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SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


Children’s Welfare League of Meriden, Conn. 


Adelaide R. Pender 


The Children’s Welfare League was organized 
in March, 1922, through the efforts of David 
Gibbs, superintendent of schools, and several 
public spirited citizens. It is an association of 
citizens representative of all the schools both 
public and private, the board of education, and 
various public organizations, to secure remedial 
care and treatment of children handicapped by 
physical weakness, defects or disease, by mental 
deficiency or by lack of home care or moral 
protection. It supplements the work of the 
medical inspectors, nurses, and other organiza- 
tions interested in child welfare. 

The constitution of the League has for its 
object to provide for the physical, mental and 
moral welfare of the school children of Meriden. 
Any resident of the city and all public and 
private school children may be members. The 
organization consists of a general league of 
officers and a representative from each school 
and contributing association, and a_ school 
league in each school. The officers include a 
president, vice-president, treasurer, secretary, 
and chairman of the following departments: 
medical, case and clinic, recreation, publicity, 
and membership. The dues are 25 cents for 
children, one dollar for citizens, and ten dollars 
for organizations or associations. The League 
was formed to help the children of Meriden, 
and the dues that have been collected have been 
spent almost entirely for their good. The work 
of all the officers, clerks and committees has 
been voluntary. 

During the past year dental clinics have been 
held once a week, and a small salary has been 
paid for a dentist. There has also been a fol- 
low-up visitor who is paid a minimum amount 
for this very necessary work. Cases are reported 
by principals to their medical inspector and 
nurse, who in turn report them to the office 
of the superintendent of schools or directly to 
the office of the Children’s Welfare League when 
clinies are being held. Several enthusiastic 
women of the city have contributed largely to 
the success of the movement by their untiring 
voluntary services. The clerical work has been 
done by the assistant clerk of the superintend- 
ent of schools. A regular set of books is kept, 
balances are struck each month before the reg- 
ular meeting of the League, and a statement of 
the indebtedness and balance on hand read at 
the meeting. 

During the fall of 1922 a membership drive 
was made and many citizens contributed. A 
circular letter, together with information slips, 
was sent out to all men and women on the 
voting list. The letters were prepared by pupils 
in the commercial department of the high 
school and sent by mail. The result not being 
as satisfactory as expected, a house-to-house 
canvass was made. The results of both drives 
were highly satisfactory. 

The circular sent out read as follows: 

Dear Friend: 

During the World War and since, we have 
given generously to aid the starving people and 
children of Russia, France, Poland, Armenia, 
Servia, Germany, Austria and China. 

Now conditions in these countries, except 
Armenia, are less serious and in some are even 
better than before the War. 

Let us as patriotic citizens give serious atten- 
tion to securing proper care and treatment of 
those children in our own city who are ill be- 
cause of lack of proper food or clothing, who 
have serious physical defects that will handicap 
them for life if not rightly helped soon, or, who 
are otherwise defective but may be improved by 
proper care and skillful treatment. 

Every such child means a better, happier, 
more efficient citizen, a better future home and 
family. 

The doctors, nurses, officers, clerks and mem- 
bers of committees of the League, are all 


voluntary workers, giving many hours of their 
time to this work. They have also paid their 
membership fees and made additional financial 
contributions. They are citizens with their 
day’s work like yourself. 

Will you not for the future welfare of these 
“kiddies” of Meriden help on this good work 
they are doing by becoming a member of the 
League? J 

Read carefully the accompanying papers. 
They tell what this League is, what it aims to 
do, and what it is doing. 

You can seldom give to a more worthy cause. 
Your money will give back in the better life of 
some child a hundred times its value. 

Write your name and address on the blank 
below. Tear off the blank, put it into the en- 
velope with $1.00 for your membership and 
your contribution, and mail the letter, or, de- 
posit it at your church on Sunday, October 1, 
1922, or send it to school with your child on 
Friday, Sept. 29, or October 2nd. _ : 

A list of all members will be published in the 
Meriden papers. If you do not see your name, 
please notify the officers of the Children’s 
League. 

MEMBERSHIP ENROLLMENT BLANK 
No. 9442 ECT ee 
To the Membership Committee, 

Meriden Children’s Welfare League: 

I desire to be enrolled as a member of the 
Meriden Children’s Welfare League and en- 
close membership dues of $1.00 and a contribu- 
YS ae eerrrre 

0 See ee iwenee 

EE what 604 <8 deds eh anes 

During this membership drive an _ exhibit 
called the Children’s Welfare League Exhibit 
was held in a vacant store in the center of the 
city, and many very artistic and valuable 
posters made under the direction of Miss Simp- 
son, supervisor of drawing, were displayed. 

As quickly as possible after the organization 
of the League the clinic and case committee 
began work and the first children’s clinie in 
Meriden was held July 5, 1922. After an ap- 
plication is received investigation is begun, not 
to ascertain the worthiness of a child, but to 
make the workers acquainted with the child’s 
history, socially, physically and financially, in 
order that the work of other agencies may not 
be duplicated. An attempt is made to give aid 
and advice only where it is needed and to teach 
the children and parents to help themselves. 

When the child comes to the clinic a thorough 
physical examination is given and a record kept 
which is signed by the examining physician. 
This examination is not given without the con- 
sent of the parents and no treatment is given 
without a written permission. All information 
and records are strictly confidential. 

The physicians of the Meriden Hospital have 
given much valuable time absolutely without 
remuneration and the committee doing the work 
has worked unstintingly. During the winter 
of 1922-1923 the work increased to so great an 
extent that the employment of a paid worker 
was necessary. The salary, however, was small 
when compared with the time and energy ex- 
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pended. The Visiting Nurse, Public Health 
Association and the Community Welfare have 
been cooperative in many ways. 

Since the establishment of the clinic there 
have been 61 medical clinics, 612 applications 
for treatment, 447 children who were in need 
of treatment, 342 receiving physical examina- 
tions and treatment, 216 treated and no longer 
needing care, 206 children who still need care 
or must be kept under observation, 70 opera- 
tions for removal of tonsils and adenoids per- 
formed at the Meriden Hospital, eleven children 
who received medical and surgical care at the 
hospital, ten children who have been given a 
general anesthetic for the extraction of teeth, 
at the hospital. Ten children have been re- 
ferred to the Public Health Association for 
further treatment because of a tubercular con- 
dition, twelve children have been referred to 
the Open-Air School beeause of a debilitated 
condition, 308 return visits have been made 
to the clinic for further treatment, 198 calls 
have been made at the clinie by parents for 
consultation and advice. With the initial ex- 
aminations this makes over a thousand visits 
of children to the clinic. 

Forty-five children very much undernourished 
have received milk for varying periods of time. 
These children were examined at the clinic 
during the summer of 1923 and one list is about 
ready to begin work again. A number have 
been removed as not needing this care and 
some added at the advice of the Welfare 
physicians. In as many eases as possible in- 
structions for improvement of diet at home 
have been given. During the coming year it is 
hoped to do more work in this direction. 

The financial report of the League in Novem- 
ber, 1923, is interesting. 

Receipts since League began......... $5718.75 
Expenditures since League began..... 4502.27 


Balance on hand November 1, 1923.... $1216.48 

Through the cooperation of the American 
Red Cross Society, Meriden Branch, supplies 
for the dental department were purchased, con- 
sisting of a complete modern dental equip- 
ment chair, electric engine, fountain cuspidor, 
bracket, cabinet, lights, electric — sterilizer. 
The average attendance at the dental clinics 
from November, 1922, to October, 1923, was 
nineteen children, and 150 children have secured 
relief and better health through the clinic. A 
total of 286 extractions and 428 fillings were 
made. 





During the coming year it is planned 
to inspect and chart the teeth of every child 
sent to the clinic for examination and treat- 
ment, to enlarge the scope of the work and 
enable the dentists to do much more preventive 
dentistry. 


LUNCHROOMS AT SCHOOLS IN PITTS- 
BURGH PAY 

After an uphill battle of about nine years, 
the Pittsburgh public school lunchrooms, an 
experiment of the board of public education in 
serving pure and wholesome food, properly 
cooked and at reasonable cost, are now on 4 
self-supporting basis, it was disclosed recently 
by Carl M. McKee, superintendent of supplies 
of the school board. Mr. McKee assigned all 
the credit of the venture to the untiring efforts 
of Mrs. Helen F..Gregg, manager of this en- 
terprise. 

In the year closing September 30, for which 
the results have just been tabulated, Superin- 
tendent of Supplies McKee announced that the 
ten lunchrooms or cafeterias did a business of 
$143,911, or a little better than breaking even. 

As all orders in the lunchrooms of the Pitts- 
burgh schools are five cents, this means that 
in the school days of the year 2,878 portions 
were served. 

There is an investment in each school build- 
ing in Pittsburgh where a cafeteria is main- 


tained of about $15,000 in the latest electrical 
(Continued on Page 132) 
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The County as a Source of School Support 


William R. Hood, United States Bureau of Education. 


One of the principal arguments for the county 
unit of school administration is that it operates 
to “equalize educational opportunity.” It is 
held that by means of this larger unit funds 
for each school according to its needs can be 
much better provided. The rich community, 
through taxes paid into the county treasury 
and thence distributed to districts on the basis 
of need, is made to help the.less wealthy com- 
munity. Unquestionably there is validity in 
this argument; for under the county system of 
support, some communities of high 
assessed valuation pay more into the county 
school fund than they get back, and of course 
communities of low valuation are correspond- 
ingly aided in the support of their schools. 
That the strong should help the weak in the 
provision of education for our youth is a prin- 
ciple which is undoubtedly growing in favor. 

Before this point is passed, it is only fair 
that this argument be examined somewhat more 
Such an examination readily reveals 
that this is not so much an argument for cen- 
tralized county control as for a “county unit” 
of taxation for school purposes. It argues for 
a unit of school support that will prove large 
enough to require the strong community to help 
the weak one. It holds that no community 
liveth unto itself in public education. But it 


school 


closely. 


does not assert the necessity or desirability of 
submerging all the powers of district school 
boards in the organization of a larger county 
board. It merely declares the obligation of our 
larger civil divisions to participate in providing 
the means of education so that the best possible 
educational opportunities may be extended to 
children of poor districts as well as to those of 
wealthy communities. 

[wenty-seven states have, by providing for 
county taxes on property, put their counties 
into the business of public education, and two 
or three others provide some county school 


funds, as for example, for high schools. Of 
states not having county taxes for elementary 


school purposes, thirteen are in the North, east 
of the Mississippi River, two are in the South, 
one is on the border line between North and 
South, and five are in the West. A comparison 
with states having county boards of education 
shows three states which have such boards but 
levy no county school taxes and nine states 
which levy such taxes but have no county boards 
vested with the administration of the common 
schools. All of the latter group are in the West. 
The county school tax is more widespread than 
the county unit of school administration; it is 
found in much wider area than the strong form 
of this unit. 

In the statement given below, states are 
arranged in alphabetical order, and the nature 
of the provision for county school taxes is in 
each case shown in brief summary. It will be 
noted that two general classes or types of pro- 
visions obtain. The type of most frequent 
is that which provides for a tax 
expressed in mills. This in turn appears in 


occurrence 


some tour or five forms, according as no limit, 
a min m, a maximum, or both minimum and 
maximum limits are specified in the law. The 
other type is that found on the Pacific Coast 


and in few other states. This is based on 
the needs of the schools as indicated by the 


number of children to be instructed, which 


number n some cases expressed in average 
attend and in others in children of school 
age as shown by a census. California, for ex- 
ample, requires counties to levy taxes sufficient 
to raise approximately $30 per pupil of average 
atter 


reported for the preceding year. 


Our list of states includes all those which, 
according to reports made to the United States 
Bureau of Education for the year 1919-20, 
derived one per cent or more of their combined 
school taxes and appropriations from county 
sources, except that Kansas and Nebraska each 
showed between one and two per cent but are 
omitted for the reason that they lay no county 
levies for the support of elementary schools. 
These two states provide for county taxes or 
appropriations for high schools and some other 
purposes, such as the payment of county super- 
intendents, but for the common schools there 
is little or no contribution from this source. 
The statement of county-tax provisions follows: 


Legal Provisions for County School Taxes 

Alabama.—A tax of one mill may be voted 
by a three-fifths majority of the votes cast at 
an election in the county. Three mills may be 
levied by a majority vote. Total county tax, 4 
mills. Levy is laid on all taxable property of 


the county. Poll tax. 


Arizona.—Tax to produce a sum estimated by 
county superintendent, which sum shall not be 
less than $45 nor more than $80 per pupil of 
average attendance in common and high schools, 
other than one-room and two-room rural schools. 
For one-room and two-room schools with mini- 
mum terms of eight months, $1,500 per room 
must be levied. An additional ten per cent is 
added to create a “county school reserve fund.” 
Levy is laid on all taxable property of the 
county. 

California—For elementary schools, a tax 
sufficient to raise $30 per pupil of average at- 
tendance, or an amount equal to that received 
from the state, if the latter is the larger. For 
high schools, not less than $60 per pupil of 
average attendance, plus $5 per month for 
transportation of each pupil attending from 
territory not included in a high school district. 


‘Levy is laid on all taxable property of the 


county. 


Colorado.—For common schools, not over five 
mills on all taxable property. County tax for 
high schools, not over four mills; district or 
union high school district maintaining approved 
four-year high school may vote to be exempt 
from county high school tax. 

Florida. 
school purposes, not less than three nor more 
than ten mills on all taxable property of the 
Poll tax. 


County tax for common and high 


county. 


Georgia.—School tax, not less than one nor 
more than five mills on taxable property of 
county outside of independent districts. Poll 
tax. 


Idaho.—A tax sufficient to raise a minimum 
of $15 per capita of school enumeration. Levy 
is laid on all taxable property of the county. 


Iowa.—School tax, not less than one nor 


more than three mills on all taxable property 





of the county. County high school tax of not 


over one mill may be levied. 
Kentucky.—School tax, not less than 21% nor 
more than five mills on all taxable property of 
the county, exclusive of graded school districts 
and independent cities and towns. Poll tax. 


Louisiana.—A parish (county) tax of three 
mills must be levied unless parish school board 
estimates a smaller amount. Not over eight 
mills in the aggregate may be levied. Levy is 
laid on all taxable property of the parish. Poll 
tax. 

Maryland.—County must levy not less than 
3.4 mills on all taxable property. To receive 
state “equalization fund,” county must levy 6.7 
mills for purposes other than debt service and 
capital outlay. High school tax must be suf- 
ficient to pay salary schedule provided in the 
law. 

Mississippi.—No limit on county levy for 
common schools. County high school tax, not 
over three mills. County tax is fixed by board 
of supervisors or voted by electors. Levy is laid 
on property outside of independent districts. 
Poll tax. 

Montana.—County commissioners must levy 
six mills on all taxable property of the county. 

Nevada.—Not exceeding five mills must be 
levied on all taxable property of the county. 
County high school tax is estimated by county 
high school board. 

New Mexico.—General school tax, not to ex- 
ceed eighteen mills on all taxable property of 
the county. County high school levy, not to 
exceed two mills in addition to other taxes. 

North Carolina.—A sufficient tax which, with 
moneys received from state “equalizing fund,” 
will run the schools six months. Levy is laid 
on all taxable property of the county. Poll tax. 

North Dakota—Tax of % mill must be 
levied. Voters may vote not over one mill. 
Levy is laid on all taxable property of the 
county. Poll tax. 

Ohio.—A school tax of 2.65 mills must be 
levied on all taxable property of the county. 

Oklahoma. 
the county to maintain 
ored). 


Levy on all taxable property of 
“separate schools” (col- 


Aggregate tax for “separate schools,” 
common schools, and county high school shall 
not exceed two mills. 

Oregon.—A tax sufficient to raise at least $10 
per school-census child must be levied on all 
taxable property of the county. 

South Carolina.—County board of education 
is directed to levy a tax of three mills on all 
taxable property of the county. 

Tennessee.—Levy must be at least one mill 
or sufficient, with state and other available 
funds, to maintain schools five months. County 
school tax shall not exceed “entire state tax.” 
Tax for high schools, ¥% mill minimum. Levy 
is laid on all taxable property of the county. 
Poll tax. 

Utah—Maximum tax, seven to twelve mills, 
according to ratio of assessed valuation to 
number of children of school age, the higher 
the valuation the lower the maximum. Levy is 
laid on all taxable property of the county school 
district. 

Virginia.—As county board of education esti- 
mates or as voters decide, but not to exceed five 
mills. Levy is laid on taxable property of 
county outside of independent cities. 

Washington.—A sufficient levy must be laid 
on all taxable property of the county to raise 
$10 per school-census child. 
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Wisconsin.—County board shall levy a tax in 
each town (township) which shall be sufficient 
to raise an amount not less than the amount 
apportioned to such town in the last apportion- 
ment of the income of the state school fund. 
Some other taxes and appropriations are pro- 
vided for, as for 
teachers. 


county training schools for 


Wyoming.—School tax, not to exceed three 
mills on all taxable the 
Poll tax. 


property of county. 


Some Generalizations 

In view of the fact that county taxes operate 
to equalize school terms and other means of 
education, some may urge that the taxing unit 
be made still larger, and that the state become 
the unit, or principal unit, of school support. 
This has, in fact, been brought about in Dela- 
ware, which in 1921 provided for a system of 
centralized state control and support in place 
of a county system. This question will have 
to be passed as one as yet unsettled, or not to 
be settled here, but two or three considerations 
in the interest of county taxation for school 
purposes may be noticed. In the first place, 
it is clear that such a tax is a step in the right 
direction, even if one holds that the state should 
be the principal source of school revenues. The 
thing desired is a shifting of the main burden 
of school support from the district where it now 
rests with unsatisfactory results; to shift this 
burden in whole or in part to the county un- 
doubtedly gives a measure of the desired relief. 

A second consideration is seen in the history 
of the development of school provision. First 
the parent the community had the 
responsibility of providing the means of educa- 


and then 
tion, and later the larger political divisions be- 
gan to take a part. In this passing to a larger 
unit it was only natural that the county should 
come in for its share of the responsibility, and 
this should hardly be 
very good reason. 


taken away without a 
The county is an important 
governmental agency in the greater part of our 
eccuntry. Elections are held and returns made, 
courts are convened, taxes are levied and col 
lected, records are preserved, the poor are cared 
for, public buildings are provided, roads and 
bridges are constructed, the publie health is 
unit 
When all these things are 


considered, the wonder is that this unit has not 


safeguarded by means of the county as a 
for such purposes. 


had a greater part in public education than it 
has. 

Still a third consideration in favor of county 
taxation is found in the varying character of 
land and population in the same state, Ala- 
bama, for example, is made up of three belts 
or zones, the mineral belt of the mountainous 
region of the north, the “black belt” comprising 
the more fertile prairie country of the central 
part of the state, and the pine belt of the coastal 
plain at the south. In a widely accepted pres- 
ent-day theory, the state should prescribe and 
maintain minimum educational standards, and 
its several sections of varying character should 
then be left a measure of independence suitable 
to their needs and their spirit and genius. A 
mountain county of Alabama will, if it pro- 
ceeds along the right line, develop a different 
sort of from that of a “black 
belt” county with four-fifths of its population 
of African origin. 


school system 


3y comparison of the states named in the list 
with those having county boards of education, 
it will be found that a close relation exists be- 
tween county school control and county school 
support, but this relation by no means holds 
true throughout the county-tax area. All of 
the states usually classed as having the county 
unit in “strong form” are seen to make con- 
siderable provision for county school revenues, 
but in other states control and support run no 
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Percentage Analysis of Public School Moneys 
Received from Taxation and Appro- 
priation, 1919-20 


Per Per Per cent 

cent cent local (dis- 

States having from from trict, town- 

county tax State county ship, etc.) 
Alabama 52.9 35.7 11.4 
Arizona 16.1 32.3 51.6 
California 19.6 38.9 41.5 
Colorado porn 13.1 86.9 
0 7.0 65.6 27.4 
Georgia 47.6 20.4 32.0 
ae 1.5 36.3 62.2 
Oe ee 8 4.5 94.7 
Oe 39.7 22.1 38.2 
Louisiana 25.6 40.6 33.8 
ae 41.8 58.2 ites 
Mississippi 61.8 28.6 9.6 
Montana 2 43.3 56.4 
ee 15.0 64.4 20.6 
New Mexico err 90.1 9.9 
North Carolina 31.6 36.9 31.5 
North Dakota 2.8 6.6 90.6 
ee 5.4 57.7 36.9 
Oklahoma 3.3 13.4 83.3 
_ FES 4 26.2 73.4 
South Carolina 15.2 21.8 63.0 
Tennessee 18.0 63.8 18.2 
rer 28.6 ° 71.4 
, rrr 35.5 13.1 51.4 
Washington ..... 13.0 18.8 68.2 
Wisconsin 15.0 11.8 73.2 
Wyoming 30.6 69.4 


*Included with district. 





saeeemnieneem 
such clése parallel. As already pointed out, 
there are nine states which levy county school 
taxes but have no county boards of education 
vested with general administrative powers. 
Moreover, there are some county-tax states in 
which no very great administrative powers are 


conferred on existing county boards. Califor- 


nia, Washington and Wisconsin belong in the 
latter group. 
Opinions of the relation between county 


control and support will be found to vary with 
views in respect to the county unit. Persons 
who believe in a strong form of county admin- 
both an ad- 


a county tax; but there 


istration will of course argue for 
ministrative board and 
seems to be a considerable group of school men 
and citizens who are willing to have the county 
fearful of 
As the problem is working 
found that board 
and tax should go along together, and that the 
district should be left 


autonomy as consonant 


participate in school support but are 
centralized control, 
itself out, it will probably be 


measure of 
the 
aims and spirit of the state adopting the plan. 


school such 


local seems with 

What proportion of the burden of school sup- 
port should be borne by the county is a ques- 
that 
intended 


will evoke various answers; it is not 
that 


A few years ago this writer 


tion 


to give one here ean lay any 
claim to finality. 
expressed belief in what was called a “third, 
third and third system” of school support. By 
this it that the state should pay 
approximately one-third, the county one-third 
and the loeal community one-third of the cost 


ot the public schools. 


was meant 


But in recent years con- 
There eminent 
authorities who say that the property tax has 
fast becoming antiquated, and 
look to other 


ditions have changed. are 


become or is 


that we must sources for our 


school revenues. If this view is correct, perhaps 


the state is the best unit for collecting and 
distributing funds derived from these other 


sources. And then the advocates of a larger 
state contribution are becoming more insistent; 
some hold that the state should pay one-half or 
more of the cost of the schools. In these views 
a “third, third and third system” would prob- 
ably fail of the most desirable results. One 
thing seems clear: the one-room-school district 
serving as the principal source of school rev- 
enues has failed to provide adequate education 
for the rural communities of our country. 





The Proceeds of School Taxes 

In a brief table given below the proportion 
paid for schools by each unit—state, county, 
and local distriet—is shown. The figures are 
taken from the statistics of the United States 
Bureau of Edueation for the year 
1919-20, the latest statistics of the 
kind. It will be seen, for example, that in Ken- 
tucky 39.7 per cent was paid by the state ag 


school 
available 


such, 22.1 per cent by the county, and 38.2 per 
the district. These data are 
given to supplement the statement of legal pro- 


cent by school 
visions presented in preceding paragraphs. By 
comparing the legal statement with the percent- 
age analysis, the reader may arrive at a fairly 
definite idea of the part which the county has 
in the provision of public school funds. In the 
country as a whole, including states in which 
no county taxes at all are levied, the percent- 


age analysis of school moneys received is: State, 
15.0 per cent; county, 11.6; loeal, 73.4. In the 


county-tax states the county appears to be pay- 
ing about one-third of the school costs. 

The future of the county school tax would 
seem assured. It is seen that more than one- 
half of the states now levy this tax and derive 
a considerable proportion of their school rey- 
More one-fourth of the 
county sufficient amount 
a third or more of their total school 
Within the last 


have 


enues from it. than 


states levy taxes in 
to make 
moneys. ten years county tax 
increased in a dozen 


Texas in 1916 and Arkansas in 1922 attempted 


rates been states. 
to amend their constitutions so as to permit 
this form of taxation for school purposes, but 
the people rejected the proposed amendments. 
At another time, however, the people may be 
different and 
should taxation, the 
system would then be universal in the Southern 


found in temper. If Texas 


Arkansas adopt county 


states. The West would seem to have somewhat 
be so far 
as appears from the existence at present 


farther to go, but the goal may not 
away 
of five non-county-tax states in that section. 

Opponents of the county school tax are 
found to be 


gen- 


erally those who favor close ad- 


herenee to the district or township svstem of 


school administration and support. They are, 
of course, as honest in matters of opinion as 
any of the rest of us, but their view of de 


seems to look toward individ- 
ualism and decentralization, does not compre 
hend the field. a thing 


as democracy of opportunity and of cooperative 


mocracy, which 


whole There is such 
effort. as well as of individual interest and fear 


of centralized control. 


CHATS DURING RECESS 


-At Hoboken, N. J., a school board member, 
in a discussion on school needs, asked his asso- 
ciates to “be Americans and forget politics.” 
Well, if they did not succeed in forgetting poli- 
tics, could they still be Americans? 

—The traffic officers of New Bedford, Mass. 
claim that the teachers of the city are manifest- 
ing a reckless disregard for the safety of pedes- 
trians by racing through the busy section of the 
city during the noon hour. “If the teachers re 
fuse to cooperate, how can we safeguard the ~ 
little ones that are in their care?” questioned 
one of the officers. “These cars have passed us 
when traveling between twenty-five and thirty 
miles an hour.” Those who hold that education 
is still moving at an ox-cart gait will now know 
that the real speed era has come. 

—A citizen of Fall River, Mass, in opposing 
the establishment of a junior high school, cries 
out: “Why do the members of the school com- 
mittee buy a silk hat for a city dressed in overt- 
alls—overalls with the buttons off and the seat 
busted!” We have not heard the answer, but 
perhaps the school committee will contend that 
even the overall fellow may some day want to 
shine in a silk hat. 

—At Lynn, Mass., the new junior high school 
has immortalized the mayor and city council im 
a bronze tablet. Why not honor the board of 
education? Superintendent Gruver, how about 
it? 
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Economy in Supervision 


John G. Rossman, Assistant Superintendent, Gary, Ind. 


The supervision of instruction is today receiv- 
ing marked attention in all educatonal fields. 
With our enlarged conception of the educa- 
tional program, with a greater realization of 
the importance of methods, with a more evident 
felt need for curriculum building and _ inter- 
pretation, and particularly with the introduc- 
tion of salary schedules which base their sched- 
ule in part at least upon the success rating 
awarded a teacher by supervisors and admin- 
istrators, there has come a demand for whole- 
some, fair and constructive 
trained supervisors. 


supervision by 


Desirable and necessary as supervision is, it 
seems to be failing because of the unsatisfac- 
tory results and the great cost involved. Super- 
visors in the practical field give as the cause 
of these unsatisfactory results the fact that they 
have more teachers assigned to their supervision 
than under the present scheme they can con- 
structively supervise. The community in turn 
feels that it is bearing a maximum overhead 
cost per pupil in this particular and is not will- 
ing to enlarge the supervisory staff. 

It is generally conceded that to gain a fair 
basis for constructive criticism, a supervisor 
should remain in a classroom for at least the 
length of time required to develop a unit. This 
usually would require one hour’s time. Pre- 
ceding and following this there should be a 
number of incidental visits before the confer- 
ence with the teacher. This conference gen- 
erally ealls for a second hour of the supervisor’s 
time if he wishes to develop with the teacher 
a constructive program. All told, such a super- 
visory scheme involves a considerable period of 
time on the part of a rather highly salaried 
individual. 

Inadequate Basis for Conferences 

Such supervision is not only costly from a 
financial standpoint but it is frequently far 
short of what it might be or needs to be be- 
cause in the conference there is not an adequate 
Some 
supervisors find it objectionable to make writ- 
ten notes before the class being supervised. Of 
those who do make notes within the class very 


and satisfactory basis for a conference. 


few are able to get the entire discussion in black 
and white. Others depend upon notes which are 
made from memory after they leave the class- 
room. In either case these notes prove unsat- 
isfactory to the supervisor and afford no op- 
portunity to the teacher to anticipate the “point 
of attack” or diagnose her own case. They 
generally present but part of the evidence. As 
a result the teacher frequently comes to the 
conference with fear and trembling or with a 
hostile attitude. It would seem fair to say 
the least that she should have the opportunity 
of viewing the development as it would appear 
to a third party. 

In short, it would seem that there is a crying 
need for supervision which is less costly per 
pupil and at the same time more effective and 
more satisfactory for the individual teacher. It 
is to that end that we are outlining an adapta- 
tion of the “case method” as it is being used 
in a number of places. 

The Case Method of Supervision 

The case method, briefly stated, provides for 
a number of short or incidental visits to a par- 
ticular classroom by a supervisor in order that 
he may get the general atmosphere of the pro- 
cedure. At some such time as he deems best 
he sends to this classroom an efficient stenog- 
rapher who notes every word spoken during the 
period, transeribes these and supplies a copy 
both to the supervisor and to the teacher 
visited. At the time of the presentation of 





the copy to the teacher she is asked to study 
the notes carefully and meet in conference with 


the supervisor four or five days later. Under 
such an arrangement one supervisor and one 
stenographer can easily do in a more satisfac- 
tory and less costly way the work of two super- 
visors. 

Two factors are very likely to bring the 
teacher to the conference in the wrong attitude. 
The first of these is her understanding, or lack 
of it, of the whole procedure. It is very neces- 
sary that it should be explained to all teachers 
that the new scheme is not an _ inspectorial 
measure but rather a means to a program of 
mutual helpfulness. The second is to be found 
in the stenographer herself. She must have 
the confidence and esteem of the teachers. She 
must be accurate and confidential. She must 
be unobtrusive in the classroom and above all 
she is not to place herself in the attitude of 
a eritic. A stenographer who is satisfactory 
in the average office can, with special vocabu- 
lary drills, rather quickly become proficient in 
the note taking and transcription. The rest is 
a matter of personality and attitude. 

The conference itself, if these two factors 
have been anticipated, is usually most con- 
structive. Frequently the teacher states that 
when she first read the transcribed notes she 
became highly indignant and was convinced 
that most of the facts presented never occurred. 
The following day, however, she noted that 
they did occur and before the supervisor has 
an opportunity the wide-awake teacher is 
enumerating the weak points in such terms and 
with such frankness as would not occur to the 
supervisor. In many cases she has even worked 
out their solution and thus naturally strength- 
ened herself. Generally speaking the teacher 
is keenly alive to the need of help. She asks 
for suggestions. There is no question in her 
mind as to the fact presented. Time and again 
the real contribution of the supervisor in this 
conference is to point out “high spots” and thus 
send the teacher from the conference with new 
hope in her soul. It further follows that, with 
the typed evidence in the hands of both teacher 
and supervisor, there is a basis for measurement 
of growth or concrete evidence of no improve- 
ment when the next conference occurs. 


Examples from Field Notes 

Several examples of field notes are given to 
indicate what the possibilities are in the way 
of constructive supervision. The first is from 
a seventh grade English recitation. 

Teacher: Now remember, we are going to 
write what kind of a letter? 

Pupil: Business letter. 

T. What kind of a business letter? 

P. Ordering letter. 

T. When we order we want to remember 
these things. You give articles itemized. 

P. What is that? 

T. I will show you what that means in a 
minute. You are going to tell how your money 
is sent—from what catalog number— 
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T. Is there an eraser in this room? Have 
you ever noticed that on the outside of every 
catalog there is a number? 

PP. Yoo. 

T. Why is it they have a number? 

P. They have different kinds. Some are 
large, some are small. If they have one large 
catalog and one small they wouldn’t know which 
one it was. 

T. Any other reason, Charles? 

P. Different things are different prices. 

T. Is that the reason why they number the 
catalogs, then? 

P. It could be. They might think that— 

T. Does the price of things ever change? 

P. Yee. 

T. You will want to tell them one other 
thing. 

P. Cost. 

P. How you intend for them to send it, par- 
cel post, or— 

T. Then you are ready for what part? 

P. Closing. 

T. Last part. 

P. The signature. 

T. What are some 
should be used? 

P. Yours truly, sincerely yours, yours re- 
spectfully. 

P. Yours in love. 

T. What kind of a letter are you writing? 

P. It would be— 

T. They say in Spring a young man’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of love. 

T. Give me now the three closing phrases 
that you would be most apt to use in writing a 
business letter? 

P. Respectfully 
yours truly. 

P. Affectionately yours. 

T. What kind of a letter are you writing? 
Remember what kind of a letter. 

P. Business letter. 

T. Business letters must be business like. 
When we write friendly letters we can do what 
we want to. 

T. Everybody get out a sheet of paper, 
please. If you haven’t a sheet of paper get one 
from your neighbor so quickly that I am not 
bothered. 

Is it surprising that this teacher came to the 
conference with a realization that she has 
wasted much time, that she did not have a well- 
thought-out 


closing phrases that 


yours, sincerely yours, 


plan, that she was entirely too 
prominent in the recitation, ete., ete.? Does 
below by this 
teacher at the conclusion of this same period 
indicate one of the causes of her failure and 


not the assignment as given 


form the basis for a constructive departure ? 

T. Think what you are ordering. Will you 
have those things sent by parcel post? ; 

P. You could have that bicycle sent by ex- 
press or freight. 

T. Why split them? 

A ongusertaes Bell rings for the dismissal of 
class. 

T. Wait a minute. Tomorrow bring a cata- 
log to the class with you or a page from a 
catalog. 

A Nagging Teacher 

A teacher with otherwise many strong points 
was failing because of the attitude he engen- 
dered within his class. It was difficult to con- 
vince him of his shortcomings following the 
ordinary supervisory scheme. He came to the 
conference a convert after he read his report, 
of which this is a fair sample: 

Teacher: Does William necessarily have to 
look at his problem to tell me what the difficult 
part is? Tell us the facts, William. 

Pupil: I don’t. 
- Tell us the facts, William. 
Charles, were you here? 
Sir. 
Do you know my question? 
Yes, sir. 
Well, you needn’t say sir. 
Virginia? 
Well, it was X over X. 
. What did I ask Virginia? Give me the 
facts of the problem. Will he have to tell me 
everything word for word? Do I expect that? 
No, sir. 


avers 
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P. X over X plus 5 are the factors. 

T. Is that what I am asking? 

P. That when a factor in the 
exceeds the numerator— 


denominator 


T. Is James using his own words? 
T. Is he? 

P. Yes. 
T. Does 


ceed ?” 


he generally go around using ‘“ex- 


T. Do you James? 

P. No. 

T. Then you are surely not. 

T. Someone give me the facts of that prob- 
lem in his or her own words. 

P. Subtract 20 from the 
decrease the factor. 

T. Is that good enough? 

P. He said decreased and I said exceed. 

T. No, he used his own words while 
didn’t. 


denominator and 


you 
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A Self-Checking Device 
The following developmental assignment was 
made by an English teacher at the beginning 
of a class period. This teacher had been ranked 
as decidedly weak by two supervisors and by 
one as stronger than average. As a result of 
the field notes a more careful investigation and 
study of her work was made and she eventually 

was rated in the satisfactory group. 
T. Now, pupils, in our work for tomorrow 
there are many things that we want to consider. 
In the first place from the standpoint of today’s 


lesson what would you like to know about to- 
morrow’s ? 

P. I would like to know where Silas is all 
the time. Two or three chapters are going on 
and nothing is mentioned about him. 

T. Perhaps you would like to know some- 
thing else? 

P. I would like to know about their father. 

T. Whom do you mean? 





P. Godfrey. 

T. Mary? 

P. What kind of a man is the squire? 

T. Would you like to know something, 
Charles ? 

P. I would like to know what the villagers 
thought about it. 

P. We found out today something about 
what the neighbors thought of the robbery. 

T. I wonder if there is anything else that we 
want to know about in tomorrow’s work. Think 
just a moment if there are any points. 

Supervision conducted in this way is satis- 
factory and helpful to both teacher and super- 
visor. The evidence is both concrete and 
tangible, the conference both impersonal and 
yet cooperative and individual. The incidental 
visit supplies the necessary background and fol- 
low-up. Several conferences during the year 
are made possible and all is done at a smaller 
cost to the community. 


The Grading and Promotion of Pupils 


There is now considerable literature available 
on the grading and promotion of pupils. Many 
plans and schemes have been advocated and 
tried, and it may be said that they all have 
something to commend them; but the greater 
part of all that has been written in this field 


is applicable only to larger school systems, 
where there are several classes of the same 
grade. This fact has been so generally over- 


looked by those who have written on the sub- 
ject, and by others who in turn have taught 
their plans and theories to young people in col- 
that many a has 
been misled with respect to the practicability of 


leges and universities, one 
adopting these devices and schemes for smaller 
school systems. 

The first thing that the administrator of a 
small school system should clearly understand 
is that economy cannot be disregarded; and 
that, generally, the more refined the system of 
grading and classifying the greater will be the 
number of divisions and the more costly it 
will be. 

It may be said, too, that the success of any 
plan or scheme will depend in a large measure 
on the spirit in which it is undertaken; and 
that the first important step on the part of a 
superintendent of a smaller school system is to 
see that the teachers become conscious of the 
existence of wide individual differences among 
pupils, and duly appreciative of the needs of 
making provisions to meet these differences. 
Soluticn of Problems Varies With Size of School 

In those school systems where there are sev- 
eral classes in each grade and several teachers 
for each grade it is possible to make various 
groupings and classifications; but in three out 
the 
United States where there is only one teacher 
more grades this cannot be done. 
Here the problems are different and must be 
solved by different methods. 

In smaller school systems, generally, the best 
that can usually be done at our present state 
of educational development is to classify pupils 
into grades and promote them by grades an- 
nually. And this method is not so bad as some 
alarmists would have us believe. By dividing 
the pupils of a grade in certain subjects into 
two classes or sections—where this seems ad- 
visable or necessary—it is usually possible to 
keep them all busy, and yet keep the grade 
as a whole together till the end of the year. 
With a well-planned course of study and with 
fair supervision, a teacher of average ability 
should be able to find in the regular work out- 
lined for a given grade sufficient material to 
be used as a central core with which to hold 
the pupils of her grade together for a year, 


of every four graded school systems in 


to one or 


W. N. Anderson, Anita, Ia. 


and to find enough supplemental or additional 
material to keep all pupils busy at something 
worth while. 

There are many ways in which backward 


pupils can be helped and in which bright pupils 
ean do additional work and make progress, with 
a little individual attention on the part of the 
teacher; and in many instances this method 
entails less additional work on the part of the 
teacher than added divisions or more frequent 
reclassification. 
the 


This, too, is something which 
advocates of highly-refined methods of 
classification have frequently overlooked. 

Whenever it is possible the daily program 
should be so planned that there will be one or 
two periods each day during which no classes 
recite, and during which the teacher may help 
backward pupils and those who need special 
attention. This is generally preferable to hav- 
ing pupils kept after school for help. All in- 
dividual help, however, should be given with a 
view to teach pupils how to study rather than to 
help them prepare a given lesson. 


Semi-Annual Promotions 

Where the school system is large enough to 
employ a teacher for each grade, a semi-annual 
promotion plan can be carried out by keeping 
the pupils of a grade divided into two sections, 
with one section a half year in advance of the 
other. The teacher will then have two classes 
from the first of the year, and at the end of 
each semester all pupils who are doing satis- 
factory work are promoted. In this way the 
more capable pupils can be grouped together 
and given additional work, while those who fail 
of promotion will need to repeat only one 
semester’s work. The plan also, as a rule, car- 
ries with it the idea of special promotions of 
individual pupils. It does not follow, however, 
that under such a plan all advance pupils must 
change rooms at the end of the first semester; 
but whenever a pupil or group of pupils have 
done a sufficient amount of additional or ad- 
vance work in their grade or room, they may 
begin work in the next room with the advanced 
group and thereby gain a half year in time. 

Such a plan has both its advantages and dis- 
advantages. It enables some pupils to go 
through the grades in less time, but it generally 
means more recitations for the teacher, and 
consequently less time for individual help. The 
plan requires also that the course of study be 
so planned that the more capable pupils can 
get the extra work necessary for their advance- 
ment. Unless there are thirty or more pupils 
in each of several consecutive grades the ad- 
visability of carrying out this plan is ques- 
tionable. 


Vacation Classes 


Summer vacation classes are another means 
for enabling pupils who have become retarded 
to make up back work and pass on to the next 
grade with their classmates. In smaller school 
systems this is often the most practicable solu- 
tion for taking care of these children. Where 
it ean be shown that there are enough pupils 
retarded in their work to justify the expenditure 
of maintaining one or more classes for a num- 
ber of weeks during the summer, the board of 
education can usually be induced to make the 
necessary provisions. 

The cost of maintaining classes during the 
summer is less than during the winter; the 
building and equipment are there and the only 
additional outlay is that of salaries for teach- 
ers. It may be said, too, that when it is un- 
derstood that in this way a larger percentage 
of pupils can be promoted each year and that 
a larger percentage will pass through the grades 
into the high school each year the necessary 
outlay becomes an economy rather than an ex- 
pense. Where the board is unwilling to employ 
teachers for this purpose at the expense of the 
general public, a reasonable rate of tuition can 
be charged and paid by the parents of the chil- 
dren attending. Parents are usually willing 
pay this tuition in order that 
their children may have an opportunity to make 
up any back work, and pass on to the next grade 
with their classmates. 


and anxious to 


Usually it is possible to find a teacher who 
can take care of the backward pupils from two 
or more grades, and who is glad to have the 
work. The writer has tried this plan with very 
good results. Parents, generally, as well as 
teachers, are interested in the progress of chil- 
dren and anxious to have them pass on to the 
next grade. 

Where the above plan of summer-school work 
is contemplated it is important that the indi- 
vidual needs of retarded pupils be carefully 
determined and reported in writing by the reg- 
ular teachers at the end of the school year. In 
this way only can the work be so planned as to 
meet the needs of those for whom it is intended. 
Care must be exercised also not to offer at this 
time regular work that is yet to be covered by 
the other members of the grade or class, unless 
provisions can be made later for those pupils 
who have already had the work, or that they can 
do enough work in this way to justify their 
skipping a year’s work, or a half year’s work, in 
case of semi-annual promotions. 


Basis for Promotion 
In order to maintain a uniform and proper 
standard for classification and promotions it 18 
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necessary to adopt some established or well- 
worked-out plan or scheme as a basis. In pri- 
mary grades promotion is usually based chiefly 
on the pupil’s general ability to do the work 
in the In the upper grades 
and high school it is quite commonly based on 
a minimum which is determined 
from the pupil’s class-record rating and his 
periodical or term examinations. The relative 
value of these are fixed according to some arbi- 
Frequently the class record counts 
the examinations count one- 
some schools intelligence tests are 


following grade. 


percentage, 


trary ratio. 
two-thirds while 
third. In 


now used in place of examinations, or as a basis 


for 
a later chapter. 

In the grades, where the work is not depart- 
mentalized, pupils have generally been required 
to reach a minimum percentage in all the main 


promotion. Of these tests more is said in 


subjects before being allowed to enter the next 
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grade. The injustice of this has become very 
evident in recent years; and it is now quite 
commonly held by that a 
pupil who has failed to make a passing grade 
in a single subject should not be required to 
repeat the entire year’s work. Many now hold 
that promotion should be governed by what a 
pupil can do as well as by what he has done. 
Where a pupil has failed to make a passing 
grade because of irregular attendance or sick- 
ness, and where it seems probable that he will 
be able to overcome the deficiency and make 
up any back work that may be necessary in 
order to do the work in the next grade, he 
should be promoted even if he has failed to 
reach the required percentage in two subjects. 

In intermediate and high schools 
where the work is departmentalized, the mat- 
ter of promotion is comparatively simple, since 
here pupils are given credit for their work by 


leading educators 


schools 
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subjects and a failure in one or more subjects 
does not necessitate repeating the work in other 
subjects. 

Promoting Deficient or Retarded Pupils 

There is a growing conviction that no pupil 
should remain in a given grade more than two 
years, and that where no special provisions can 
be made for deficient and retarded children, 
they should be promoted every second year re- 
gardless of their past work or whether they are 
ready for the work in the next grade. It is 
held that such children should be kept with 
others of approximately their own age in order 
that they may not be denied the daily contact 
and association with them. This mingling with 
other children of their own age is all-important 
to those who are deficient or retarded and is 
something of which they should not be deprived 
even to the detriment of their regular studies. 


A Scientific Method of Determining the Fitness 
of Under Aged Children for School 


Prof. Edward A. Lincoln, Harvard University. 


No superintendent with extensive experience 
has escaped facing the problem which is pre- 
sented by the child who is a few months or 
weeks under the legal age for school entrance, 
and whose parents are convinced that he is well 


qualified mentally and physically to profit by 


the school work. Every superintendent who has 
faced this problem knows cases in which injus- 
tice has undoubtedly been done by a strict ad- 
herence to the school board regulation concern- 


ne entrance 


age. There has seemed, however, 


nothing to do but to make a regulation and live 
up to it, since a single exception would un- 
doubted ead to considerable trouble. It ap- 
pears ywever, as the result of a pioneer 


n Winchester, Massachusetts, under 
Superintendent John R. 
that there is a fairly easy way out of 


experiment 
the ead rship of 
| a sey] 


» difficulty. The purpose of this paper is to 


describe this experiment and present the results. 
In the summer of 1920 Superintendent 
recommended to his school board that 
dity entrance 
age that children who were mentally above 


their regulations as to 
he mit could enter school regardless of their 


chronological age. 


The minimum age limits in 
Winchester were 4 years 9 months for Kinder- 


garten, and 5 years 9 months for Grade Il. Thus 
the moditied regulation meant that children 
who were mentally at or above these ages were 
to be admitted to Kindergarten or Grade I as 
the « might be. 

Immediately after this action by the school 


board, Mr. Fausey consulted the present writer 


Mr. Fausey is at present Superintendent of Schools 
Springtield, Massachusetts. 


TABLE I. Children admitted to Kindergarten Sept., 1920 ~. _3 3 8 
Report of Grade II work — 4° &¢ 

Y 460 £= 
Age M.A. I.Q. Read. Spell. Mus. Pen. Arith.Lang.m Aq £5 
Rosalind Crafts ...... 45 5-0 111 1 : + 2 eS 2 ow 
TABLE II. Children admitted to Kindergarten Sept. 1921 . & 7% 
Report of Grade I work = @& ae 
Age M.A. I.Q. Read. Spell. Mus. Pen. Arith. Lang. tr andt £s 
Rupert Vittinghof 4-7 5-2 113 1 —-. @ 1 GE E 
Edwin Bernard ....... 48 5-2 i111 1 1 2 G E : 
Jane Walcott ......... 4-7 6-0 141 1 1 . § G E E 
Mad Sawyer ..... 4-3 56 130 1 eis oe E E E 
Lois Abrahamson ..... 4-4 5-2 111 1 2 1 2 o 7 E E 
Lou Williams ...... 4-8 5-10 125 1 1 1 1 1 G E E 
Dor Twombley 4-7 5-4 116 1 1 1 1 G G P 


2 
TABLE III. Children admitted to Kindergarten Sept., 1922 a * “8 
Report of Kindergarten work = ¢ a ae 
o & ae 
Age M.A. I.Q. = pa SE 
Frank Porter ........ 4-8 5-2 111 No formal work, so no ratings G F E 
eee ee 4-6 5-0 111 are available E r F 
Elizabeth Whorf 4-7 5-8 119 E E E 
Eleanor Sharon . 4-7 6-4 138 G E E 
Edward Perry ........ 4-6 5-2 115 I G E 
Arnold Moore ........ 4-3 5-2 122 G G E 
Arthur O’Brien ....... 4-7 5-0 109 G Pp F 
Jean Abrahamson ... 4-1 5-0 123 E E E 
Willis Davidson ...... 1-7 5-6 120 G E E 
2 » SO 
TABLE IV. Children admitted to first grade Sept., 1920 =< 8 $8 
Report of Grade III work — ao 8 ~ 
Age M.A I. Q. Read. Spell. Mus. Pen. Arith. Lang. cr aa £5 
William Abbott ...... 5-8 G 1 1 ] 1 1 G E E 
Margaret Nash ....... 5-3 7-0 133 1 1 2 2 1 G G E 
Martha Boyden ....... 5-4 6-9 126 1 1 4m 2 G y E 
Dunbar Carpenter .... 5-8 G 2 3 4m_ 3 a va G E E 
John Cleworth ....... 5-4 G 2 3 4m : a G P P 
George Raymond ..... 5-8 6-0 106 4 3 1 1 1 VP E G 


method of selecting 
It was decided to 
advertise in the local paper explaining the new 
plan and inviting parents who desired to take 
advantage of the opportunity to communicate 
with the office. the 
method of group testing promised to save con- 
siderable time, it was arranged to test in a 
group the candidates for the first grade. Indi- 
vidual Stanford Binet examinations were de- 
cided upon for those who failed on the group 
test and also for the kindergarten candidates. 


as to the most desirable 


and measuring the children. 


superintendent’s Since 


About twenty children were brought to the first 
group examination which was held in one of 
With the aid of 
two of the teachers these children were tested 
with the Dearborn General Intelligence Exami- 
nations 1 and 2. 


the first grade schoolrooms. 


This took about an hour and 
the work was heartily enjoyed by most of the 
children. 

On the basis of the test results and observa- 
of behavior while the examination was 
going on, about a quarter of the group were 
admitted and another quarter were refused ad- 
mittance. The middle half were given Stan- 
ford Binet examinations, according to plan, and 
it was found that a number of these children 


seored 


tion 


a satisfactorily high mental age under 
the more favorable conditions of the individual 
testing. 

The children who were admitted did so well 
that the experiment has been repeated every 
subsequent September. Since all the success- 
ful candidates in the first testing were found, 
on inquiry from their teachers, to have stood in 
the upper half of their respective classes, it was 
decided to lower the score required for admit- 
tance on the group test. The limit was fixed 
tentatively at ten points, these points to be made 
on the first two pages of Dearborn General 
Examination A. Also, it was decided to limit 
these groups to ten or a dozen children so that 
the examiner could give plenty of special at- 
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5 months with a mental age of 6 years and 2 





beg 
= 7 months and an intelligence quotient of 114, 
TABLE V. Children admitted to first grade Sept., 1921 - S +7 & He was a nervous and an excitable child, and 
Report of Grade I work = S = Eo was considerably upset by the death of a 
A M.A. I Read. Spell. M Pen. Ari = Ra Ec younger sister. His mother, who seemed to 
ge » eee -Q. Read. § pe . a en. Arith. Lang. = &% wie understand him very well, perhaps because of 
Albert Grosvenor . 5-3 6-2 118 1 : 3 3 G E G her similar temperament, took him out of school 
Gardner Page ........ 5-8 6-0 106 4 i 2 4 P P G a ; “4 ; . : 
i ann... oF G 2 9 3 3 E G G and did not reenter him until the following 
Kenneth Benson .. 5-5 G 1 1 1 2 G F E vear. It is gratifying to note that he is now 
Donald Badger ....... 5-6 G 2 2 2 2 G E G adjusted properly and is doing excellent work 
Marjorie Wood ....... 5-6 G 1 2 2 2 E E G See Site shinee 
Katherine Baker ..... 5-7 5-10 105 2 ‘ 3 2 F E G sia 
Cynthia Robinson 5-6 G 2 2 2 2 G E E TABLE VIII 
SE WOE scccescece 5-1 G 2 2 2 3 G Y G Scholarshi eda ae 7 
Ralph Doucette ...... 5-8 G 1 9 9 8 E E G Scholarship Ratings: Number and Percentage 
William Rogers ...... 5-6 G 1 3 3 3 E E G of pupils in each quarter of the class. 
David Kennerson...... 5-5 G : 2. se @ F G E All subjects combined. 
Daron Kelley ........ 5-5 G 2 4 4 4 G E G Quarter Number Pe 
Mary Hickey ......... 5-3 G 2 2 3 3 G F E 1 (High) on ee 
Ruth Buswell ........ 5-5 G | #+ 2 4 E E G 2 112 34.6 
Betty Gilman......... 5-6 6-0 110 2 3 3 2 G G G 3 45 16.9 
. 4 (Low) 17 6.4 
ae Total 266 100.0 
TABLE VI. Children admitted to first grade in Sept., 1921 . = uo S ra” eee , > 
Report of Grade II work* = ce As some interesting: tacts appear im table IX 
= 2 3 @ where the ratings for the children in the dif- 
si ao pong I.Q. Read. Spell. Mus. Pen. Arith. Lang. BM Aa £8 ferent subjects are shown. Ratings for arith- 
ert Grosvenor .... ! 9-3 118 1 1 2 3 G E G metie and language we ao infreana ; 
Gardner Page ........ 5-8 6-0 106 2 2 1 9 G 5 . wore ; - rT | —, mt re . infre juent that 
Edith Stevenson ..... 5-7 G 3 3 3 3 G G E so hngpliggartianns- b> Maggelbenrnad there Rodind 
Kenneth Benson ..... 5-5 G 9 3 1 3 3 G E E to be a remarkable superiority in reading 
ene Bi eed vies 56 ¢ 2 1 2 1 G E E among these children, since more than half of 
arjorie Wood ....... 5-6 1 1 2 2 G G E them (51.6 per ce are j ee 
Katherine Baker ..... 5-7 5-10 108 2 1 2 «1 F F G rp ge ii oe leans Phe ae ae 
Cynthia Robinson .... 5-6 G 1 1 8 2 F E E of the \ asses, ane practically 4» per cent were 
DE EEE cecscecces 5-1 G 1 1 9 G E E ranked in the upper half. There is not such a 
aoe h oeppette rae aNd . : : : 2 2 G G G high record in any of the other subjects, and 
illiam Rogers ..... 5- 4 3 P G venmanship ratings are considerably 
gy Aen ntl ae G 1 ; 9 > : - & . S the penmanship rating ar nsidk rably lower 
Daron Kelley ........ 5-5 G 1 2 4 3 9 ie : E E than the others. This would seem to indicate 
Mary Hickey eeeeeeee 5-3 G 2 2 1 3 2 ee G r E that these children are not so far developed in 
Ruth Buswell ........ 5-5 G Moved—no record muscular coordination as they are in the more 
a anen . 66 , 6-0 110 1 2 1 2 2 1 G E E strictly “mental” funetions. | It is intaseatiod 
These are the same pupils whose records for Grade I are reported in Table V. to note in this connection that many of the 
. ‘ $3 ‘ _— kit dergart nm candidates der 4 ears and $ 
tention to all individuals who needed it. The language. This gives a total of 23 first ranks neal old ohe poor a. u aa ; 7 : , 
ten point limit turned out to be altogether sat and seven second ranks. The results from all fifth. sixth and m sa \ hy in th : he 
- i . 2 ‘ ( some es eve 1e seve 
isfactory. the classes were calculated in the same man- years of the Stanford Binet Scale almost ma 
Tn the spring of 1922, Mr. Fausey sent to ner, and all were combined to get the figures in variably failed in drawing the square—a four- 
his teachers a questionnaire to be filled out con- table VIII. emanate tent 
cerning each of the under age pupils who had The findings represent a very satisfactory ; , 
been admitted and who were still in the school state of affairs. Nearly 77 per cent of these TABLE X. Ratings for Social Adaptability 
system. <A year later another set of question- under aged pupils were in the upper half of —_ re werent 
naires was sent out. In these questionnaires their classes and more than a third of them , Social Adaptability Interest 
the teacher was asked to indicate in which quar- were in the upper quarter. ene —- ae ae Number Per Cent 
ter of the class she would rate the pupil in read- Among all the cases reported there was only Good oe - 13 18'3 91 29:6 
ing, spelling, music, and penmanship, and, a single child who did not do satisfactory sthech ree 5 7.0 1 ee 
somewhat less frequently, in arithmetic and work. This was C. M., who was admitted to Poor ....... 6 8.5 - 2.8 
language. Statements were also requested con- kindergarten in 1920 at the age of 5 vear re tig ere = sey 
chip a ac — 4 e age of 5 years and Totals ... 7 ) 7 
cerning the child’s health, his social adaptability _ eens in ae 
and his interest in the general activities of the ~ 
school. These statements by the teachers were = 
classified by the present writer as denoting ex- Table VII. Children admitted to first grade in Sept., 1922 . ir 3& 
cellent, good, fair, or poor. Report of Grade I work = S = ac 
The results of the tests ¢ stionnaires x v 25 2" 
Po pre Sapo a lage cage enter payee eye Age M.A. I.Q. Read. Spell. Mus. Pen. Arith.Lang. 2 aa ££ 
on ae ens ore a = ohn Pell .......... 5-4 60 113 4 27 2 8 G E F 
I to VIL inclusive will be found the individual Margaret Jackson , Bel 6-6 128 2 2 2 3 G E E 
records of the pupils admitted. The results of Arthur Kidder ....... 5-4 6-2 116 2 3 2 2 G E E 
the Stanford Binet examinations show that this Eliz. Chamberlain +++ 5-6 G 2 1 1 2 E E E 
; - ; ; pom Janet Sargent ....... 5-7 G 2 2 4 2 G E E 
group of children is decidedly superior. The William Ellwood " 59 5-10 104 1 ° 3 3 : 3 “ y 
median I. Q. is over 115, and no I. Q falls Abe Levine .......... 68 66 115 2 2 2 8 2 36 G «—E 
below 105. There appear a number of striking Harriet Cooper ...... 5-4 G 2 3 1 2 . —E G G 
cases especially among the kindergarten candi- oe eee ernie 5-8 ey on : : . : 5 a > - 
dates. Several of these children who were too William Costello 5-6 5-10 106 9 5) 3 3 9 G E 4 
young chronologically to enter kindergarten Eliz. Philbrick reer ke | 6-0 111 1 3 2 2 F F : 
turned out to have mental ages which should George Neiley ....... 5-6 G 1 1 2 2 G E E 
enable them to do the work of the first grade. Mary E. Kerr ....... 5-7 G 1 1 1 1 F E E 
ae WEE fe ee the eniel 4 Mary Kennerson ..... 5-4 G 1 2 1 4 G E E 
n ta rie is s own t 1e reé su t of the Marjorie Dutch ...... 5-4 G 1 1 1 2 E E E 
teacher’s rankings of pupils in the four quar- Peggy Symmes ...... 5-2 G 1 1 1 1 G E E 
ters of the class. This table was compiled by . 
adding the total number of ranks obtained in TABLE IX 
“ach subject by each class for the year i hie -) : : r i 
8 SE besire wih pi chi ee oll ey Scholarship Ratings: Number and Percentage of pupils in each quarter of the class. Studies 
eae ee Considered separately. 
in table II there are seven pupils in the first Readi Spelli Musi 
arter in reading, six in the firs arter ¢ 1 oe : gaia | — Penmanshi 
Lope greeny end a - A “gs - Quarter Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Number PerCent Number Per Cent 
me in ‘ id qui r in spelling, five in 1 32 51.6 23 38.3 18 29.0 10 16.1 
the first and two in the second quarter in music, 2 25 40.3 24 40.0 25 40.3 29 46.8 
three in the first quarter and four in the second 3 ; 9 il 18.3 12 19.4 20 32.3 
quarter in penmanship, one i: the first quarter . aie one é.. oA Po is 3 4.8 
in arithmetic, and one in the first quarter in Totals 62 100.0 60 100.0 62 100.0 62 100.0 
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As regards scholarship, then, it appears that 
the performances of these under aged children 
were satisfactory to an extraordinary degree. 
Scholarship, however, is not all significant; 
social adaptability and interest in the more 
activities are also 
highly important in the development of the 
individual. It might well be expected that 
these younger children would not have the basis 
of social experience to enable them to adapt 
themselves to the new environment presented 
by the school, and that their interests might be 
confined pretty closely to their immediate tasks 


general phases of school 


and contacts. 

The figures in table IX, however, tell us that 
neither of the above assumptions is true. Two- 
thirds of the ratings under each heading are 
“excellent.” while the ratings “excellent” and 
“good” combined include 84.5 and 95.8 per cent 
of the pupils. Here again the results are ex- 
tremely gratifying. 

It is frequently stated by opponents of the 
practice that admitting children to school at 
an early age is likely to impair their health. 
There is no evidence in the Winchester group 
of children that such is the case, since 86 per 
cent of had health. 
Furthermore, examination of the questionnaires 
that 


them good or excellent 


indicates most of those whose health was 
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rated as “poor” had only the ordinary children’s 
diseases. 


TABLE XI. Health Ratings 


Rating Number Per Cent 
ER. cee py arade eeu Bans 12 16.9 
RESETS Par yee Ree een gee weet ey 49 69.0 
| PR rrer er erro e 7 9.9 
a ee rr eer es re 3 4.2 

71 100.0 


Another assertion sometimes made is that the 
under aged children, while they may keep up 
with the class for a time, will gradually fall 
behind in later years. borne out 
by the this Ratings 
were obtained from the teachers for both the 
first and second grade work of the children 
admitted to the first 1921. These 
ratings, which are presented in table XII, show 


This is not 


results of experiment. 


grade in 
a rather marked improvement in the pupils’ 
work during their second year. The percentage 
in the upper half of the class increases from 
68.3 to 75.3, and the percentage in the highest 
quarter is more than doubled. This seems to 
indicate that the under aged children quickly 
overcome any handicap they may be under at 
the beginning of their school work and rise to 
the front ranks in their classes. 
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It appears, then, that this experiment is a 
highly successful one. The pupils have, on the 
whole, done work above the average of their 
older Their health has not been 
impaired, they have proved socially adaptable, 
and have shown more than average interest in 
general school activities. There is an indication 
also that their work will improve as they go on 
in school. It is undoubtedly true that tremen- 
dous injustice would have been done many of 


TABLE XIl 


Comparison of first and second year’s work. 
Pupils admitted in 1921. 


classmates. 


Grade I Grade II 
Quarter Number PerCent Number Per Cent 
1 9 14.3 21 32.1 
2 34 54.0 28 43.2 
3 15 23.8 12 18.5 
4 5 7.9 4 6.2 
Totals 63 100.0 65 100.0 


these pupils if they had been kept out of school 
for another year when they were fully capable 
In each case 
On the 
basis of these results the writer feels justified 
the 
adoption of this scientific method for admitting 


of going ahead with the work. 
a year of human life has been saved. 


in recommending, without qualification, 


children to school. 


The Efficiency of the Platoon School 


John C. Almack, Stanford University, California. 


The statement is generally accepted that the 


platoon school is more efficient than the con- 
ventional organization. Two lines of evidence 
are usually offered in proof. First, it 1s main- 


a platoon school for a 
Second, it 


that without increasing the cost one can offer 


tained that one ean run 


smalle per capita cost. is declared 


broader and richer curriculum, specialized 
instruction, and opportunities for participation 


in many worth while social activities. 


Reports vary concerning the amounts of the 
The 


extravagant claims made do not run above fifty 


savings or the gains in efficiency. most 


per cent. In general, the claims for gains are 


greater than the savings. In either case, facts 


and figures drawn from actual eases do not 
hear out the hopes of the enthusiasts. The Gary 
survey found the platoon schools costing as 


The 


she wed 


schools. brief ex- 
Detroit little 
in the two types so far as costs were 


much as conventional 


periment from 
difference 


concerne d. 


reported 


This paper is written for the purpose of rais- 
“What is the saving or gain 
In attempting 


ing one question: 
through the platoon system?” 
to answer the question, a search has been made 
for the which the platoon 


essential ways in 


school differs from the conventional. It is not 
assumed that this variable indicates all the ad- 
vantages in a special way, but rather it is a 


formula or symbol of general meaning. 
Saving vs. Efficiency 
In the first place there is necessitated a dis- 
tinction between economy and efficiency. As 
the first term is used here, it signifies saving, 
effected 


without 


either through cutting down costs, 


an inerease in 
The second 


regard to results, or 
effort without an inerease in costs. 
term is used to stand for an increase in results 
when costs remain constant, or a reduction in 


costs with results remaining constant. 


The first may be illustrated in the following 
way Suppose there are ten classes of forty 
pupils each, in an intermediate school. By in- 
the size of the classes to fifty pupils 
each, we can dispense with the services of two 


CTreasi} u 





their salaries. Or 


we arbitrarily decide to reduce the salaries of 


and 


teachers 


save suppose 


all teachers ten per eent. This would also be 


an economy measure. An example drawn from 
the 


length of the working day 


industrial world would be increasing the 
from eight to nine 
hours without wage increases. 
Efficiency may also be illustrated: Suppose 
that the results being secured in arithmetic may 
be expressed by the term fifty. Through the 
use of a simple method which requires no more 
of the teacher and costs, nothing for equipment, 
the results are increased to sixty. Again assume 
that in the conventional school equipment is in 
use only seventy per cent of the school day. 


3y a reorganization, the equipment may be 
used ninety per cent of the school day, without 
changing other conditions. These gains repre- 


sent real efficiency. 
How the Platoon Plan Works 
Now let 


consists of two groups, A 


us consider the platoon plan. It 
B, let us 


with an equal number of classes and an ap- 


and say, 
proximately equal number of pupils in each. 
The curriculum is divided into two parts which 
may be called regular subjects and special sub- 
The regular subjects are taught in con- 
the 


jects. 


ventional classrooms, special subjects in 


rooms such as shops, studios, labora- 
While the A 


group is using the rooms and equipment for 


special 


tories, gymnasia, and assemblies. 


the regular subjects, the B group is using the 
At the end of a given period, 


an exchange is made, the B group going to the 


snecial facilities. 


classrooms, the A group to the special rooms. 
Theoretically, all the facilities 
throughout the school day. 


are in use 

Text, note the type of situation which is very 
often the 
platoon plan. is in charge of a 


responsible for the introduction of 
A principal 
school of 640 pupils. It is organized along con- 
teachers in 
In addition to the 
has an 


ventional lines, with classroom 


charge of forty pupils each. 
sixteen classrooms, he auditorium, a 
library, a playroom, a shop, and, of course, a 
playground. The school day is six hours long, 


or to put in other words, consists of twelve 


half-hour 


means 102 periods of teaching a day. 


periods. For sixteen classes, this 

Assume again that at the opening of the fall 
quarter, he finds a greatly increased enrollment. 
Instead of 640 pupils, he must provide for 800, 
an increase of 25 per cent. He does not wish 
to add to the size of his classes, or perhaps the 
classrooms are too small to accommodate larger 
numbers. He now has twenty classes instead 
of sixteen, and 240 half-hour periods a day. 
Without increasing the number of teachers, he 
ean take care of the increased enrollment by 
having each teacher work for fifteen periods a 
day instead of twelve as under the old plan. 
the four 
the capacity of his 
building 25 per cent through the platoon plan. 


He has, therefore, saved salaries of 


teachers, and increased 


Increasing the Teacher’s Load 


the becomes 
apparent that there are two ways to increase 
the teacher’s load. 


From foregoing discussion it 
One way is to increase the 
number of pupils she teaches. Another is to 
increase the number of periods a day that she 
the the 
teacher’s load has been increased by giving her 


teaches. In illustration just given, 


a seven and one-half hour day instead of a Six 
hour day under the conventional system. As 
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the platoon plan works out in this instance, 
then, it is 
measure. It will 


an economy, and not an efficiency 
be noted that the difference 
between 240 periods and 192 periods is 48 
periods At twelve periods per teacher, if the 
load had not been increased, four new teachers 
would have been required, and the platoon plan 
would have been no more economical than the 
old plan. 

There is no economy, then, in the platoon 
supplied to 
This 


fact is sometimes skillfully concealed even from 


plan if enough relief teachers are 


keep from increasing the teacher’s day. 


combining the two devices for 
adding to the té load, 


pupils and a day. 


the teachers by 


sacher’s namely, more 


longer Certain classes, 


especially in play and gymnastics, music, and 
assembly will contain two or even more groups 
of forty. 
the pupil-hours of the 


Of course this means the doubling of 
teachers in charge of 
such classes. 

Before continuing the analysis of the school 
process further, let us return to the question 
of amount of the theoretical gain in the platoon 


school. It will be remembered that the increase 


in school population as given was 25 per cent. 
We also note that in order to get in 240 half 
length of the 
was increased from twelve half-hour 


hour f teaching the 


pe riods ( 
schoo] dav 
periods to fifteen. This is from six hours to 
seven and one-half. The increase in the length 
of the school day was also 25 per cent, the same 
as the increase in the school enrollment. 
The factor that really determines the number 
of pupils that ean theoretically be added to the 
f 
can add to the normal school day. 


conventional enrollment is the number « 
periods we 
The normal day, let us say, is four hours, and 
the enrollment is three hundred pupils. By in 
creasing the length of the day to six hours we 
can accommodate 450 pupils in the same school, 
an increase of 50 per cent. The formula for 
determining the efficiency or the economy of 


the platoon school may be expressed thus: 


length in hours of the 
day and St. D equals the length of the 
Should classes 


larger than the standard be formed, the formula 


in which D equals the 
platoon 
standard or conventional day. 


may be applied by substituting class for day. 


The Effect on Costs 
Now let us again consider the effect of the 
platoon plan upon costs. Our conclusion was 
that the plan carries no gain in efficiency SO 
far as teachers are concerned. Economy there 


That 


increasing the 


may be at the expense of labor values. 


is, the economy is a result of 
teacher’s load. If relief teachers are added in 
sufficient number to care for the heavier load, 
the costs under the platoon plan for instruction 
are exactly equal to the costs under the old plan. 

Second, let us see how it applies to admin 
istration. In the old school which we described, 
the principal had 640 pupils or sixteen classes 
Under the new plan he has 800 
He has, theoretically 


at least, 25 per cent more cases of attendance, of 


to look after. 
pupils or twenty classes. 
discipline, conferences, and class and 
teach ng superv or which he is responsible 
His load h is ilso ners sed 
the teacher’s If an as 
employed to take care of the extra work (assum 
ing that 640 pupils represent a standard num- 
ber for administration) there is no economy. 
If not, there is a saving of 25 per cent effected 
at the expense of the principa 


parent 


at the same rate as 
istant of equal ability is 


0] costs is 


A third important element in 


the building. In this case, a building that nor- 


mally took care of only sixteen classes, has been 


made to serve twenty. No additions were nec« 
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sary in order to bring this about. The wear 


and tear will probably be but very little more; 
circumstances to mate 
In this 


are justified in saying that there is an 


not enough under the 


rially shorten the life of the building. 
case, we 
gain 


actual in etiiciency. 


Operating Costs 
The fourth point tor consideration is the cost 
ot operation, 


For our purposes, we may list 


J init rial sery ice, t iel, electric lights, and 


water. It that the increased 
affected the 


more 


is probably true 
enrollment has not materially 


janitor’s duties. He has no rooms to 


] 


clean, no more fires to look after, no more desks 


to dust. Likewise, the demands for heat and 
electricity probably have not varied much. The 
cost of 


item. 


water at the most 
Again, it 


is an unimportant 


appears that the conclusion 
may be reached that the platoon plan means 
added efficiency. 


We are now 


concerning the total economy and efficiency re 


prepared to make a statement 
sulting from the platoon plan. Statistics show 
that 
proximately as 


school expenditures are 


distributed ap- 


follows: Instruction, 70 per 


cent; administration, 10 per cent; building, 15 


per cent, and operation, 5 per cent. Using our 


previous figures for illustration, we have the 


following results: 


1. On instruction and administration a sav 
ing of 25 per cent amounts to 20 cents on the 


dollar, or 20 per cent. This is saved at the 


expense of a heavier load for the teachers and 


prineipal. 


2. On building and operation a gain in 


efficiency of 25 per cent amounts to 5 cents on 


the dollar, or 5 per cent. This approximates 


very closely the average gain under the plan. 


Small as the « ficiency of the platoon plan is, 


yet there are circumstances when it may be 


turned to account in a worth-while manner. 


l 


In dealing with large amounts such as are in 


volved in the construction of new buildings. 


the gross gain runs into thousands of dollars. 


Ther may also be times when it makes the 


construction of new buildings possible For 


example, suppose that a city needs buildings 


method of or- 

$500,000. Under the 
almost always a factor— 
the district can raise but $400,000. By utiliz- 
ing the platoon plan, the city can provide an 


which under the conventional 


ganization would cost 


limitation on bonding 


adequate building of the same quality for the 
available funds, housing exactly the same num- 
ber of pupils that the more expensive building 
would have eared for. 

There are also many educational emergencies 
advisable to use 
method. 
fire and flood, 
sudden great influxes of population, failure of 


arising which may render it 


the economy values in the platoon 


Some that can be mentioned are 


funds, and 
such 
ditions as these, the platoon plan may make it 


the people to provide sufficient 


shortage of teachers. Under any con- 

possible to carry on school work successfully, 

where the old plan would be entirely inadequate. 
Net Gain Small 

No attempt is evaluate the 

economy or the efficiency resulting through the 


made here to 
broader platoon curriculum, the opportunities 
and the 
and the 
ean be ex- 


for participation in social activities, 


continuous use of the school plant 


The third 


pressed in terms of time, which can be trans- 


equipment. first and 
lated, though imperfectly, into dollars and cents. 
In the 

formula. 


main this is eared for in the general 

It is, moreover, worth while to keep 
in mind that schools having the old type organi- 
zation may have enriched curricula, clubs and 
societies, and may use their facilities far more 
extensively than they often do. 

The purpose of this discussion was to bring 
In or- 
der to emphasize the conclusions, they are stated 


out a few especially significant points. 


again very briefly: 
1. Most of the claims for increased efficiency 


from the platoon school are spurious. They 


] 


really signify savings at the expense of labor 


Ze The central factor in determining econ- 


omy and efficiency is the length of the school 
day. The general formula may be expressed 


difference between the platoon day and 


Concluded on Page 132) 

















ONE FAMILY’S CONTRIBUTION TO SCHOOL TEACHING PROFESSION. 


An Iroquois County, Illinois, 
state, eleven of them being pictured above 
resident of Crescent City, IIlL., 
same profession. 


family boasts of furnishing fourteen teachers to the educational institutions of that 
Back in the days of the Civil War Mrs. Fanny Kirby Harwood, now a 
began teaching in the Iroquois County schools. 


Thirteen of her children selected the 
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Presidents of Boards of Education 


Sketches of Men Who Lead in the Administration of the American Schools. 


The following sketches form the first of a 
series, which will appear in the ScHoot Boarp 
JourRNAL, descriptive of the character and force 
of those who head boards of education in the 
larger and smaller cities of the United States. 
Most of the sketches are written by school super- 
intendents who are in intimate touch with 
those who preside over the administrative labors 
of school systems, who have knowledge of their 
worth as men and their value in a great service 
to the nation. 

The sketches are not intended to be merely 
laudatory of those dealt with, but rather to 
afford an introduction to the kind of men that 
have been chosen to important leadership in 
the training for American citizenship. They 
afford an appreciation of the outstanding fact 
that the system of popular education, so essen- 
tial to our form of government, has been 
entrusted to men who give assurance of sta- 
bility and progress, and who inspire a higher 
conception and interpretation of the duties and 
obligations of citizenship. 

CONDE J. BRODBINE 
Chairman, School Committee, Revere, 
Massachusetts 

Conde J. Brodbine, chairman of the Revere, 
Massachusetts, school committee, is one of the 
youngest school committee chairmen in Massa- 
chusetts. He was born in Revere, April 4, 1897, 




















CONDE J. BRODBINE, 


Revere, Mass. 


and was educated in the Revere graded schools, 
the Revere High School, St. John’s Prepara- 
tory School, St. Anslem’s College and Boston 
University Law School. He is a practicing 
attorney with offices at Boston. He is a mem- 
ber of Revere Post 61, American Legion. He 
was in the aviation service during the World 
War. 

Mr. Brodbine was elected to the school com- 
mittee in December, 1921, receiving the largest 
vote cast for any individual candidate for any 
office in the primaries. He advocates a liberal 
financial support of the publie schools. He 
believes that the schools should be free from 
political influences. A few months ago he went 
on record before the committee on municipal 
finance of the Massachusetts Legislature in 
Opposition to financial control of an itemized 
school budget by the city council. He and the 
other members of the Revere school committee 
believe that the school committee should have 
authority to transfer from any budget item 
Within the total school budget appropriation 
witLout being obliged to go to the city council 


to pet permission to do so. The position of 














GEORGE J. RYAN, 
New York City. 
the Revere chairman in this matter is not due 
to Revere conditions but is the result of a study 
and a keen analysis of financial support and 
administration of city school systems. 

He says: “The school department in any city 
(I am not referring to Revere especially be- 
eause City Hall is treating us pretty well) 
ought to be independent of City Hall in all 
matters of administration and educational 
policy. School committees should not be ham- 
pered by political considerations in the adop- 
tion of educational policies. City council con- 
trol of an itemized school budget means that 
the city council and not the school committee 
has authority to determine the educational 
policy. The school committee with the advice 
of the superintendent of better 
qualified to determine educational policies than 
is the city 


schools is 


council and mayor. The school 
committee is elected by the people. 
department subordinate to the 


It is not a 
mayor and 
council. It is directly responsible to the people. 
Only a part of the school committee goes out 
of office in any one year. School committee 
membership, therefore, is always in large part 
an experienced membership. It is experienced 
in administrative duties, in budget making, 
and in anticipating the needs, of the schools. 
Certainly an inexperienced mayor will have 
less knowledge of the needs of the schools than 
an experienced school committee.” 

Mr. Brodbine believes in an extension of the 
use of school buildings for social, civic and 
charitable purposes. He favors the encourage- 
ment of evening schools and Americanization, 
and is a believer in a liberal curriculum rather 
than one in which the three R’s are stressed to 
the exclusion of the 
subjects. 


socalled non-practical 
GEORGE J. RYAN 
President of the Board of Education, New 
York City 

Ryan, president of the board of 
education, was appointed a member by Mayor 
John F. Hylan on January 2, 1918, for a term 
of four years, which expired May 2, 1922. He 
was reappointed for a full term of seven years 
expiring May 2, 1929. 


George J. 


During his term of 
office he served as a member of important com- 
mittees and was elected vice-president on May 
11, 1920, and president on May 9, 1922. sy 
virtue of his office of president of the board 
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of education he is ex-officio a member of the 
board of trustees of the college of the city of 
New York and of Hunter College, and a mem- 
ber of the New York Botanical Gardens. 

Mr. Ryan was educated in the public schools 
of Long Island City, St. Gabriel’s Academy, 
and St. Francis Xavier College; he is a mem- 
ber of the advisory board of Brooklyn College; 
a trustee of St. John’s Long Island City Hos- 
pital and the Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum 
of Brooklyn and Queens; he is a member of 
innumerable other charitable organizations. 
He is vice-president of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children of Queens and 
a member of the executive committee of the 
Queens Council of Boy Scouts of America. 

He was a member of the state constitutional 
convention in 1915, representing the Borough 
of Queens. He served as fuel administrator 
for his borough during the world war, and was 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
Borough of Queens from 1917 to 1919, inclusive. 

He has been engaged in the real estate busi- 
ness for over twenty-eight years. At present he 
is a director of the Long Island City Savings 
Bank, a director of the Long Island Finance 
Corporation, Jamaica, and is a member of the 
advisory board of the Corn Exchange Bank of 
Long Island City. 


ee 











CARL E. CROSON, 
Seattle, Wash. 


President Ryan is married and has two chil- 
dren. He resides in Flushing, Long Island. 
He is a member of the Rotary Club of Queens, 
of the Catholic Club of New York City, of the 
Colon Council of Knights of Columbus, of the 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, and 
the Oakland Golf Club. 

He has brought to the educational system a 
fine business training, a sympathetic knowledge 
of childhood, and an unquestionable determina- 
tion to make the city’s educational system the 
finest in the United States. 


CARL E. CROSON 

President of the Seattle Board of Education 

Seattle has been particularly fortunate in the 
character and ability of the men who have 
served upon her board of education. Elected 
upon a strictly nonpartisan basis, its members 
have been quite uniformly men of recognized 
ability and integrity. As a result, the schools 
have been practically free from politics for a 
number of years and the board has given con- 
sistent support to the educational policies of 
the superintendent. 
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It is worth while to note the personnel of 
the Seattle board as it is at present constituted. 
Of the five members, Mr. FE. 
nent banker, has served the schools for 
twenty years; Dr. C. W. Sharples is a surgeon 
of more than reputation; Mr. E. B. 
Holmes is a_ well-known while 
the other two, Mr. O. B. Thorgrimson and Mr. 
Carl E. 
standing and ability. 


Shorrock, promi- 


over 


local 
business man; 
Croson, are attorneys of recognized 

The last named of these gentlemen, who is 
now president of the board, is the subject of 
this sketch. President who has been 
a member of the board for three years, embodies 


( ‘roson, 


to a marked degree the qualities necessary for 
leadership in his position. Young, alert, clean 
combines 
the practical judgment of the man of affairs 
with the qualities of the finished speaker. He 
is constantly in demand for addresses and for- 
tunately is able to stand the strain of 


cut, and decisive in his manner, he 


con- 


tinued public appearances without noticeable 
effect. Mr. Croson has constantly held the good 


will and esteem of the teachers. His colleagues 
on the board have shown their recognition of 
his ability by recently electing him as president 
of their body, to succeed himself, which is con- 
trary to the regular practice. 

Leadership, however, should be measured by 
what it stands for and what it accomplished. 
The outstanding objectives of the board, under 
Mr. Croson’s presidency, have been the continu- 
ance of a sound business policy in the admin- 
istrative organization of the district and the 
bringing about of complete harmony through- 
out the system. Some of the board’s achieve 
ments are given herewith: 

1. A Research Department was established 
in September, 1922, under the direction of Dr. 
Fred C. Ayer of the University of Washington. 

2. A building survey has been made looking 
toward the formation of a definite 
policy. 


building 
3. Cooperation between the different admin- 
istrative departments of the district has been 
encouraged and developed to a high degree. 

4. Industrial work in the elementary schools 
has been extended to more schools without in- 
creasing the size of the teaching staff. 

5. The introduction of the 
school system has been tentatively adopted. 


intermediate 
6. High school and elementary school per 
capita costs have been reduced. 

7. The evening school work has been cen- 
tralized so that better available 
and a much wider variety of subjects can be 
offered at less expense. 


facilities are 


8. The voters authorized an additional tax 
levy of approximately $725,000 last May, which 
will provide additional building facilities. 

(Sketch written by Worth McClure, assistant 
to superintendent.) 

J. D. MASSEY 
President, Board of Education, Columbus, 
Georgia 

When Superintendent R. B. Daniel sought 
data for a biographical sketch of the president 
of the Columbus board of education which he 
was to write, he found himself confronted with 
a refusal on the part of his subject to divulge. 
Mr. Daniel said to himself: “I know that Mr. 
Massey is what we might term a self-made man. 
He is quite scholarly. He speaks several lan- 
guages fluently and is one of the best informed 
men 1h this state. He is a successful 
facturer of this time 
vice-president of one of the oldest cotton mills 
in the South. Aside 
business, he is more 


manu- 


oon ds, being at 


cotton 


from his own personal 


interested in education 


than in any other subject. He is a very original 


character, but broad minded and liberal in his 


views on all subjects.” But, he was 
persuaded to tell his life 


and an interesting story it 


finally 


story in his own way, 
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J. D. MASSEY, 
Columbus, Ga. 

“T was born so far back in the past that the 
hair on top of my scarce. Am 
South 
Was reared far back in the woods among the 
mountains, and did not 


head is 
County, 


very 


a native of Oconee Carolina. 


know what a railway 
locomotive was until I was quite a sizable boy. 

“Ancestry, Seoteh Lrish 
ate cold food on Sundays, 
work, economy and 
school education 


schools of the 


Presbyterians, who 
and believed in hard 
What little 


received was in the country 


self-reliance. 


neighborhood. 


“As soon as big enough to “escape,” left those 


surroundings and went to Atlanta, Georgia. 
There studied stenography and_ typewriting. 


medicine, but did not 
like the idea of day, night and Sunday uncer- 


Thereafter threatened 
tainties and irregularities in the way of prac- 
tice. Then threatened law, but upon observing 
that it was a contentious profession, wherein 
rascals had to be defended with the same ardor 
abandoned that idea. 

“Then found a position with the state rail- 


as if they were saints, 


road commission of Georgia. 
that body 
secretary when 


The position ot 
secretary of 
elected 


years of age. 


becoming vacant, was 


just past twenty-one 
After holding that position about 
ten years, was offered the position of treasurer 
of the Eagle & Phenix Mills, a cotton manu- 
facturing corporation, of Columbus, Georgia, 


tleld 


that position twelve years, then became vice- 


and accepted because it paid more money. 


president of the same corporation, and now hold 
that position. Hold sundry other positions that 
do not amount to much, such as being director 
in various corporations. 

“Never wanted any free jobs, but have had 
a number of them, such as president of board 
of trade, of social clubs, and the like. One of 
these free jobs that I could not shake off was 
a member of the school board for sixteen years 
and president for about one year. Never made 
any decided effort to get rid of the school board 
work, because education is about the most civ- 
ilizing influence in the world, and is, therefore, 
sadly needed by every human being, so that 


viewed simply from a standpoint of public 
safety, if nothing else, it is a matter that can- 
not have too much attention and encourage 
ment. 

“Am a member of no lodges, secret orders, 


Kiwanians, nor 
, and don’t want to be. 
Like to devote spare time to things that appeal 


nor Civitans, nor Lions, nor 


Rotarians, and never was 


to me, instead of being dragged around as a 
part of sundry organizations, doing things that 
I don’t care for. 

“As to hunting, shot a snowbird once when 
As to fishing, 
caught a minnow with a bent pin, the summer 
then laid off 


aged about eight years, and quit. 


following, and from fishing. 


‘Thrashed’ around a golf field twice and gave 
it up. 

“Took dancing lessons from a fat lady teacher 
onee during a hot summer, and backed out of 
that amusement. Never did own an automobile 
and, bless the Lord, neve? want to. Was asked 
to play poker once, but decided that a dollar 
in the jeans was worth more to me than it 
would be in the other fellow’s jeans, and hence 
declined. 

“Net result—have absolutely no taste what- 
ever for socalled and 
ments, and yet, strange to say, am just as happy 
Just naturally like to walk and take 
athletic exercises regularly, not especially for 
health and= strength, but 


agreeable. 


“sports,” games amuse- 


as a king. 
because they are 
Am fond of ‘night life’ in the shape 
of crawling under the covers not later than ten 
o'clock and sleeping full eight hours. Have 
plenty of socalled “habits.” most of which are 
fact, that a bad 
habit is what one does not like to do himself. 
“Tlave a natural love for books, and especially 
those dealing with history, travel, foreign lan- 


fuages, and 


pleasant; in have observed 


have 
money on books than a person of 


antiquity, and spent more 
Seotch-Irish 
extraction would be expected to spend for any- 
thing which goes to prove that people spend 
money for what they want, and are close when 
they really are not interested. 

“Am not a sentimentalist and am not chicken- 
hearted about ‘hardships,’ because I have never 
observed any that hardships hard 
work did anybody. On the believe 
that most of the socalled ‘social problems’ are 
due to the lack of hard work. 
that 


relieved, but 


harm and 


eontrary, 


Readily concede 
immediate and should be 
that people ought to be 
taught by our edueational systems how to make 
a living, and then either be made to earn a liv- 
ing or be put in jail. 

“Also think that socalled 


varnishes over at public expense a great 


acute distress 


mainly 


‘charity’ simply 
deal 
of physical deficiency that could and should be 
remedied, thereby 


rendering potential beggars 


and jail birds useful citizens. For instance, 
many are accused of being shiftless who merely 
have hook-worm. Others actually become 
morons because they are clogged up with 
adenoids. Others are always feeble because 
they have diseased tonsils and things of that 
sort. Still others are considered half foolish 


because they have poor eyesight that needs at- 
tention. Others are pitiful objects because, 
although having plenty of food, it is made bar- 
barously unpalatable and indigestible by the 
alleged cooking that it receives. 

belief that the sentimentalists 
and the uplifters are merely exhausting their 
emotions and pawing the air in vain instead of 
getting at the causes of these things and pre 
venting and eliminating them. 


“Tlence mv 


“Never sueceeded in catching a wife. Per- 
haps was always a little too close with money 
matters to dazzle the fair ones. However, have 
thought of advertising in the papers to see, if 
there is as big a crank of the lady persuasion 
who might ‘join up’ to see whether two could 
live as cheaply as one.” 
E. E. PERRY 
President, Board of School Trustees, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana 
To Mr. Perry, now president of the board, 
treasurer and 1921-1922, and 
1922-1925, respectively, and to Byron H. Som- 
ers, president of the board for 1920-1921, 1921- 
1922, 1922-1923, 
debted for 
its fruition. 


secretary for 


the school city is greatly in- 
a far-seeing policy now coming to 


These two men conceived and carried out a 
building which for the first time in 
ten years has adequately housed the high school 
population, and added 
for graded They 


program 


which has 2,000 seats 


school children. established 


a salary schedule for teachers which places Fort 
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E. E. PERRY, 
Fort Wayne, Ind 
Wayne among the leaders in her class, and 
which is exeelled by only a few cities larger 
than Fort Wavne. 
They established qualifications for teachers 
nd principals which are rapidly raising the 
standard ot school work in the city. They 


did their share with the other members of the 


board, in establishing an adequate tax rate for 
sche purposes. 
Be st of all, thev set the publie schools of Fort 


Wavne s tar forward that all school people 


find their work increasingly pleasant and 
effective. Because they stood shoulder to 
shoulde P. in the tace ot hostile criticism, ho 


made of the one which does not 


The schools of Fort 


mention can be 


equally apply to the other. 


Wayne are laid under an obligation to these 
men, an obligation which will endure bevond 
their litetime. 
JOHN H. ADAMSON 
President, Board of Education, Clifton, New 
Jersey 

John H. Adamson was born in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, December 20, 1851. Over fifty years 
ago he came to this country and settled in 
Clifton where he still resides. 


Mr. Adamson is a carpenter, builder and con 
tractor, with offices located in New York City, 
where he has executed and completed many city 
and government contracts. 
first settled in Clifton, Mr. 
Adamson has had an active interest in the city’s 
affairs. He a charter member of the 
First Improvement Association and was presi- 
dent of the fire department. 


From the time he 
served as 


While acting in 


this capacity, he used his influence in greatly 











JOHN H 


Cliftor New Jersey 


ADAMSON 
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reducing the fire insurance rates. In 1916 he 
was elected to the assembly. Later Mr. Adam- 
son was appointed to the board of education of 
the city of Clifton and became its president in 
1920, which office he holds today. 

Mr. Adamson is widely read and has made 
an intensive study of civic and economic prob- 
lems and has always endeavored to raise poli- 
tics to a higher standard of 


honesty and 


efficiency. 


ROBERT EDWARD WESCHLER 


President, Board of School Directors, Erie, 
Penna. 


Mr. Weschler is one of that city’s progressive 
business men and influential citizens. He has 
a long and ereditable record of service on the 
school board. He was elected to the board in 
1907 when members were still chosen to repre- 
sent the various wards of the city and he has 
been steadily reelected with a complimentary 
majority at the expiration of each term till the 
present time. 

His service on the board has been intelligent, 
tactful, painstaking, conservative, and at the 
He is well informed 
in matters of school administration and school 
policy and is a broad-minded, liberal director, 
always looking to the best interests of the boys 


same time progressive. 


and girls of Erie and the interests of the tax- 
payers He has three times served as 


president of the board. 


as well. 


the 
publie school enrollment has doubled, increas 
ing from 8.000 to 16,000, the eight four plan has 


During his term of service as director, 


given way to the six-three-three plan of school 


organization, and house- 


hold arts courses have been established, and a 


vocational, industrial 
building program of which the city may well 
be proud has been carried to completion. Upon 
his and 
a new building program have just been made. 


recommendation a new school survey 
Mr. Weschler has been an ardent* supporter 
and intelligent promoter of all these progressive 
the Erie 
is proud of his native city 

and of its schools and is always ready to do his 


the educational advance of 


school district. He 


steps in 


full civie duty anywhere. 


Mr. Weschler gives unstintingly of his time 
to the work of the school board. When not 


engaged in thinking of the needs of the schools 
he devotes his energies to his voeation as shoe 
He is d the 
largest shoe houses in the city which is ealled 
“Weschler’s,” His home and church 
also claim their share of his time and affection. 
He is besides 
merce and of 
fact, he 


the real strength of city, state, and nation lies. 


DR. WILLIAM J. MERCER 


Chairman, Public School Committee, Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts 


Dr. Mercer was born in Pittsfield, Massachu 
setts, October 6, 1891. He is a graduate of the 
Pittsfield high school and of Holy Cross Col 
the latter institution he 

Bachelor of Arts and 
his M. D. 


merchant. proprietor of one of 


ot course, 
a member of the chamber of com 


the board. In 
is one of the all-round citizens in whom 


retail merchants’ 


received 
Master of 
Harvard 


lege. From 
the degree of 
Arts. He 
University. 
He is the son of Dr. William M. Mercer, who 


for many years was a leading physician in the 


received from 


city of Pittsfield, and who served with distine 


tion and honor on the Pittsfield school com 
mittee from 1872 to 1906. One of Pittsfield’s 
finest schoo] buildings is named the William 


M. Mercer School. 


The younger Dr. Mercer has been a member 
of the Pittsfield public school committee since 
1911. 


member of the 


During this time he has been an active 


various sub-committees at d has 
been chairman of the 


1920. 


full committee since Jan 


uary, 


As a 


] » 
well known to the citizens of Pitt 


physician, Dy William J. 


she ld, ind has 
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ROBERT EDWARD WECHSLER, 


Erie, Pa. 


a large, lucrative which 


makes heavy inroads on his time. 


practice necessarily 
He has been 
honored several times by the various ecivie and 
benevolent organizations to which he belongs. 
He is past district deputy of the Knights of 
Columbus, past Exalted Ruler of the Pittsfield 
Veteran Volunteer 
addition to 


Firemen’s Association. In 


these activities, he 


has been un- 
time and effort to the 


advancement of the Pittstield publie school in- 


sparing in giving his 


terests. During his régimé the schools have 
been carefully reorganized. At present the 
Pittsfield public school system comprises six 
years elementary, three years junior’ high 


school and three years senior high school work. 


Kindergarten, training, domestic sci- 
household continuation 
school, special classes for the mentally retarded, 
Non-English-Speaking and 


sion 


manual 


ence, state-aided arts, 


University Exten- 
Classes in a variety of subjects, are all 
found in the publie school organization. 

Dr. Mercer has been always a consistent and 
giving to Pittsfield the best 
that a modern American city should have along 
educational lines. Ile 


must 


strong advocate of 


is not a faddist;°on the 


contrary, he be shown the value of 


any- 
His rela- 
tions with the school department are on a dis- 
tinctly professional basis. <A remark 
of his that 
he is a doctor of medicine and does not pretend 


thing new before he subscribes to it. 
favorite 
in discussing educational work is 
to be an authority on the details of school man- 


agement. He expects a clear, logical explana- 
tion for the work which is being carried on by 
the school department. He fund 


per- 


has a great 


of knowledge and experience in matters 














DR. WM. J 
Pittsfield, 


MERCER 
Mass 
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education which enables him to 
diagnose a situation quickly and accurately. 
He is ever frank in expressing his views and 
when a matter which is distinctly educational 
in its scope is presented, he demands that the 
school experts prove the case. 


taining to 


The school committee, under his leaderghip, 
leaves the professional side of the school sys- 
tem to the men and women who are employed 
to conduct the schools. With such men as Dr. 
Mercer serving on the school committee, the 
general policies of the school department are 
determined, while in matters distinctly educa- 
tional, the school committee acts more in an 
advisory capacity than with a dictatorial 
attitude. 


WALTER HUMPHREYS 
Chairman, School Board, Brookline, Mass. 
Mr. Humphreys, who has been a member of 

the Brookline school board since 1913 and its 
chairman since 1916, has spent his life in the 
immediate vicinity of Boston, and has had ex- 
tended experience in educational fields. 
He born in Dorchester in 1874; 
graduated from English high school of Boston 
in 1892, and from the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in 1897. For two years he was 
engaged in mechanical engineering, and re- 
turned in 1899 to become assistant to the sec- 
retary of Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
In 1902 the position of registrar was created, 
and Mr. Humphreys was chosen to fill it, which 
position he held until 1922. 
treasurer of the M. I. T. 
from 1907 to 1922. Since 
the secretary and a 
Cooperative Society. 


was was 


He was secretary- 
Alumni Association 

1917 he has 
director of the Harvard 
He has filled the position 
of the president of the American Association 
of College Registrars, and treasurer of the Fed- 
Alumni Secretaries. In 1922 he 
resigned from the position of registrar at M. 
I. T. to assume the executive secretaryship of 
the National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers, among his other duties the 
editorship of their quarterly technical journal. 
In Brookline itself he the secretary 
of the trustees of the public library since 1916, 


been 


eration of 


having 


has been 
and a member of the school committee since 
1913. In 1906 he 
of Evanston, Illinois, and their family consists 


married Victoire E. Casgrain 
of three boys and a girl. 

Since Mr. Humphreys was chosen chairman 
of the school 1916, 


seen some striking changes. 


the schools have 
The appropriation 
for the year 1916 was $290,089, while for the 
present year (1923) it has been $583,320. The 
enrollment has increased from 4,787 pupils to 
5,541. 


been 


board in 


The maxima for teachers’ salaries have 
increased times. The changes 
since 1916 are for the seventh and eighth grades 
from $1,100 to $2,000; for the first six grades 
from $1,000 to $1,900; for the kindergarten 
from $900 to $1,600. In the high school special 
classifications in the teaching corps have been 
established, and promotion is made regardless 
of sex. 


several 


Brookline has always been among the leaders 
in the in looking out for the health 
of the school children, and yet since 1916 it has 
developed this work to such an extent that 
from a payment of $300 for part-time service 
of a chief medical inspector it at present em- 
ploys practically the whole time of a medical 
director at a salary of $4,000. The regular 
distribution and consumption of milk, and the 
installation of a system of careful weights and 
measurements was made, and an assistant nurse 
was appointed to take full charge of the health 
campaign, and a dietitian to take full charge 
of the lunches at the high school. 

Soon after Mr. Humphreys became chairman 
of the board, the board voted to have a survey 
made of the school and the 
propriated $5,000 for this purpose. 


country 


system, town ap- 


The report 
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MRS. ALMA H. NORTH, 
Bellingham, Wash. 


of the survey commission, which was published 
in April, 1917, used extensively in 
educational courses in various colleges, and has 
been largely the basis of the changes that have 
been gradually introduced in the Brookline 
schools since that-time. During the year 1921-22 
the ninth grade was gradually abolished, and 


has been 


the age of admission to the kindergarten raised 
to four years, and the first grade, five and one- 
half years. In 1921 the board voted and the 
town appropriated money for the erection of 
the first unit of a comprehensive high school, 
the cost of this first unit being about $550,000. 

Mr. Humphreys, and all the other members of 
the board, believes in having the greatest possi- 
ble number of contacts on the part of the pupils 
with real life issues and insists on all the work 
of the schools being done most thoroughly. 

At the present time the board has before it 
the enlargement of two of the grammar school 


buildings, believing that three centers in the 
town for pupils of junior high school age are 


ample, and that all other elementary instruc 
tion should be limited to buildings for the first 
three or first six elementary grades. 


ALMA H. NORTH 
President, School District, Bellingham, 
Washington 
Mrs. Alma H. North is president of school 
district No. 301, which includes the city of 
Bellingham, Washington. Bellingham is one of 
the first-class districts of the state of Wash- 
ington, ranking with Everett and exceeded only 
by three cities of the state. 
lation of 


The school popu- 
this district totals more than 9,000 








WALTER HUMPHREYS, 
Brookline, Mass. 


with an enrollment during the school year of 
approximately 6,500 children, with an average 
annual budget of more than $400,000. 

Mrs. North, present president of the board 
of education, served as a teacher elsewhere and 
in the schools of this district, holding a license 
to teach under the laws of the state of Wash- 
ington. The records in the office of the super- 
intendent show that as a teacher she ranked 
among the most efficient of the corps. Mrs. 
North, then Miss Hamlin, left the teaching 
corps to become the wife of Dan F. North, 
prominent attorney of this city, and by urge of 
the people became candidate for the office of 
member of the board of education three years 
ago. She was elected by a large majority, and 
since that time has served the best interests of 
this large school district. 

Entering upon her duties at the period imme- 
diately following the war, Mrs. North was faced 
by the tremendous problem of reconstruction, 
with the firm conviction that the status of the 


schools should not be lowered and that the 
teaching corps was entitled to the best re- 
muneration possible. Mrs. North set about 


with the assistance of others to plan for the 
school district. The district today has one of 
the efficient accountancy, 
budgets and distribution of money to be found 
in the state. 


most systems of 


The problem which Mrs. North had to face 
would have shaken most men, but never once 
has there been a falter in the standard set up 
In the face of the foregoing, the board of edu 
cation under her able to 
maintain and support without special levies the 
schools of this district. 


has direction been 
In addition to the above 
problems there has been added the ever increas 
ing problem of school During the 
past five years, two years of which Mrs. North 
has president, approximately 1,30 
children be housed 
to house these 


bond 


Bellingham today ranks amorg 


increase. 


served as 
additional 
and it has taxed the ingenuity 


have needed to 


children without calling for a issue or 
special millage. 
the highest in the efficiency of her school system 
and each year finds hundreds of visitors coming 
to the city from the Canadian provinces aad 
from the 


school work of this city. 


also states to visit and inspect the 


The superintendent has found the president 
of the board to wonderful 
spiration and assistance. 


source of in- 
Her intimate knowl 
edge of school work and her ability as a finan 
Belling- 


ham feels fortunate in having such a president. 


be a 


cier, have been of incalculable value. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL TAXATION UNITS 
In his educational message Governor Sniith 
of New York discusses school taxation units and 
suggests legislation to overcome present weak- 
nesses. He says: 

“There are more than 10,000 strictly rural 
school districts in which schools are maintained 
or provision made for instruction in elementary 
subjects. There are about 600 union free sc/iool 
districts maintaining academic departi ‘nts, 
having a population of less than 4,500. ach 
common school and union free school dis#rict 
constitutes a separate taxing unit, with a differ- 
ent tax rate. The size and valuation of the tax- 
able property of such districts vary greatly, 
even in the same town or community. Eighty- 
six hundred of these districts maintain schools 
each having one teacher and from one to forty 
pupils. The rates of taxation in districts main- 
taining such one-room schools vary from 4 :ents 
on $100 to $5 on $100. There is no justification 
for this inequality of tax burden. 

“Neither the town nor the county is su’table 
as a unit of administration or taxation. Schools 
are located frequently near the town or county 
boundaries, so that they serve the resideiits of 
two or more towns or two or more counties. The 
suggestion seems reasonable that a unit should 
be established including in it the districtjs and 
schools which are connected with each other im 
some manner. 
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Simplified School Accounting— VIII 


Whatever a schoo] supe rintendent or secre- 
} 


tarv may think of his bookkeeping system, it 1s 
than likely that its efficiency or inefficiency 
red by the b the 


wl hye } dg 
sup rintendent is able 


more ; ; 
yard on tne basis ot 


kind of statements the 


tn bmit. monthly, quarterly and annually 
Results are the only things that will convince 
the n l f school boards In conversation 
wit! , che 1 « mmitteeman the writer was 
ittemptil { vinee the worthy official that 
n tl nterests of good school government, the 
committee should insist on the installation of 
a mé der! ecounting system. Pointing to a 
number of well-drawn and interesting charts 
and graphs on the wall, the board member re 
nlied ‘See these? What better system do we 
need than one that will give us this informa- 
tion ? Unfort ite the board did not know 
that the figures and statistics which were used 
to prepare these charts were pulled out of the 
clear blue sky, that is to say, they were merely 
estimates and roughly worked up statistics 


fundamental basis, such as is 
modern set of operating accounts. 
But the country su ndent was wise in 


could 


is accounting system 


pe rinte 


generation; fhe knew that he easly 


x them some pretty 
charts it But how much more satis 
factory it is to be able to develop from a 
scientific stem of accounting, statistics which 
bear the | il] mark or aceuracy and which can 
pe } ed I I mpeachable records. 
From the system of accounting which has 
been discussed in these pages during the past 
f s possible to prepare many in- 
ms of statement, with dispateh and 
bsolute aecuracv. In Part VII we studied 
3 { st statements and records; 
rticle we shall take up the matter of 
I mie i a expr d ture ? statements, 
ppropriatior records and statements.’ 

[he preparation of financial statements is pr 
I r the dance id information of the 
board edueation for the district or city, but 

t he forgotten that every board o1 
( wes duty t s matter tT the 
State nel tT the federa department, the 


Wash 
little more 


United States Bureau of Edueation in 


this were recognized a 


school 


standardization of 


tremendous 
school 


ing would be a little nearer solution; but there 


by our local authorities, the 


problem of account 
are still officials like the superintendent of one 


of the school districts in a Southern state, who, 


when it was suggested to him that it might be 
worth while to lay out his accounts in accord 
ance with the plan required by the United 


States Bureau of Education in Washington 


(wh ch is a good one), replied: "To h a with 
the Government, Federal or State; [’ll lay out 


my books to please my self !” 
were not even to 


bi ird But 


and in all the progressive and live centers, the 


He did; but they 
the satisfaction of his 
happily such cases are not common 


own 


superintendents and secretaries are keenly alive 


importance of conforming, as nearly as 


possible, t which 


classifications are more or 
uniform throughout the country and which 
simplify the work of preparing reports and re- 
turns f r 


A comn 


and boards 


state and federal authorities. 

n failing with many superintendents 
is to multiply forms unnecessarily. 
In one district the superintendent made up sev- 
enteen separate reports each month—that is to 


say, district reports, not individual school re- 
ports. This was caused by retaining all the 
origir forms which were in use when the dis 
trict was small and its operations limited and 


Arthur J. Peel, C. P. A. 


the work 
grew and the requirements of the board and 
state executives more exacting. Practically all 
the the seventeen 
forms could have been combined and reflected 
on two 


adopting supplementary forms as 


information contained ir 


and what is more to the 
point, this information could have been visibly 


re lated on 


forms; even 


two forms in such a manner as to 
enable the members of the board to intelligently 


se the statisties to the best advantage. 


[t is always good practice to continually study 
and with the idea of 

information wherever possible on a 
With thought in mind the 
attention of th reader is directed to the form 
of Revenue and Expenditure statement which 
is shown The re 


which 


forms statements com 
bining 
form. this 


ar 
single 


in connecti n with this article 


are certain characteristics in this form 


the writer would draw special attention to as 
embodying fundamental principles which 
be applied to any similar form drawn up for a 
purpose. In the first 


classitied 


may 


like place, Ineome and 


> 
Revenue are 


but not ace 


according to character, 


rding to object. For example, the 
but not the 
taxation. If it 


the revenue from taxa 


revenue from taxes is shown 


rev- 
l ] 


enue from each class of is de 
sired to further classify 
tion and show each classified source, then extra 
columns must be allotted for this purpose, but 
of the writer this is seldom nee 


The 


these articles will ree- 


in the opinion 


essary on a monthly 


statement. reader 
following 


that the 


who has been 


ognize at once captions on this form 
as the controlling accounts in the 
and the monthly entries on this 


nothing but the total the 


are the same 
general ledger, 
entries for 
posted to the 
journal. When we come to 
section of the form, we notice that 


the he iding’s are tne 


form are 


month, which have been ledger 


fr m the ecasi the 
expendit ire 
same as the accounts in 
F operating accounts 


To the reader who is not familiar with th 


principle of reflecting expenditure by function 
ind character rath than t object, it may 
seem strange that the familiar account names 
such as “Salaries “Ss ipp!] es and so forth, 
are not shown. The reason for this was dis 
cussed at some length in a previous article and 
we endeavored to show that these are not the 
important things in school accounting, except 


in so far as they are included and incorporated 
records. Of the 


salaries, supplies, light, 


in functional expense course, 
expenditure by objects 
heat and power, telegrams and telephone, etc., 
ete., are all accounted for as separate classifica- 
the and may be 
drawn out and furnished as a subsidiary state- 


ment which is properly balanced against each 


tions of expense, in ledge r, 


of the operating totals shown on the monthly 
There is 
one feature in connection with the form which 
is radically different from the great majority 
of monthly 


income and expenditure statement. 


statements prepared by school 
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boards that the 
the columns in the section 
contracted liabilities, not 


reader will remember the 


and committees, which is, 
amounts entered in 
“Expenditures,” are 
disburse ments, The 
that laid on earlier 

We repeat for the benefit of those who 


did not see 


stress was this subject in 
papers. 
that contracted 


liability is of greater importance than payments, 


the earlier articles, 


and on this principle the system outlined pro 


des for a distribution of all expense at the 
time such expense is contracted, not when pay- 
ment is made. Where the expenditure of an 
organization is governed by appropriations and 
this is of the 


balance is the balance remaining after 


budgets, vital importance, as 
available 
all chargeable liability has been deducted. 


The last section of the form applies only when 


t is the custom to break up the total appro- 
priation into twelve budgeted amounts, which 
may or may not be of equal value. It will be 


observed that the monthly statement is accumu 


lative as well as reflecting the income and ex- 


penditure for each individual month. 


The next statement of importance to school 


boards is that which reflects the condition of 
the appropriation and budget. Owing to the 
great variety of methods by which funds are 


appropriated for school purposes the specimen 


form shown herein, “Statement of 


Appropria- 


tions,” must be 


accepted only as a suggestion 


for drawing up appropriation statements. In 
many cities and districts funds are appropriated 
and technical 
schools, and each lump sum appropriation is 


tor elementary, secondary, high, 


again split up to cover various classifications 
or objects of expense. In the South a further 
distinction is made between the “negro” and 
the “white” schools. But regardless of how 


form shown herein 


Where 
budget 


ippropriations are made, the 


should meet almost every 


requirement 
the board or committee 


operates on a 


pian 1t 18 on necessary to change the appro- 


priation titles to budget tities and then record 

While 
sheet of 
it will 
Aa SIX months’ 


a previous article we dis- 


n the same way as for appropriations 
the 


a complete year, 


there is no objection t 
sutheient 


Making 
width to take 
be found mor 


convenient to have 


record at a time. In 


cussed the question of which 
did not synchronize with the operating classi- 
the general 
furnished with this 
paper we have assumed that the appropriations 
the ledger accounts. 
Where this is not the case, we have to candidly 


appropriations 


fications which were carried in 


ledger. In the example 


do synchronize with 
admit that a real accounting problem exists, 
though by no means an insuperable one. The 
accounting for expenditures in order to charge 
specific appropriations, is, of course, most im- 
portant, but not more important than account- 
ing for those same expenditures in such a man- 
ner as to develop the cost of school and allied 
functions; and expense, by character classifica- 
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tions, Phe problem, then, is how to relate the 


two, where there is little or no point of con- 
tact. The method which has been found most 
satisfactory is to unofficially budget each ap- 
propriation in accordance with the classification 
Another 
method is to keep a duplicate record of ex- 


adopted for the operating accounts. 


penditure; one in which the expense is charged 
to accounts, and the other in which it is charged 
to appropriations. This is a matter for each 
individual board, superintendent, or secretary 
to work out. Where it is the practice to grant, 
in special cases, deficiency grants where the 
original appropriation has proved inadequate, 
the additional appropriation should be given a 
new number and treated entirely as a separate 
item. 

Another record which is always required to 
be up-to-date if it is to serve the purpose of 
its existence, is that which records the progress 
made month by month in collections and pay- 
ments on revenue. The form illus- 
trated “Statement of Revenues,” has 
been drawn up for the smaller school districts 


accrued 


herein, 


and towns and can be easily expanded to meet 
the requirements of the larger centers. It is 
that this form can be 
used only for revenue which can be accrued 
antecedent to that is 
should not 
In any case 


understood, of course, 
collection. Revenue 
accrued coincident with collection 
be shown on this form of record. 
the “monthly 
penditure” statement. 

We now come to the annual “balance sheet.” 


it appears on income and ex- 


This does not sound much like school aecount- 
ing! Nevertheless it is a record which should 
most certainly be included with the statements 
which are presented to the board or school 
eventually to the taxpayers. 
The limitations of county, city and school board 
accounting have long prevented the 
proper preparation of a statement of assets and 
liabilities, and instead, the long-suffering tax- 
payer has been befuddled with a mass of figures 


committee and 


systems 


and strange combinations in which operating 
expenses have been persistently confused with 
capital expenditures. 

The reader will probably recall that under 
the system which has been outlined, the ledger 
accounts are so arranged that all the asset and 
liability classified 
follow each other in true 


accounts are together and 
If we take 


ints after all postings 


sequence. 
the balances in these ac 
have been made from the voucher register and 
the journal, we shall discover 
are in balance with the labi! 


that the assets 
es and the sur- 
or, that the liabilities are i 


plus; Llance with, 


the assets and the deficit; provided the post- 


ngs and entries are correct. If we transfer 
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the accounts and balances from the ledger, and 
arrange them in the form of a balance sheet, 
this is how they will appear: 
BALANCE SHEET 
Assets 


Permanent equipment i; wiavewes 
Taxes receivable ..... iceeees Trreereyi cre 
Appropriations receivable 
Accounts receivable 
Cash (various funds).........scee. rer cee 
Securities sci , 
I MIO Soc dsarukat sce enewor eee 


Liabilities 
Accounts payable 
Bonded indebtedness .............-. 
Short term loans...... ere ere 
Interest payable 
Reserves—Depreciation ............ 
Reserves—Uncollectable taxes....... 
Reserves—Sinking fund 
SURPLUS 


g 
[It will be found advisable to break up some 
of these balance sheet items. For instance, the 
“cash” item is, of course, made up of balances 
funds, and each fund should be 
Then “taxes receivable” 
might be itemized to the extent that the various 


sources of 


in several 
shown separately. 
shown—property 
taxes, and so on. In the same 
manner the “liabilities” will permit of a further 
classification, especially under the caption of 
“honded indebtedness”; the different 
should be shown, for one thing. But all this 
information in its detailed form has its source 
in the general ledger, and the preparation of 
the balance sheet is little more than copying the 
balances from the ledger of all accounts Nos. 1 
to 20, after a trial balance has been taken off. 
No attempt has been made in this article to 
exhaust the various forms of statements which 
ean be prepared from the accounts which we 


receivables are 
taxes, sche ¢ )| 


issues 


have been discussing in this series, but enough 
has been said to indicate to what extent the 
The 
writer has attempted to explain and illustrate 
which fundamentally is sound and 
adequate. No superstructure of accounting 
records built on this foundation can fail to pro 
duce valuable results, if operated understand- 


accounts and records may be developed. 


a system 


ingly and conscientiously. The writer realizes 
that the success of this or any other good sys- 
tem of school board accounting, is not entirely 
school superintendent, the 
even the board or committee. 


There is the board of county commissioners to 


dependent on the 
secretary, or 
win over in many of our counties; the city com- 


aldermen, in many of our towns 


There is the 


mission or 


and cities. ignorance of rural 


officialdom which is so often a drag on the wheel 
of true progress. But if we are to advance the 
cause of public education we cannot afford to 
be passive in the face of these obstacles. We 
have heard that statistics unmake 
and the schoolman never has a 
than his statistics; but his 
statistics are only as strong as his accounting 


“make or 
policies” 
stronger weapon 


system. 
SUPERINTENDENT McANDREW GOES TO 
CHICAGO 

When Peter A. Mortenson, after the appoint- 
ment of a new board of education, announced 
his desire to retire from the school superintend- 
ency of the Chicago schools, there was consider- 
able speculation as to his successor. 

After Mayor Dever had expressed the opinion 
that Chicago ought to be big enough to supply 
a man tor the job, the impression gained that 
no attempt would be made to look elsewhere for 
a candidate. Immediately a number of local 
suggested, the prominent 
among them being ae Bogan of the Lane 
technical high school, and William B. Owen of 
the Chicago normal school. 


hames were most 


After several months’ deliberation, the board 
saw the situation in a new light, and departed 
from the Chinese wall idea and looked for the 
most available man, no matter where he might 
be located. The choice finally fell upon William 
McAndrew, associate superintendent of the New 
York Schools. 

There were several features that led to the 
To begin with, McAndrew had thirty 
years ago served as principal in one of the Chi- 


choice. 


cago schools and was dismissed beeause he re- 
fused to submit to political Then 
his writings on educational topies commanded 
attention at the hands of the Chieago school 


dictation, 


publie. He became to be recognized as a leader 
of great strength, and the fact that he had risen 
to a proud position in New York City, after 
having been discarded by Chicago, lent added 
interest to his career. 

William MeAndrew was 1863, in 
Ypsilanti, Mich. He wes educated in_ the 
publie schools and State Normal college, Ypsi- 
lanti, and the Michigan, A.B. 
1886, and was voted an honorary degree for edu- 
cational service by the University of Michigan 
in 1911. He was by suecession teacher, then 
principal of Hyde Park High school, Chicago; 


born in 


University of 


superintendent of schools, St. Clair, Mich; 
principal, grammar school, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 


prineipal, Pratt Institute High school; prinei- 
pal, Washington Irving High school, New York 
City; associate superintendent of schools and 
acting superintendent of schools for two months 
in New York City. 

At various times he was division superintend- 
ent of elementary schools, srooklyn, Richmond 
Borough, and Bronx, New York; division super: 
intendent, summer schools, playgrounds, school 
libraries, junior high schools, 
music, Americanization classes, evening schools, 
handicapped children, probationary, and truant 
schools. 

He is the author of “The Public and Its 
School,” “The Drawing Teacher,” “College 
Domination,” “The Schoolman Himself,” “The 
Great Northern Country.” “The Effect of Ex 
and “The New School Program.” 

The appointment of William McAndrew t 
the Chieago superintendeney carries with it 4 
four year term at $15,000 a year. The associate 


New York pays $8,000 4 


kindergartens, 


aminations,” 


superintendenecy of 
yvear. 

The Chieago superintendeney has in recent 
years been held by Albert G. Lane, Edwin G. 
Cooley, Ella Flagg Young, Charles E. Chadsey, 
John D. Shoop and Peter A. Mortenson. All 
but Chadsey and Mortenson have passed away: 


Edwin G. Cooley died a few months ago. 


Concluded on Page 132) 
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Twelve Years of School Building Ventilation 


Mechanical Ventilation 

The conclusion of the Commission as to the 
proper method of installing a mechanical sys- 
tem of school ventilation is expressed as fol- 
lows: 

“The ventilation of the schoolroom by the 
ordinary standard method of plenum supply and 
gravity exhaust yields very satisfactory results 
in a plant properly installed and _ properly 
operated. This method gives excellent aeration 
but maintains a uniform temperature slightly 
higher than that maintained by the system of 
window ventilation. Our studies indicate that 
in order to obtain satisfactory results with this 
method of ventilation, the following conditions 
are essential:” 

“(a) Fan and motor capacity, duct areas, 
and register area should be ample—in accord- 
ance with the usual standards accepted in the 
best modern ventilating practice.” 

“(b) It is highly desirable that the plenum 
air should be brought to each room by an in- 
dividual duct originating at the heating cham- 
bers, the latter to be constructed with hot air 
and tempered air chambers, with a connection 
from the individual duct to each chamber. In 
other words, the connections from the hot-air 
and tempered-air chambers should join im- 
mediately outside the heating chamber with mix- 
ing dampers installed at the point of junction, 
these dampers being thermostatically controlled 
by means of an intermediate acting thermostat 
serving this particular duct. A volume damper 
should also be placed in the duct for the regula- 
tion of the air quantities. This makes possible 
the regulation of air volumes and air tempera- 
tures according to the needs of each individual 
room, and also permits the opening of the win- 
dows in different rooms without seriously un- 
balancing the system as a whole.” 

“(c) The incoming plenum air should be 
maintained at a moderately low temperature by 
means of the thermostats above referred to, and 
the schoolroom should also be provided with 
direct radiation under both thermostatic and 
hand control sufficient only to counter-balance 
heat losses through walls, windows, floor and 
ceiling.” 

“(d) In order to avoid objectionable drafts 
within the zone of occupancy, it is desirable that 
the plenum air should be introduced to the room 
approximately 8 feet above the floor, on an end 
wall of the room near the outside or window 
wall, if possible, with the exhaust outlet near 
the floor at the opposite end of the same wall.” 

“(e) The exhaust ducts should be of ample 
size and should be provided with volume dam- 
pers and shut-off dampers. Aspirating cowls 
or ventilators are also desirable.” 

“(f) A large thermometer clearly marked to 
indicate 70 degrees F as a danger point should 
be conspicuously displayed on the _ teacher’s 
desk.” 


The Commission then adds: “Our 


ventilation by the use of plenum and exhaust 


studies 
fans in combination have not been sufficiently 
extensive to justify desir 
ability of installing exhaust as well as plenum 
fans. 


conelusions as to 


The exhaust fans have the advantage of 
maintaining a co-related to 


The recommendations applied 


constant exhaust 
the air supply. 
above to plenum supply and gravity exhaust 
systems would also apply to the plenum supply 
and fan exhaust system.” 

This substantially deseribes the “individual 
duct split system” long and largely used in the 
best ventilating installations, and it is the only 
type of system that is entirely independent of 
exterlor surroundings, 


; 


of weathér conditions, as 


ir as possible divorces the heating and venti 
functions of the plant, treats each room 


ndependently of every other room, is not “un- 

ced” by the opening of windows, lends 
elf readily to recireulation, properly pro- 
des for pre-heating and after-heating, and 


hen properly designed, installed and operated 
meet every demand that may be made upon 

entilating plant. 

| IS aad 


this svstem lies in 


it exactly the required volume of 


advantage of 


D. D. Kimball, A.S., M.E. 


(Concluded from January) 


air, at the exact temperature demanded by any 
and every individual room, may be had. 

One or two sides of a school building may 
be subjected to the warming effect of the sun 
while the other sides of the building may be 
shaded and be subjected to a severe cold wind. 
Under such conditions the latter room may re- 
quire an air supply at a temperature ten de- 
grees higher than will be required in the room 
on the warm, sunny side. In the sunny rooms 
it often becomes necessary to admit the air into 
the classrooms at less than room temperature 
to prevent a rising temperature caused by the 
sun on the floor and walls, and by heat from 
the steam risers and the radiator in cooling off 
after the turned off. These 
demands are adequately met in fan systems of 


steam has been 
the individual duct type only, and they cannot 
be met by the trunk duct system in which the 
air of the same temperature is supplied to all 
rooms. 

The trunk duct “blast” system fails altogether 
in meeting these demands of good ventilation 
individual 
temperature, etc., 


because there can be no 


treatment 
of rooms as to proper pro- 
vision for pre-heating and after-heating are but 
inherent in the system, and this system is seri 
ously unbalaneed by the opening of windows. 

It may be claimed that the direct radiators 
installed with a trunk duct split system should 
maintain the balance in heat requirements but 
this has not 


Direct 


proven satisfactory in practice. 
utilized at all 


during the school hours in mild weather, i. e 


radiators are best not 


when the outside temperature is 
mild 


of the ventilation provided by the trunk 


50 degrees to 


60 degrees. with winds. “Unbalancing”’ 


duet 
system is annoyingly present. 
In the individual duet 


and 


mixing 
located 
making for 


system every 


damper every volume damper is 


directly at the plenum chamber, 


ease of adjustment and maintenance of the sys 
tem. Assuring better attention on the part of 


the engineer this method results in better ven 
tilation. Such an certainly 
more intelligible to the janitor than is the usual 


arrangement is 


complicated system of trunk ducts and seattered 
dampers. 

The installation duet 
system is about two and one-half per cent moré 


cost of the individual 


in large buildings, to five per cent more in 


buildings of moderate size, than is the cost of 


the trunk duct system. None-the-less it ap 
pears that this system is being installed in ap 
one-third of the 


school buildings.® 


proximately recently built 


Unit Ventilating System 
This method of schoolroom ventilation is a 
relatively new department. When first intro 


duced the units were largely installed without a 
separate exhaust flue from each classroom, the 
into 


vitiated air passing from the classrooms 


the corridor through grilles in the door or in 


the eorridor wall, thence out of the building 
through one or more large exhaust flues open 
ing from the corridors. This practice is being 
should be, 


introduce sa fire hazard and because it is essen 


rapidly abandoned, as it because it 


tial that each classroom should be provided with 


ts own exhaust flue in order to assure the 


proper circulation of the air in the room, the 


thorough aeration thereof, and the direct con 
trol of the air exhausted from each room inde 
pendently. In addition to the unit a direct 


and should be 


installed, in each classroom for pre heating and 


radiator is customarily used, 
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after-heating purposes, and to, in effect, sepa- 
rate the heating and the ventilating functions 
of the system. This system is to be properly 
considered a “split” system. 

The manufacturers of the units generally 
advocate the placing of the units directly in 
front of and under one of the classroom win- 
dows, as near to one end of the room as possi- 
ble, the exhaust outlet being located in the end 
wall which is as remote from the unit as possi- 
ble. This arrangement 
circulation of the air 


provides a 
and 


thorough 
assures complete 
aeration of the room. 

Some objections are made to the floor space 
occupied by the units when placed under a 
window, to their height with consequent inter- 
ference with light, to noise which is not infre- 
quent when the units are operated up to their 
full capacity, and to drafts which sometimes 
occur when the temperature regulating thermo- 
stats throw the mixing dampers to the cold air 
position. 

It is possible, feasible, and satisfactory to 
recess the unit in a closet or “breathing wall” 
(flue wall) wall at one end 
of the room, with the exhaust outlet in the same 
wall near the corridor wall. 


near the outside 
This arrangement 
eliminates the objection to the obstruction of 
light and floor space otherwise occupied by the 
unit. 

These units serve as an air cleaning medium 
in the sense that the heavier particles of dirt 
drawn in by the fans are removed by being 
thrown down into the water pan at the bottom 
of the unit but ‘the lighter dust is not removed. 
Ilumidification of the schoolroom by means of 
the water pans in the base of the units is not 
accomplished. 

Efficient ventilation by recirculation has thus 
far been installation be- 
cause no means are therein provided for clean- 


impossible in a unit 
ing the recirculated air, means of controlling 
the proportion of the recirculated air are not 
available, and changing from the use of out- 
door air to recirculated air necessitates a trip 
to each unit unless a central pneumatic switch- 
ing system is installed. 

Some recent installations of the unit system 
have been made in which the fresh air supply 
has been drawn down from the roof through an 
air supply 


flue connecting to a series of units 


on the various floors. In one such 


case pro- 
vision is being made for recirculation by means 
of a cross-connecting duct placed just under the 
from the exhaust flues to 
the fresh air down-take flue, an air filter being 


root and connecting 


placed in the fresh air down-take flue just below 
the point of connection of the recirculating duet 
to the fresh air flue. Suitable dampers, pneu- 
matically operated, are provided for switching 
from outdoor air supply to recirculation. 


The unit system has not been long enough 


in use to make available data as to the dur- 
ability of the units but the small fans therein 


used can hardly be expected to possess the 


durability of the large and heavily built fans 
incidental to the use of the standard fan sys 
tems. 

The manufacturers of these units may prop- 


erly be expected to find means for reducing the 


size of the units, for providing proper means 


of air filtration, for assuring freedom from 
noise when the units are operating at their 


rated capacity, for providing controlled humidi- 
with the unit and for 


operating the units noiselessly with alternating 


fication when desired, 


current electric motors, thus eliminating the 


necessity of installing motor generator 


“uiSU a 
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set to provide direct current for the motors in 
the units. 

A comparison of the operation of the unit 
and fan systems installed in the same building 
facts: The 


portion of the building was built seven years 


disclosed the following original 
ago and was provided with an individual duct 
split fan system. Recently two additions to 
this building have been completed in which the 
unit system was used. Some of the teachers 
in this building express extreme satisfaction, 
and some extreme dissatisfaction, with the 
units, but the teachers do not express the belief 
that the units provide better ventilation than 
is provided in the original building by means 
of the fan 


makes the statement that the original fan sys- 


system. The operating engineer 
tem requires less of his time and attention than 
do the units, although the fan system operated 
for a larger portion of the whole building. 

A properly 


installed unit system will be 


found to cost as much or more to install in 
large buildings than the best type of fan ven- 
tilation. In small buildings there appears to 
be little difference in cost. The claim some- 
times made that the total cost of the building 
is less if the unit ventilation system is used 
appears to be true, if at all, only when the 
individual classroom exhaust flues are omitted. 
The further claim that the use of this system 
results in a less fuel consumption can be true 
only when less ventilation is provided for the 
building, either because of insufficient capacity 
of the units installed, or because of the slowing 
down of the fans in the units, the latter con- 
dition being frequently observed. 

In small and moderate size school buildings 
the unit ventilating system may be so installed 
as to provide thoroughly satisfactory ventila- 
tion and prove convenient and economical in 
plans of the 


operation. In some eases the 


school building will indicate the convenience 
and wisdom of installing this system. In large 
buildings the use of the central fan system is 
preferable because the use of the unit system 
distributes the 


large areas, requires an unjustifiable amount of 


ventilating equipment over 
time and attention, and dissipates the energy 
of the engineer in its operation and mainte 
nance. 
Recirculation 

The first installation of a ventilating plant 
designed to operate regularly with recirculated 
air was installed in 1912 in the gymnasium 
building at the International Y. M. C. A. Col- 
lege at Springfield, Mass. Its design and re- 
sults obtained were described in the American 
Physical 
1915. 
factory, and the cost of heating and ventilating 
the building was found to be reduced by half. 
Prof. Bass shortly thereafter experimented with 
recirculated air in two schools in Minneapolis 


Educational Review of December, 


The results obtained were highly satis- 


with results as recorded in the report of the 
Ventilation Commission. Prof. Larsen, in the 
Transactions of the Am. Soc. H. and V. En- 
gineers of 
tained in 1915 with recirculation in a new high 
school building at the University of Wisconsin, 
with the following conclusions: 

“Ventilation by recirculation is both efficient 
and economical. At the end of a year’s run the 
teachers are almost unanimous in their praise 
of the system. 

“With a recirculating system such as this, it 
required from 40 to 50 per cent less steam to 
heat the building while the fan is in operation 
than would be required if the air was drawn 
from outdoors for the same length of time.” 

The Ventilation Commission found that, 
when recirculation was applied to a single room 


1916, reports excellent results ob- 


having weather-stripped windows and doors 
> 


difficulty with odor was experienced but it has 
been clearly and often demonstrated that when 
upplied to an entire building no such difficulty 
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Of this method of ventilation the Ven 
“This method of 
ventilation is a most economical one and there 
harmful effects 
from its use upon the health or mental progress 
of the pupils.” 

Repeated tests of recirculation show no dis 


occurs, 
tilation Commission says: 


seems no reason to fear any 


tinguishable depreciation of the quality of the 
air, and recireulation has become an accepted 
method of ventilation. 


The best 


results with the recireulation sys 


tem are obtained when the exhausted air is 
collected at some central point, from which a 
duct connection is made to the fresh air intak 
At this inetion of the fresh air intake and re 


} 


circulation connection dampers may be pro 


vided whieh may be sO opt rated as to make 


possible the use of any desired proportion of re 


circulated air or the use of fresh air only. 


In a recirculation system the use of an air 


washe r has been considered essential for the 


proper cleansing of the air. Unless an efficient 
means of air cleansing is provided the recireu 
lated air may be depended upon to accumulate 
an inereasing quantity of dust to an extent 
; 


wl ich W 1] largely exceed the amount of dust 


usually found n schoolroom air, even to a 
pe int whe re the d ist will constit ite a real an 
novance and ultimately 


a large 


a menace to health. In 
ventilating system the air washer will 


be found the most convenient and efficient 


means of air cleansing. For smaller installa 


tions, including the unit ventilating system, 


mechanical filters now available ill be found 
to give satisfactory results. 

The economy in ventilation by recirculation 
as demonstrated by Prof. Larsen and the Ven 
tilation Commission, has been repe ated|ly ex- 
perienced by other users of this method of ven 
tilation. In some eases the season’s cost for 
fuel with the recirculation system in use has 
been found to be but 40 per cent of the cost 
of fuel when sing outside air. The cost of the 
operation of such a recirculating system then 


becomes materially less than is the cost of 
operating the window ventilating system for 


which low operating cost is claimed. The cost 


of installing such a plant is less also because 


a smaller boiler p!-nt is required and other 


features of the plant are reduced in cost. In 


deed, such a system may be installed at a cost 
less than that of any other satisfactory type of 
ventilating plant. 


With a 


halved cost of operation, the use of the recir 


reduced cost of installation and a 
‘ulation system is not only justified, it cannot 
justifiably be overlooked. This system has been 
sufficiently used and demonstrated to warrant 
the conclusion that it will give entirely satis- 
factory service and to warrant its general 
adoption. 

During recent years ventilation by recireu- 


Mr. McLure’s study 


to which reference previously 


lation has gained rapidly. 
now in progress, 
has been made, shows that 65 of 318 mechan- 
ically ventilated school buildings built since 1918 
have been designed for ventilation by recircu- 
lation, showing a rapidly growing practice. 


Some Details of Installation 

Extended practical experience has shown that 
unless the ventilating system is designed for 
recirculation the use of exhaust fans is essen- 
tial to complete success, and even in a recircu- 
lation system the use of exhaust fans is de- 
sirable in mild weather when outside air may 
economically be used. Also in some cases of 
recirculation exhaust fans may be used to ad- 
vantage to assist the supply fans in unifying 
the distribution of air and in overcoming the 
resistance to the flow of the air through the 
ducts, heaters, washers, etc. 
depends for 
upon atmospheric conditions, that is, upon the 


Gravity exhaust its efficiency 


effect of the schoolroom exhaust 


flues. The amount of air 


“chimney” 
exhausted throug! 
gravity exhaust flues is dependent wholls upon 
conditions, 


atmospheric the position ot class 


} 


room doors (whether open or closed), the vol 


ume of air being supplied to the rooms, inside 
and outside temperatures, barometric pressure, 
and other uncontrolle d conditions. 


Anemometer 
measurements always show extreme variations 
n air flow in different gravity flues in the same 
building, and in the same flue under different 
conditions. 

There is, therefore, nothing scientific, pos 
tive, or controlled in the gravity exhaust svs 
tem. ‘lo expend large sums of money for-fans 


to assure positive supply of fresh air, and then 


to depend po! such an uncertain factor as i 
2Travitv exhaust fl ie for the exhaust of the 
vit ated air 18 illomieal. It is j ist as essential 
to good ventilation to seeure a posit ve and 
controlled exhaust as it is to supply a measured 
and controlled volume of fresh air. The volume 
of air to be exhausted from the schoolroom may 


be predetermined and secured only by means 
of the exhaust fan method. 

The installation cost of exhaust fans is less 
than in the case of the fresh air supply fans, 
representing such a small proportion of the 


total cost of a we designed ventilating system 


that cost should not be permitted to prevent 


the installation of exhaust fans. The operating 
cost of the exhaust fans is relatively s ight. 
Phe positive results thus see ired are well worth 
the small price paid. In some eases the savings 
resulting from the elimination of roof venti 

ors, flashings, and special roof framing ther 


or, together with a further saving 


] 


+ 7) y 1] 
the size of the 


exhaust collecting 


than offset the cost of the exhaust fan 





tion. It may be stated that the s¢ 
ns is a growing custom, more t 
I ( recent b t mee! i 
sch 1) dings having exhaus I 


rated therein. 
The position of fresh air supply penings 
outlets 


classrooms, and of exhaust 


is most important. The most complete cireu- 
ation of air within the classroom, and the best 
aeration the reot, was fo ind by the Vent ition 
Commission to exist when the air was 
dueed thro igh an iniet located eight feet above 
the floor, in 


ie outside 


an end wall of the classroom near 


wall, the exhaust register being 
located in the same wall, near the floor, near 
the corridor wall. Practically the same results 
are observed when the fresh air flue is placed 
in the corridor wall, the air entering the class- 
room eight feet above the floor near one end 
of the room, the exhaust register being placed 
in the same wall, near the floor, and as near the 
other end of the room as possible. Air veloci- 
ties of 300 lineal feet per minute through the 
supply and exhaust grilles have been found 
most satisfactory. 

Too often a single fan is used to supply the 
fresh air for an entire school building. A sub- 
division of the ventilating fan equipment pro- 
vides increased flexibility and convenience in 
operation, materially lessens the amount of 
excessively large ducts, and at the same time 
simplifies and centralizes the damper control 
system. The saving in cost of the duct and 
installation than offsets the 


increased cost of a greater number of sets of 


damper more 
fan, heater and washer equipments. 

thus divided more 
readily understood by the janitor, is much less 
likely to become (and remain) out of adjust- 
ment, the ventilation of the building in sections 


The system becomes 


when only certain portions are used is facili- 
tated, the electric current and fuel consumption 
is reduced, and better ventilation is found to 
result. 


(Continued on Page 132) 
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The Personal Liability of School Board Members 
with Reference to Hazards to Pupils 


I—General Introduction 
[he purpose of this study is to investigate 
liability, individually or col- 
, of school board members for accidents 


the ye rsonal 
lectively 
premises, de- 


resulting from defective school 


fective appliances, or from playground ap- 
paratus, owned, operated or maintained by the 
school distriet in which the injury occurs. This 
will include also aecidents to school children 


of a general nature not due to any particular 
cause, a limited consideration of similar acci- 
dents on public playgrounds, and to adult 
employees, and an investigation into the possi- 
bility: of school boards 
against liability if liability is found to attach. 


insuring themselves 


The reason for this study arose from the 
general disturbance in school boards caused by 
the accident described by the newspaper clip- 


ning below 


ping 
“School Trustees Lose First Tilt in $20,000 Suit 
Demurrer of Defendants Is Overruled and 
Case Will Now Go to Trial 

Modesto, Feb. 9.—The $20,000 damage suit 
that has held the interest of every school trus- 
tee in the state and caused wholesale resigna- 
tions of trustees in some counties, will go on 
trial in the Superior court of this country. This 
was assured when Judge J. C. Needham over- 
ruled the demurrer of the defendants. 

In this case Mrs. Blanch Nagel of Oakdale 
sues the trustees of the Oakdale grammar school 
for the sum named on the grounds that they are 
responsible for the death of her daughter, 
Geneva, who was a student at the school. 
Geneva was killed when a swing broke on the 
playgrounds. A heavy cross bar sustaining the 
swing slipped from its place and crashed down, 
fracturing her skull. 

Mrs. Nagel alleges the trustees were negli- 

t and that the swing was of faulty construc- 
tion. She is a widow, and alleges that her 
laughter, the eldest of her children, was of 
great value to her because by taking care of 
the other children she allowed the mother to 
work for the support of the family in an Oak- 
dale restaurant. 

When news of the suit, first of its kind in the 
state, was spread about, it required the utmost 
efforts of some of the county school superin- 
tendents, among them A. G. Elmore of this 
county, to keep the trustees from resigning, 
and to fill the vacancies left by those who actual- 
ly did resign. For a time Elmore, unable to fill 
vacancies, was in complete charge of some dis- 
tricts. 

Reassured by Will C. Wood, who pointed out 
that negligence must be proved, many of the 
trustees returned to their positions. However, 
the school ground in this county with _play- 
ground equipment is the exception. All this 
paraphernalia has been torn out and stored 
away.” 

Such was the condition in California during 


rer 
ore 


the vear 1922 and spring of 1923. Many trus 
tees resigned, leaving places hard to fill. Most 
people throughout the country, it seems, have 


an opinion that in eases like this that trustees 


are personally liable.2) Some trustees have at- 


tempted, sometimes at exhorbitant rates, to 
insure themselves, either at private or publie 
expense, against this liability.2 The 1923 ses- 
sion of the California Legislature had several 
bills itroduced whose passage would tend to 
cryst ze the matter. The fates of these sev 
eral bills are now known. The situation in 
California is clear, but not so in many other 
states [It is now time for suggesting legisla 
tion and for working out administrative details 
that 1 Stop needless litigation and protect the 
SCI boards. To do this we need to know: 


l When are school boards liable individu 
ly collectively in cases of accidents to 
sc] children ? 


Oakland Tribune, February 9, 1923 
School Board Journal, March, 1923. 
W C. Wood, Special Bulletin, Number 2, 1922 


Hugh Allen Hunter. 


2. May school boards insure themselves 
against liability if liability attaches? 
3. What is the law concerning liability in 
the various states? 

4. What 
cover the situation ? 

Liabilities of school boards fall into two 
broad general classifications: 

(a) For breach of contract. 

(b) For torts, i. e. 


legislation should be enacted to 


, wrongs not connected 
with contract. 

With the first classification this study is very 
little concerned; it will deal almost entirely 
with the second. Furthermore, it will deal only 
with publie schools of elementary or high school 
grade, and somewhat with municipal or public 
playgrounds which are quite similar to public 
institutions. By school board is 
meant board of school trustees, city boards of 
education, high school board of trustees, junior 
high school board of trustees, etc. 


sehools as 


To investigate a subject like this necessitates 
a study of school law and a search of the lead- 
ing court from the United 
States bearing on the topie and then to investi- 


decisions whole 


gate the California situation. As with many 


egal questions which recur from time to time, 
not all of these decisions will be found to be in 
complete accord vet there is enough substantial 
agreement to show the presence of a broad gen- 
eral law. 
II—Legal Status of School District, Powers, 

Duties, and Obligations of School Boards 

In order to better fix the liabilities of school 
boards, some brief consideration of the legal 
status of school districts and of their governing 
bodies should be taken. School districts are not 
bodies politie, nor have they the general powers 
of corporations.‘ “They may be considered as 
quasi-corporations with many laws applying to 
corporations not applying generally to them 
As quasi corporations they do not rank high in 
the attributes of Being 
pure auxiliaries of the state, they owe their 


corporate existence, 
creation to general statutes which confers upon 
them all the duties they owe, all the powers they 
possess, and imposes all the liabilities to which 
they are subject. Being formed for a single 
purpose, their corporate powers extend only far 
enough to answer that end.*® Being corpora- 
tions they can act only in their 
bind 


authorized by legal votes, 
larly ealled district 


corporate 
capacity, and themselves only by acts 
adopted at a regu- 
Although not 


possessing all corporate powers, school districts 


meeting.’ 


have limited powers co-extensive with the duties 
imposed upon them by statute or usage and in 
this light thev have sufficient corporate powers 
build 


counsel, and 


to maintain an action on a contract, 


schoolhouses, lease land, employ 
defend an action brought against the school 
district. Thus it is clear that school districts 
have only limited, expressly granted powers and 
powers implied from these. 

Che business of these districts is managed by 
an elected board oft trustees, who are special 
agents” ot the district with only limited powers 
to bind it,'® hence guid d by the broad rules of 
ageney which are 

1. Persons dealing with them presumed to 
know their limited powers to bind districts." 


) 


2. They must use discretion, judgment, and 


‘First Nat 
S. W. 968 

Voorhees’ School Law, Chapter II, p. 23 

‘Harrington vs. S. P., 30 Vt. 155. 

Stough vs. Atherton, 12 1 N, etc. (Mass.), 105. 

‘Voorhees’ School Law, p. 135 
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Bank vs. Whisenhunt, 94 Ark. 483, 127 


good faith in taking care of the district busi- 
ness.!* 

4. Cannot bind themselves or successors by 
any contract relieving themselves from official 
duties owed to people they represent,!4 

However, in the case of school boards the 
doctrine of respondent superior does not hold.’ 

The main, well-understood duties of the 
school board are:'5 

1. Prescribe and enforce rules. 

2. Manage and control school property. 

3. Pay all 


treasury. 


money collected into 


county 

4. Purchase school furniture. 

5. Grant use of school building for various 
purposes. 

6. Upon vote of people sell property, build 
schoolhouse. 

7. Suspend or expel pupils. 

8. Employ principals, teachers, janitors, ete. 

9. Exclude sectarian publications. 

There is evidence also that the rights of trus- 
tees over school children extend beyond the time 
they are dismissed from school. They may rule 
“Par- 
ents have the right to know children will be 
sent promptly home and to believe something 


that the child must go directly home.'® 


unusual has happened when they do not return 
on time. In no other way can parent and 
teacher act in harmony to protect children from 
bad influence, bad companions, and bad morals.” 
Furthermore, the influence of the 
extend into the 


board may 
itself, of the child 
in matters which have a direct te ndeney to off 
set the diseipling of the 


home lite, 
school. Likewise, if 


is within their power to forbid the playing of 


dangerous games such as football, even outside 


school hours or on holidavys,!* 


and if such sports 
are participated in by a team, advertised as 
representing the school, the pupil may be ex- 
pelled or suspended. 
° 

Thus it is seen that school districts have a 
well-detined existence as a quasi-corporation 
with limited powers and that sehool directors 
have well-defined duties and powers which in 
extreme cases might reasonably extend outside 
school hours and into the very home life of the 
child itself. 

I1I—Personal Liabilities of School Board Mem- 
bers for Accidents to School Pupils 
Accidents on Public Playgrounds 

Since public playgrounds are quite similar to 
publie schools as an institution, some consid- 
eration of the results of accidents happening 
on them would not be out of place in this study. 
So far it seems that such accidents have been 
decided largely upon the merits of the indi- 
vidual cases. A suit in Tacoma,!® Washington, 
all the apparatus being taken from 
many of the playgrounds, likewise in Alameda, 
California, and in Stanislaus County, Califor- 
nia,?° 


resulted in 


Brookline, Massachusetts, and Rochester, 
N. Y., have each had several suits for accidents 
on playgrounds but as yet no verdict has been 
returned against either city. Chicago has daily 
inspection of playgrounds and playground ap- 
’ 


*Gould vs. Board, ete., 34 Hun. (N. Y.), 16 

“Union, etc., vs. First Nat. Bank, 102 Ind. 464, 2 
N. E. 194 

State vs. Freel, 10 Ohio Cr. Ct., 2 

“Williams vs. Bd., 81 Kan. 593, 106 Pac. 36 

“Wood vs. Medfield, 123 Mass. 545; Peers vs. Bd., 
ete., 72 Ill. 508, 
a eeeree vs. McAlpin, 85 N. Y¥. 185, 39 Am. Rep. 
649 

*Voorhees’ School Law, p. 135 

*Jones vs. Cody, 132 Mich. 13, 92 N. W. 495. 

“Gott vs. Berea College, 156 Ky. 376, 161 S. W. 204 

‘wneeee vs. Directors, etc., 129 Ia. 441, 105 N. W. 
Se 

*Playground, 1917-18, page 215 

*Nagel vs. Oakdale Grammar School. 
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paratus. In case of accidents the supervisor 
makes a detailed report accounting for his 
supervision at the time, and giving the last 
time the apparatus was inspected. Chicago has 
a law whereby the city could be held liable for 
damage in case of negligence, but so far no 
verdict has been rendered against the city. In 
Indianapolis, Indiana, the city was held respon- 
sible for an injury to a child hurt on a play- 
ground, because it was held that the city was 
negligent.*!_ Thus it js clear that the city or 
playground board is not liable except in cages 
of pegligeuce. 


Accidents Sustained in Transportation 








Several cases are on record of injuries to 
pupils injured in transportation to school. In 
Harris vs. Salem it was held that any duty of 
a school district to transport children to and 
from school is a publie duty and the right to 
be so transported is a public right, so that in 
the absence of a statute making the district 
liable, an action may not be maintained against 
it for personal injury to scholars from its neg- 
ligent furnishing of unsafe means of transporta- 
tion.2? In Union Traction Company of Indiana 
vs. Grant it was held that although the trustees 
furnished transportation, the parents could not 
be compelled to take same and the parents 
could not recover damages for the death of a 
child as the driver was held to be the agent of 
the parent who entrusted the child to him. 
Thus it seems that in the absence of a statute 
to that effect, boards are not compelled to fur- 
nish safe transportation.2* (California School 
Law is silent on the topic. California School 
Law, p. 1741, page 243), nor are they liable for 
injuries to pupils sustained in_transportation. 


General Accidents Around School Premises 


For general accidents around school premises 
which are due to no particular defect or act of 
negligence of any one, the decisions seem less 
in accord. In Redfield vs. S. P. No. 3,74 the 
district was held liable for the scalding of a 
child who overturned a bucket of boiling water 
which was left unguarded and unprotected in 


“Saber vs. City of Indianapolis, Baker 125, N. EB. 52. 
“Harris vs. Salem 8S. P. 577, Atlantic 332, 72 N. H. 


9 


“California School Law, Par. 1741, page 243. 
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the middle of the room. (A statute allowing 
actions for torts is on the books in the State 
of Washington.) In Stovel vs. Toppenish,?® 
the board gave a tank in the basement to a man 
who removed it to the vard on Friday, leaving 
it over the week-end, resulting in a child get- 
ting hurt by playing on it Monday. The court 
held that the board was sufficiently notified, 
hence liable. (Law of 1917, p. 332, exonerating 
the district from liability for accidents on ath- 
letiec apparatus or manual training apparatus 
not applying.) However, in Wisconsin vs. 8. 
D. of Manitowoe,2® a child was sealded by a 
bucket of caustic potash and water used in the 
hall by the janitor, and it was held that the 
janitor had placed the bucket in his line of 
duty and that the district was not liable. In 
Neva vs. Seattle,?7 a twelve-year-old boy climbed 
an iron fence, reached a nine-foot-high fire 
lt_ was held that the 
fire escape was not an attractive nuisance _to 
children and that the district was_not_Jjable. 
Likewise, in Ford vs. Kendall?* it was held that 
the district was not liable for injury to a pupil 


escape and was injured. 











due to a janitor throwing coal oil on a fire. 
In Weddle vs. School Commissioners*® a little 
girl was killed by running into a line firmly 
stretched about four feet high, between two 
trees. The court decided that there is * * * 
“no power given school commissioners to raise 
money to pay damages, nor are they supplied 
with funds to pay judgments against them. All 
their funds are appropriated by law to specific 
purposes and they cannot be diverted by them. 
The Constitution of the State (Section 3, Act 
8) provides that school funds of the state shall 
be kept inviolate and appropriated only to the 
purpose of education.” 

Thus it_is clear that in the absence of an 
express statute allowing school boards to be 
held lable for torts, no liability exists CXcCeyT, 
perhaps, in cases of gross negligence. 














(To Be Continued) 

*Redfield vs. S. D. No. 3, 48 Wash. 85. 

*Stovell vs. Toppenish, 8S. D. No. 49, Wash. 188, 
Pr. 

*#Wis. vs. S. D. City of Manitowoc, 169 N. W. 309. 

77Ford vs. Seattle S. D., 1 Wash. 188, P. 776. 

**Ford vs. Kendall, ete., 121 Pa. St. 43 

*Weddle vs. Sch. Com., 94 Md. 334, 51 Atl. 287 


New York’s Financing of Education 


The long heralded study on the financing of 
education in the state of New York made by 
George D. Strayer and Robert Murray Haig has 
made its appearance in a copyrighted document 
of some two hundred pages. It is presented in 
the form of a report issued under the auspices 
ot the American Council of Education. 

The study is divided into two parts, the first 
dealing with the kind of education provided by 
the state of New York and the cost of the same, 
and the sources of revenue and the problems of 
organization and administration. 

The state of New York has a population of 
ten and one-half million people, 54 per cent of 
which reside in New York City. Its expendi- 
tures for education in 1921 were $175,480,003, 
about $40,000,000 of which was raised from state 
sources, the balance from local sources. 

The sources of revenue are as follows: pro- 
perty tax 77 per cent; personal income tax 5 per 
cent; business tax 11 per cent; miscellaneous 7 
per cent. 
is variable. 


The state’s share in the property tax 

In 1922 it received thirty millions. 
The income tax yield is equally divided between 
state and county. The business tax yield is 
divided on a basis of two-thirds to the state and 
one-third to the loeality. The inheritance tax 
which amounts to some fifteen million dollars 
annually goes entirely to the state. 

Increase Due to Expanded Service 
The study takes into account the rising cost 


} 


ch has attended the maintenance of schools 


in recent years and has applied the ratio of in- 
crease to ia period ending with 1930. The cost 
for that year would approach the figure of some- 
thing like $292,292,778. This estimate is also 
based upon the supposition that higher standards 
in the teaching service and a liberal course of 
study will prevail. 

Here the investigators advance the caution 
that the increased expenditure per child of 
school age does not mean an increased cost of an 
identical service, but rather of an expanded ser 
vice. This expanded service is explained. 

In drawing comparisons between the economic 
resources of the state and the edueational ex- 
penditures the limitations are enumerated. 
What a state can afford to spend for education 
depends, the investigators hold, upon: 1, eco- 
nomic ability; 2, attitude of the people; 3, divi- 
sion of units; 4, tax limitations; 5, confidence 
in education; 6, interpretation of community 
needs. These factors are exhaustively analyzed. 


CUOOOTUU REEL ARCEEECOUEUUCE ROOT UCEROEEE OCCUR TOOT ECOEEET OEE inn 





PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR. 


In education as in sport the amateur has 
always had a higher ranking than the profes- 
sional, even when the latter had greater skill 
and won more succeses. There may be some 
snobbery mingled with this state of affairs, but 
in the main it is due to the idea that the amateur 
cares for the thing itself and pursues it, whether 
golf or learning, from love of the activity, while 
with the professional the activity, whether science 
or a game, is subservient to pecuniary rewards 
and other external consequences.—John Dewey. 





In showing the economic ability of the state 
as contrasted with actual school costs, the com- 
parative advance in the latter is but slight, while 
the value of real estate has, from 1910 to 1922, 
risen from eleven to seventeen billion dollars. 
The personal income tax rose from 1910 to 1921 
and then took a sudden drop of several million 
dollars. The actual cash expenditures for public 
education have, during the period named, 
jumped to three-fold figures. 

In dealing with economic limitations of edu- 
cational expenditures, the investigators hold 
that increased support rests upon increased 
economic resources and then argue that educa- 
tion is constantly contributing to the economic 
vitality of the community. In other words, the 
state of New York was considerably richer in 
1920 with ten and one-half million people than 
it was in 1910 with nine million less educated. 

The contention is also made that an increased 
diversion of public funds to the cause of educa- 
ton depends more largely upon the degree of 
desire for more and better education than it does 
upon ability to pay for it. Nor is it admitted 
that there are any new and untapped sources of 
revenue. 

The report does not venture upon any tax 
recommendations of its own. It describes the 
amendments to the tax laws now under consid- 
eration by the joint legislative committee on 
taxation and retrenchment which aim to bring 
the present utilities tax under the income tax, 
place unincorporated businesses under the same 
tax, and provide a gasoline tax. 

Model Plan of Taxation 

Then it quotes the model plan of the National 
Tax Association which lays down the following 
three propositions: 

First, “That every person having taxable abil- 
ity should pay some sort of a direct personal tax 
to the government under which he is domiciled 
and from which he receives the personal benefits 
that government confers ;” 

Second, “That tangible property, by whomso- 
ever owned, should be taxed by the jurisdiction 
in which it is located, because it there receives 
protection and other government benefits and 
services ;” and 

Third, “That business carried on for profit in 
any locality should be taxed for the benefits it 
receives.” 

The national tax body, through its model plan 
committee, translates the principles set forth in 
the foregoing, as follows: 

First, “A personal tax which shall be levied 
consistently upon the principle of taxing every- 
one at his place of domicile for the support of 
the government under which he lives;” 

Second, “A property tax on tangible property, 
levied objectively where such property has its 
situs and without regard to ownership or per- 
sonal conditions ;” and 

Third, “For such states as desire to tax busi- 
ness, a business tax which shall be levied upon 
all business carried on within the jurisdiction of 
the authority levying such tax.” 

The report then deals with the several units 
of taxation and school administration. It is 
demonstrated that the tax-paying ability of cer- 
tain districts is quite low while the number of 
children of school age is large. The present 
method of distribution of state funds is set forth 
in a series of tables. 

The question of fiscal independence of school 
boards is discussed in a fulsome way, with the 
contention that where such boards are freed from 
city council domination better results are ob- 
tained thon in cities where the school author- 
ities are dependent upon other branches of gov- 
ernment. 


On the whole, the report has assembled a body 
of facts and figures in order to enable a reason- 
able interpretation of them. It does not attempt 
to deal in conclusions and recommendations. 
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A Problem and its 


hobo of the 
After a physician has been in a community for 


Teaching is the professions. 
three or four years, he is still “the new doctor” 
to most people. The third year in town finds 
the lawyer just beginning to have clients enter 
his office. On the other hand, in three years 
the average school has seen a long procession of 


teachers come and go. The Minnesota Depart- 


ment of Education reports that during the 
school year 1921-1922 only 26 per cent of the 
state’s teachers had been in the same position 
for three years or more. In that year more 


than half of Minnesota’s teachers were teaching 
in a school district other than the one they had 
the Reports from 
states show much the same condition; 


served year before. other 
in fact in 


Many small 


schol systems in this country opened the school 


many states the situation is worse. 


year with their entire organizations new; even 
some of the larger schools, where conditions are 


more stable, often lose as many as a third or a 
half of their forces each year. 

The American teacher it seems barely gets 
her trunk unpacked before she begins packing 
N obody would 


object to this if it were not an expensive proposi- 
but 


again to go on to the next town. 


tion for everyone concerned; we all know 
that if some statistical genius should ever take 
time to compute the cost to this country of the 
nomadic propensities of its teachers, his figures 
would mount up to a total that would resemble 


the amount of interest we the national 


debt. 
First of all it is a 


pay Ol) 


costly matter to the 


teachers themselves. Employment ageney fees, 
telegraph tolls, postage, and railroad fares take 
of the salary of the 


In the last 


a vers consid rable slice out 


teacher who changes location. two 


has been the 


vears, it eCXCE ptional teacher, who 


has moved without suffering financial loss. 


It costs the school which she leaves a great 
deal more than it costs the teacher however. 


Her resignation means that her superintendent 


must devote much of his time and energy to 
finding a satisfaetorv successor If there are 
mans changes in the faculty, he finds time for 


two months of the school vear 


Many a 


pack his bag every spring and 


e else the last 
hunting of teachers. 


intendent. | 


spend 


s iper 
as to 


weeks on the road investigating eandi 


dates for teaching positions in his school. 
Furthermore the expenditure of the superin 
tendent’s time, energy, and traveling expenses 


ection of a new teacher is only a frae 


thon of the cost to a school of a change in its 


The teacher who is leaving after one, 
two, or three vears’ service is just ready to be 
gin her period of greatest usefulness to the 


schoo ind the 


‘outine of the school system; she can do her 


community. She has learned 


work with a minimum of friction as far as ad 


ministrative details are coneerned. She knows 
what the library resources of the school are; she 
is able t utilize them to the fullest possible ex 
tent She has learned to know the laboratory 
equipment of the school well enough so that she 
Can I e it pay adequate dividends of service to 
her students 

She has begun to understand the ecommunity’s 

M raditions, which are never the same in any 
tN communities even though these communities 
be | . miles apart. She knows which social 
contacts in town ean be of value to her and to 
the s ) : she has learned which social connec- 
tion to avoid. She knows the children of the 
scl nd is beginning to realize how she can 
best serve their needs. 

Her successor on the other hand will have to 
be er again whe re the de parting teacher 


Russell S. Peterson. 











o. Ee 
Superintendent of Schools, 


NEVELN, 
Austin, Minnesota 
began a year or two ago. Even though the rou 
tine of administration be detinitely charted for 
Even though she 
that 
adjusts 


her, she will make mistakes. 


may be naturally tactful, there is danger 


she will make some errors before she 


herself socially. However well the library may 


be cataloged, it will be some time before she 


knows its resources well enough so that she ean 


make it of the yreatest possible value to her 
scholars. Like Wise evel though the school’s 


aboratory material may be carefully arranged 


and carefully inventoried, she will not know for 


a vear or two how she ean make every last piece 


of equipment do its duty in helping her teach. 


time she does learn all 


f 
By the these things she 


‘an ‘ 
too will be mov ing’. 


The problem of getting teachers to stay long 


] 


attain their greatest possible useful 


ness to the is an important one, and any 


intelligent effort to solve it such as Austin, 
Minnesota. is making at the present time, de 
serves our careful study 


Ss Ipt. Ss. ig Ne veln of 


Austin has decided that 
the chief reason why most teachers are unwill 


ing to stav in the same town for any length of 


time is that they are not satisfied with their 


social life. To too many teachers, life outsid 
of school hours means little more than a board 
ng house and a furnished room. They have 
little contact with the home life of the better 


. . 
elass of 


Te ichers 


feel that nobody cares about them, that they have 


people in the community. 


no real place in the community; they do not 
belong. 

Austin this vear is trving to make the 
teachers feel that they do belong. 


Austin 
Neveln. 


things in Austin is the 
Supt. 


One of the big 

Club. Its president is 
beginning of the present school year, 
Neveln, or in Presi 
dent Neveln gave a talk to the Rotary Club. H« 
that Austin’s 85 devoted 


the publie once 


Rotary 
At the 
Superintendent this case, 
told them teachers, 
good, were 


Austin’s 


vario Is 


servants of 
back at 
school and the 
ghout the city. 


more 
high 
gerade scattered 
He told that 


they ck 1 rved and needed 


work in million-dollar 
schools 
t} rou them, TOO, 
new teachers and old, 
the iragement and the 
Club and of the people of Austin in general 
P. rhaps, he added that at Le Mars, Iowa, whose 
Mr. Neveln filled before he 
enme to Austin, it was @ 


teachers fe that they 


» 
enco) Rotary 


supp rt of 


Sipe rintende ney 


to make t 


a part of Le Mars 


istomary 


were 
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Solution 


by a series of social functions conducted in their 
honor each year. 

Now the men of Austin have learned by this 
time that when S. T. Neveln has an idea that 
idea is worth being put to work. Shortly after 
Supt. Neveln’s talk, one of the club members 
proposed that the members of the Austin Rotary 
Club and 
the city with a banquet. 
adopted 


Rotary 


their wives welcome the teachers to 
The suggestion was 
with When the Austin 
Club anything, it does it thor- 
oughly, and this banquet was no exception. It 
was given at the Austin Country Club, one of 
The best cars in 
Austin called for the teachers the evening of 


enthusiasm. 


does 


Austin’s show places. motor 
the dinner, and the dinner itself was a master- 
Music furnished throughout the 
evening by Austin’s best orchestra, and the din- 
ner was followed by dancing. 


piece. Was 
Austin has enter- 


tained governors of the state, judges of the 
supreme court, and United States senators, but 


none of them were ever greeted with a reception 


which surpassed that which Mr. and Mrs. 
Rotarian gave the teachers that evening last 


September. 

The fine part of it was that the members of 
the Rotary Club and their wives enjoyed the 
did the They 


learned that Johnny’s teacher knew something 


party as much as teachers. 
besides cube root and quadratic equations. They 
discovered that the Austin publie school faculty 
contains not only good teachers but also good 
comrades, refined genial people, whose society 
and friendship are worth cultivating. 

Austin’s school 
a very active Mothers’ Club. 


In connection with each of 
buildings, there is 
These clubs, too, have been very active in trying 
A re 
ception, a real evening party, and a picnic has 


Mothers’ Club the 


to make Austin’s teachers feel at home. 


each for 


its district. 


been given by 
teachers in 
Austin’s teachers have not 


Land- 


ladies say that teachers are home in their rooms 


that 
had much opportunity to 


It is evident 
get lonesome. 
so little that they have scarcely had a chance to 
the 
folks complain that they do not receive any mail 


get acquainted with them; teachers’ home 
from their daughters because they are kept too 
busy to write letters home. 
The finest feature of the movement is that as 
i result of contacts made at these social gather 
ings sponsored by the various organizations of 
\ustin, numerous friendships have been estab 
lished Austin the 


teachers 


between and 


the people of 

Many Austin homes have been opened to the 
teachers, and they have had many invitations to 
affairs. When the 


Austin go down the main street, they do not 


private social teachers of 
encounter the curious stares of strangers as the 
too communities; instead 
the hails that 
another. 


Austin it seems, and 


teachers do in many 


they are greeted with cordial 


neighbors and friends give to one 
They know everybody in 
evervbody knows them. Austin has made them 


‘ 


ee] that they fit into the Austin community and 
that Austin is glad that they do fit. 

Of course all of this would be impossible were 
it not for the fact that real teamwork exists be 
tween the Austin schools and other civie organ- 
izations. 


Austin 


bu lding as a center. 


Almost every community activity in 
radiates o 


it from the new high school 
It is not 
five different 


use of the school building the same evening: in 


at all unusual to 


find four or organizations making 


one room, the dentists of the citv are having a 


meeting; in another room a group of Russian 


(Concluded on Page 136) 
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Comparative Costs of School Buildings 
at Rochester, New York 


Francis R. Scherer, M.S.E., Assistant Superintendent of School Buildings, 
Board of Education. 


At the time the Rochester board of education 
decided to erect a new elementary school build- 
ing considerable thought was given as to the 
type of construction. There were not available 
accurate data upon the respective costs of fire- 
resistive construction and ordinary construc- 
tion, either wholly or partially protected by an 
To obtain 
rate information upon which the future build- 
ing would determined, the board 
authorized its superintendent of school build- 


ings to prepare two separate and complete sets 


automatic sprinkler system. aceu- 


policy be 


of plans and specifications. Accordingly, these 
two designs were made and submitted for bids. 
The proposed building provides for the follow- 


ing accommodations: 


os 


least 





on Standardization of School 
National 


Juildings of the 
Edueation Association are: 


Walls and partitions.......... 7.1% 
Ue ae Ee ee are” 1.8% 
Corridors and stairs........... 22.7 % 
i ce cic e a hare o4-< 0.0% 
OCC ETE LETTS 54.7 % 
pS rer re 13.7 % 

100.0 % 


In each division these plans scale higher than 
the N. FE. A. requirements. 
Official bids for the erection of this building 


opened on June 8, 1923, total $411,577.50. This 
building contains 1,056,556 cubie feet at a cost 


of 38.95 cents eubie foot. The building 


cubiture is determined in accordance with the 
rules of the said Committee of the N. E. A. 


per 
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Classrooms 

1 Manual Training Room 
1 Domestic Science Room 
1 Auditorium-Gymnasium 
1 Library 

Kindergarten Unit 
Administration Unit 
Clinical Unit 

Design No. 1 


This design is for a two-story building with 
wood joist and floor construction, brick exterior 
and interior bearing walls, and gypsum block 
non-bearing partitions. The building is faced 
with rough texture face brick and trimmed with 
cut for the future 
of The heating 
and ventilating system, plumbing, and electrical 


stone. Provision is made 


addition twelve classrooms. 


work, together with certain structural pro- 
visions, are made in the original building so 


as to accommodate the addition when it is 
erected. The basement and hazardous occu- 
pancies are equipped with an automatic 


sprinkler system. The classrooms are 23’9”x 
300” and are equipped with Chicago wardrobes 
inside the classrooms along the corridor walls. 
Under the entire building there is an excava- 
tion which has an approximate depth of 5’0” 
below the under side of the joist. In this space 
are the steam supply and return pipes and the 
air ducts. 


The percentages of floor space determined in 


accordance with the rules of the Committee 








AN No. 1 




















Design No. 2 

This design is identical with Design No. 1 
with the exception that the building is of fire- 
resistive construction, consisting of reinforced 
concrete skeleton frame and floor and roof slabs. 

Official bids for this building opened on June 
8, 1923, total $435,252.01, which is 41.19 cents 
per ecubie foot. 

These that the 
building would cost less than six per cent more 


figures show fire-resistive 
than the same building of ordinary construc- 
tion. About the time the plans and specifica- 
tions for Designs Nos. 1 and 2 were completed, 
there was brought to the attention of the board 
of building of fire-resistive con- 
differing in certain fundamentals 
from Design No. 2, because of which differences 
its advocates claimed a substantial saving in 
The board, of building as 
economically as possible, but having no accurate 
data to the authorized the 
Superintendent of School Buildings to prepare 
still another separate and complete set of plans 


another type 


struction 


cost. desirous 


as relative costs, 


and specifications covering this building, known 
as Design No. 3. 


Design No. 3 


This design is for a two-story building of 
fire-resistive construction, consisting of re- 
inforeed concrete columns, girders and floor 


and roof slabs, but with brick exterior bearing 


piers. The building is faced with rough texture 
face brick and trimmed with cut stone. The 
ventilating system differs in that the trunk 


duct is of masonry construction instead of sheet 
metal. One of the for economy 
in the construction of this building is to have 


chief claims 


the first floor of waterproofed concrete laid 
directly upon the earth. Provision for the re- 
turn pipes from the radiation is made with 


trenches along the walls. The overhead piping 
is in a three-foot space over the ceiling of the 
second floor. 

When bids three con- 
sidered by the board it was agreed that Design 
No. 2 should be adopted. Not only is Design 
No. 2 found to be cheaper in first cost, but it 
contains advantages over Design No. 38, 
the more important of which are as follows: 

1. The experience of the 


on the designs were 


many 


board with the few 
classrooms there are in the system having floors 
laid directly upon the ground has been unsatis- 


factory and a source of complaint from chil- 


dren, parents, and teachers beeause of cold 


floors. 
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2. Leaks from the steam pipes in the attic 
damage decorations in rooms below. 

3. The classroom width of 23’9” is necessary 
to suitably provide for the present educational 
program if the Chicago wardrobes are on the 
inside of the classrooms along the corridor 
walls. 

Economies in Providing for Future Additions 
When Building is Planned 

The experience of the past has shown it to 
be more costly to erect an addition to a school 
when provisions have not been made for it in 
This is particularly true 
with reference to sufficient space in the boiler 


room for the enlarged or additional boilers, 


the original plans. 


heating, plumbing, electrical service, heating 
ducts, ete. 

A survey of the number of school children 
and rate of growth in the section of the city in 
which this school is to be erected showed that 
an addition would be needed in about four 
years. Accordingly, provisions were made in 
the original designs for a twelve-room addition. 
Sketches of the addition and the necessary 
specifications were prepared so that bids could 
be received showing the cost of the twelve class- 
rooms if built at the same time with the original 
building, and also the cost if built after the 
original building is completed, assuming that 
the cost of building material remained the same. 

Bids on the addition for Designs Nos. 2 and 
3 opened June &, 1923, are: 

If contracts for the twelve-room addition are 


| 


irded with the contract for the original 


Design No. 2.........6 77,764.40 
Design No. 3......... 137,146.45 


If contracts for the twelve-room addition are 
warded after the contract for the original 
building is completed: 

Design No. 2...... .> 89,430.40 
Design No. oO. 66 ess 6 145,551.45 


These figures show that t is economical to 
make provision within the original building for 


idditions when they are to be erected 
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PLAN No. 3 (SHOWING TWELVE ROOM ADDITION) 


within a reasonable length of time. The origi- 
nal building should be designed so that later 
additions may be built, but if the time of erec- 
tion of these additions is too distant it might 
not prove economical to go to the expense of 
making such provisions in the original building 
at the time of its erection. 
Surface Flooring 

The orignial bids received were upon 14” 
Walton finish battleship linoleum, cemented to 
the concrete floors and turned up against the 
walls forming a linoleum base flush with the 
plaster, it being held in place and the joints 
concealed by a zine strip which at the same 
time serves as the ground strip for the plaster. 
Linoleum surface flooring is to be used on all 
corridors, auditorium, gymnasium, classrooms, 
kindergarten, administration quarters, manual 
training and domestic science rooms. 

Official bids received as alternates to the 


original bids show the linoleum to cost $2,314.25 


less than 7%” maple flooring on wood sleepers 
and a wood baseboard to match the rest of the 
trim in the room. 
Heating and Ventilation 
Provisions have been made for a split system. 
The heating is by direct steam radiation sup- 
plied from return tubular boilers with radiators 
in all rooms under automatic temperature con- 
trol. The ventilation is eared for by a central 
fan system with gravity exhaust and with auto- 
matic temperature and humidity control. Pro- 
vision is made for recirculating the air so as to 
rapidly warm the building, but the air is not to 
be recirculated during school hours. 


The official bids on the heating and ventila 
tion for the original building show it to cost 
10.1 per cent and if the twelve-room addition 
is built the heating and ventilation will cost 


v.4 per cent f the total cost of completed 


building. 


Clubs in High Schools 


Am ng tne phases o! secondary ed ication be 


Q subjected to special study at the present 
t are extra-curricular activities. It is the 
iim of this article to consider the value, the 


purpose, and the management of clubs in high 


omeone has said that there are a thousand 
and one things which ean be learned only by 
eing an active member of a well organized 
social group. Among these things are team- 
WOPrk, leadership, the intelligent selection of 
eaders, ability to follow the chosen leader, effi- 
cient methods of organization, and considera- 
all of which are indispensable 


The devel- 


pment of many of these things can be among 


tion for others 


in the best type of community life. 


the aims of classroom instruction, but intelli 
gent leadership, control of others, and control of 
oneself cannot be learned except through prac 
ce in real situations directed by a sympathetic 
and understanding leader. Often the attitude 
f high school pupils in the classroom is far 
different from that shown on the playground 
and in their social relationships. This is due 
he fact that the classroom situation seems 
to them an artificial one while the extra-curr! 
( r activities are more genuine and lifelike. 
If there are desirable qualitic s which can best be 

‘uleated through such activities as clubs, 
every high school might well adopt as its slogan, 


ib for every worthwhile interest and every 


Gertrude Jones, Lincoln, Nebr. 


pupil a member of some club”. The suggestion 
for clubs will come naturally as one form of ex- 
pression of the gang instinet. The task of the 
school is to provide clubs and to see that they 
are managed properly. 

Frat Evils. 

Clubs in high schools are not new. A high 
school without clubs of some sort would be hard 
to find. A survey of existing clubs would re 
veal several types. First there are those which 
are the result of the pupils’ desire to belong to 
an elite and exclusive clique. Sometimes they 


are called fraternities but more often they mas 


querate as “literary societies”. It is not the 
name but the spirit that permeates the group 
that is all important. The members are chosen 
because of their social prominence, or their 
Splendid boys 
and girls are blackballed because of their lack 
Whatever the name, 


large home, or their automobile. 


of these material things. 
fraternity or literary society, such clubs are the 
product of undirected energy and they are one 
of the most pernicious influences in the high 
school life of today. With their false standards 
of what constitutes real worth, with their snob 
bish methods of rushing, bidding, and initia 
tion, with their elaborate social affairs, they do 


more than any other one force in the school to 


neutralize and overthrow the ideals of democ 
racy which the school is striving to establish. 


The young peopie are not to blame for the ex- 


istence of these cliques. The fault lies with the 


school for not providing purposeful organiza- 
tions to supplant them. Sometimes school 
boards and administrators ignore the existence 
of fraternities even when there is legislation 
against them. On the other hand, there are in- 
stances where a definite stand on the matter has 
been taken and a fight made, with the result 
that the high school fraternity has been ban- 
ished and is not likely to return. When the 
fight starts, and it is a fight that demands an 
unswerving moral courage to carry it through 
to completion, it must be accompanied by con- 
structive action. A satisfactory substitute must 
be offered for that which is taken away. So 
many open organizations must be provided that 
These 
substitutes may be disdained at first by the 


former fraternity members, but they will be 


there will be no time for secret ones. 


welcomed by the more stable element of the 
school who have hitherto been mere lookers-on. 
It has been found that within a few years the 
fraternity type of pupil is eager to obtain mem- 
bership in‘the new organizations and that they 
prove to be valuable membe rs. 


Another type of club revealed by the survey 


is that which was organized originally to study 


some phase of literature or of science. At first 
the members were in earnest but the original 
purpose now serves merely as an excuse for its 


existence, while the actual purpose is purely 
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social. Chaperonage is lax. The meetings are 
a farce and are endured for the sake of the 
“feed” that follows. The members have no live 
interest in the organization except when pre- 
parations for a party are under way. The 
favored few are elected to membership because 
they are friends of the present members or be- 
cause their older brothers or sisters belonged. 
Often these clubs have existed for years and 
have long since passed their period of usefulness, 
but are kept alive by artificial means. When a 
club reaches this stage it should be allowed to die 
a natural death. It is not a serious matter for a 
club to pass out of existence when it is no longer 
useful. If the time comes that there is a desire 
to revive it, there is an educative value in that 
process. , 

Value of Good Clubs. 

The third and only desirable type of club is 
that which is formed spontaneously, the request 
for it coming from the pupils themselves. It has 
a live, vital purpose and it is managed in 
accordance with the best principles of demo- 
cratic organization. Membership is not based 
upon social prominence but upon the interest 
and native ability of the individual. 

In order that a club may be properly admin- 
istered there must be a clear understanding of 
the purposes it may serve. A club furnishes an 
outlet for surplus energy. A child is active 
by nature, activity being a form of self-expres- 
sion. Undirected activity may lead to degen- 
eration. Coerced activity often stultifies the 
individual. Repression results in open defiance 
or in sullen indifference and deceit. But 
activity which is directed and guided will, if 
it results in ultimate satisfaction to the pupil, 
lead to self-realization which is the aim of all 
education. The pupil is what he is now, but he 
possesses possibilities within possibilities. It is 
the duty of the school to develop the best of 
these and to eradicate or make less powerful the 
worst. And this, well directed clubs can help 
to do. 

A second value of a club is that it tends to 
make a pupil feel that he is a member of a 
group. It intensifies his interest in something 
worth while. It aids in the formation of friend- 
ships based upon common and worthy inter- 
ests. It creates opportunities for boys and girls 
to be together with something to do that will 
furnish a basis for conversation and activity. 
It gives young people something to run and 
to manage. It provides opportunities for the 
social child and it furnishes a field of develop- 
ment for the unsocial pupil. Every girl and 
every boy wishes to be social. In some children 
social cravings appear early. In others they 
have to be developed. A social blunder will 
make a child feel that he doesn’t “belong” and 
thus makes for an unsocial person. The seem- 
ingly unsocial child can usually be classified as 
timid, or physically unattractive, or morbidly 
religious, or bookwormish, or sex conscious, or 
diffident, or stubborn. He is either below the 
average or superior to the group. If such a 
pupil can be interested in a club the new inter- 
est will help to draw his attention away from 
himself. In contrast to the unsocial child there 
is the child that is too social. Youths’ social 
tendencies cannot be suppressed nor can they 
be allowed to run wild. The first course is 
futile‘and the second is stupid. Both lead to 
the disintegration of school work, to the over- 
throw of organization, to lack of discipline, to 
the commercializing of the pupils’ recreation, 
and to the outcropping in undesirable forms of 
the natural desire for activity and amusement. 
The sensible course is to guide and direct the 
pupils in the gratifying of these desires in ways 
which are pleasing and constructiv: 
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Interests Should Be Varied. 

Clubs should represent every variety of whole- 
some interest. The following names are merely 
suggestions which will call up dozens of others 
which can be made to offer recreation and to 
supplement and apply in a practical way the 
classroom instruction. Press, commercial, civic, 
glee, choral, Latin, French, Spanish, dramatic, 
debating, mathematics, chemistry, radio, hiking, 
roller-skating, Indian club, athletics, geography, 
camera, art, reading, hand-work, home making, 
head-to-foot, ete. Special attention should be 
given to clubs for the freshmen, especially for 
the freshman boys. This may help to reduce 
the high mortality rate between the freshman 
and sophomore years, a part of which is due 
to failure to adjust oneself to the school. The 
freshmen are usually neglected as they are too 
young to be valuable members of clubs com- 
posed of older pupils. The purpose of one fresh- 
man club which can be fostered by the student 
council is to study the school manual, to learn 
of the various traditions of the school, and to 
learn its yells and songs. Freshman debating 
and dramatic clubs have proved worth while. 


Clubs should not be started by the faculty. 
The suggestion should come from the pupils. 
The administration, or the faculty, or the fac- 
ulty committee on student affairs may announce 
that it favors the formation of new clubs if 
certain requirements are met. A group desiring 
to form a club should submit in writing a state- 
ment of the name of the proposed organization, 
its purpose, and the names of the pupils desiring 
it. If the plan is favored these pupils should 
be called together, a temporary chairman 
elected, and a constitution committee appointed. 
Every club should have a constitution drawn 
up by the pupils and approved by the faculty 
committee on student affairs. 


Club membership should be placed entirely 
upon the tryout basis. Tryouts should be held 
several times each year before impartial judges, 
preferably persons not connected with the 
school. Young people are quick to detect un- 
fairness and partiality. In the case of depart- 
mental clubs a specified number of semesters’ 
work may constitute the requirement for mem- 
bership. The membership in certain clubs 
should be limited if too large a membership 
would defeat its purpose. 


Control of Clubs. 


Clubs cannot be controlled entirely by the 
pupils or entirely by the faculty. Successful 
control must be cooperative. Each club should 
have two faculty sponsors chosen for their in- 
terest in the work of the club and for their 
sympathy with young people. Teachers should 
welcome opportunities to sponsor. Aside from 
the fact that the public always expects more 
from a teacher than the mere teaching of her 
subject, the teacher will benefit from the varied 
contacts with the pupils which sponsoring offers. 
The sponsors may be chosen by the pupils them- 
selves from a list submitted by the principal, 
or they may be appointed by the principal or 
by the committee on student affairs. Many 
favor the first plan, arguing that the members 
will make more progress with sponsors of their 
own selection. Others feel that the second 
scheme suggested is better in that it insures 
the compatibility of the teachers chosen. The 
same sponsors should not serve any one or- 
ganization for more than four years. A change 
in sponsors means new ideas and new life to 
the club. Sponsors may divide their respon- 


sibilities. One may devote her attention to the- 


club programs while the other overlooks the 
business affairs of the organization. The pupils’ 
duties toward their sponsors will help to edu- 
cate them in their attitude toward and their 
treatment of older people. 


There should be uniform rules pertaining to 
the time and place of meeting, excursions, dues, 
and parties. In certain schools all of the clubs 
meet at the same time which is taken from the 
school day. This provides for those who work 
after school and limits the number of clubs to 
which a pupil may belong. In other schools 
the clubs meet after school on different days 
so that a pupil may belong to more than one 
club. This is a point which has to be worked 
out to meet local conditions. Dues should never 
exceed twenty-five cents a semester. The num- 
ber of social affairs should be limited. They 
should be simple in arrangement and carefully 
supervised. 

A pupil should not be allowed to belong to 
too many clubs lest he become a mere “joiner.” 
It would be ideal if every pupil in the school 
might belong to one indoor and one outdoor 
club. High school girls are today taking more 
of an intellectual burden upon themselves than 
ever before. More physical activity for them 
is therefore desirable. A pupil should not hold 
office in more than one club at a time If 
possible a point system should be worked out 
so that the extra-curricular activities cannot 
demand too much of a pupil’s time to the detri- 
ment of his academic work. If a pupil falls 
down in his classroom work membership in all 
organizations should automatically cease until 
he brings his grades up to passing. In several 
schools credit toward graduation is given for 
participation in club work. Such a scheme en- 
courages club activity, gives to it its proper 
dignity and demands that the work of the club 
be kept on a high plane. 


Program Planning. 

The programs for the meetings should be 
planned with great care. They should always 
be interesting to the pupils and worth while. 
They should be worked out by the pupils with 
the aid of the sponsors. Those taking part in 
the programs should be held to their assign- 
ment as they would be to a classroom lesson. 
Every member should be active. Associate 
members have no place in a high school club. 
Club procedure should always be parliamentary. 
If a member is absent from three successive 
meetings of the club without good reason his 
name should be dropped. Aside from the reg- 
ular meetings of the club open meetings may 
be held from time to time for the alumni mem- 
bers and other pupils. Programs may be given 
in the general assemblies. At Thanksgiving and 
Christmas each club may do something in a 
charitable way for the unfortunates of the com- 
munity. Each club should be held to a strict 
account of its business affairs to a central 
auditing committee. _ 

If clubs are regarded as educative possibili- 
ties they are a positive help. If not, they exert 
a negative influence. Every club must have an 
unselfish, worth while purpose to succeed. Clubs 
must be carefully supervised by persons who are 
in sympathy with young people and who are 
interested in working toward the realization of 
the aims of education. It is of the utmost im- 
portance that undesirable clubs be weeded out 
of the schools, and that for them there be sub- 
stituted organizations which are purposeful, 
democratic, and well managed. 


A centennial celebration of the beginning 
of teacher training in the United States was 
held December 6th and 7th, at the Indiana Ner- 
mal School, Terre Haute. The program cov- 
ered four sessions on each day of the celebra- 
tion, with well-known educators as speakers at 
the sessions. The speakers were largely frora 
teachers’ colleges and there were many teachers 
and college men in attendance. The conference 
was intended to emphasize the need for separate 
teacher training institutions. The program 
was closed with a pageant under the direction 
of Prof. J. L. McBrien, Terre Haute. 
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Functions of the Architect in the Development 
of School Building Programs 


James O. Betelle, of the Firm of Guilbert & Betelle, Architects. 


The 


war, combined with the unusual growth of the 


lack of building construction during the 


populati nm in the cities and the greater demand 
on the part of the publie for higher education, 


nave been some of the CaAUSCS of school building 


programs being necessary in a great many of 
our cities and towns. These school building 


programs have been the source of a great deal 
of discussion in the public press and among the 
and this 
the proceedings ot the ( 
National Edueation Association 


manv oft the meetings have been devoted to the 


school 


reflects d In 
the 


where a great 


pubhe generally, has been 


‘conventions of 


consideration of all phases of building 


construction. 
which the de mand 


felt, 


There are many ways in 


school 


crowding of pupils in the various schoolrooms, 


for new buildings is such as the 
time, 
build- 
the renting of halls and rooms in vari 
When conditions have 


the necessity of putting classes on part 


and finally in the eree.ion of temporary 


ing's or 
ous places in the town. 


a stage as this, there is not much 
for the ke eal board ot educa 


tion to do to convinee the citizens that a new 


reat hed such 
that is necessary 


building necessary. The 


school program is 
conditions and the 
the daily 


demand _ for 


crowded part time classes 


have so routine of the homes, 
th it the 
comes from the citizens rather than the sehoo] 


board. 


Under such conditions it 


upset 


more accommodations 


will be interesting 


to know the functions of 
development of a school building program. 
This function should not be confused with the 
making of edueational surveys, which is a 
special line of work wherein the services of an 
greater 


educational administrator is of 


than any that could be rendered by an architect. 


While 


cational 
those made by the 


\ ie of 
who has specialized in this 


architects at times attempt to make edu 


surveys, such surveys 


trained 


type of work. It 


the architect in the 


value 


have not the 
edueator. 


remains for the educator to state the problem 


in the terms of b iildings to be erected, their 
size and uses, and then for the architect to 
work out this problem in the terms of build 


Ings. It is no more logical for the architect 


to attempt to do edueational work than it is for 


the edueator to attempt to do architectural 
work. Both s ibjects are specialties and are of 
suticient scope and Importance to be made a 
life-long study, and it is hardly within § the 


realms of possibility for any one person to know 


both subjects sufficiently well to render cred 
itable 


In a 


should be 


service, 
the architect 
in the proceedings. If 


school building program 
retained early 
there are not sufficient funds or authority avail 
ib'e for 


buildings 


to design the 
should be 


made available to re tain him for 


architect 
then 


retaining the 


contemplated, there 


enough money 
special services and advice until the full appro- 
priation has been made. 

school 


The 


sites, the architect 


> question of 


very useful. ideal way to make a 
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SOUTH WING OF THE DEVON STREET FACADE, KEARNY 


selection of a site is for the board of education 
to place before the superintendent ot sch ols 
severa sites for “a building, and ask his opinion 


as to their availability from a sehool adminis 


tratiol standpo nt, and at the same time as] 
the architect’s views from a building stane 
pol t What may appear an impossible site on 


aceount of grades and thie topographical pe 
culiarities may be deve lope d into a very advan 
yweous one by the skillful architect, and what 


may appear to be a good build ne site to the 


layman, may upon investigation prove to. the 
architect to be unsuitable, for the reason of 
wet soil, rock, or the limited bearing power of 


the gr ind. After the question ot site has beer 
put up to both the superintendent and archi 
tect, and thev both agree on the same site, there 
ean, of course, be no grounds for argument 
But she uld they differ on sites, it then becomes 
the duty of the board of edueation to weigh 
the merits of the case and come to a decision 
which is for the best interests of the citv. 

In addition to the help the architect ean ren 


der in the selection of a site, he can be especially 
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luable in determining the amount of money 


needed to erect the various schools included in 


building program. After the superintendent 


Ne Wu 


of hools has gathered the information which 


determines the number of schools, their kind 


nd size, the architect can take this informa 


ion and prepare sketches at a small scale. 


These sketches can then be submitted to the 
board of education and superintendent for their 


‘riticisms, and after the sketches meet with 


neir approval, the probable cost can be easily 


ar} ved at for the reason that the architect has 


suthcient cost data at hand to make a ve ry close 


ipproximate estimate, 

[o go before the board of school estimate, or 
the proper appropriating body with only hap 
hazard guesses as to the ecost of the various 
buildings contemplated is usually disastrous. 
By asking for the appropriation with definite 
data on hand with which to prove that the 
buildings asked for will cost the money r 
ested, places the board of education in a very 
favorable position. It shows that they have 
gone into the matter intelligently and that they 
Know What thev ar talking about. There IS 
no opportunity for them to be arbitrarily given 
1 much red iced sum and told to do the best 


hey ean with it. The authorities can be frankly 
told t they must either appropriate the 
mount asked for or they will be put on the 
defer e to show how a lower amount ean be 


] 


Another nstanee in which the architect ean 
ne very hnelptul na proposed hu lding program 


sin the smaller communities where town meet 


ngs re req ired by law In orde r to get an 


ppropr on for a school build ng. It is much 
I re liffieu os whe re a town meeting is neces 
Sal to get the appropriation favorably acted 
n than it is in a large city where there is 
ppropriating } dv ce} is a b rd of 

estimate In these smaller communities 
ivisable that a p iblieity progral 

ed for always seems to the ordinary 


nably high, and it is only through 


education by mn Wwspaper articles, 

~ nd small meet nes \ erein 1 
ed the mount sked for is nec 
I yVherein eXamples are given ot vha 
t Vhs ir d I that T ean he 

y 1 + byt { ; 

ped t) ait 1 Tav rable yvote on the appre 
priat l In connection witl these meetings 


nd publicity work, it is very Important to place 


proposition in a proper way before th 


ens Kael eitizen, someh ww or othe r, fee is 
that when several hundred thousand dollars are 


sked for, he personally has to foot the entire 
Di. But if in addition to stating the total 
amount required, it is also stated how many 
points this will raise the tax rate and what this 
raise in taxes means each year to the average 
citizen, it puts an entirely different light on 
the situation. For the few dollars involved, 
each individual is perfectly willing to vote 
favorably for the new school building. 

The architect ean be very useful in getting 
favorable action on the school building program 
in connection with the publicity campaign. He 
‘an prepare floor plans of the building and the 
layout of the grounds, which are suitable for 
reproduction, and also a picture of the build 
ing, which can be printed not only in the news- 


papers but in pamphlets for distribution to the 


voters. The subject-matter in these pamphlets 
ind newspaper articles should be prepared by 
the superintendent of schools or some member 
he school board. 


The irchiteet can also be of service in attend 


ing some of the public meetings where the 
sch by iilding program is to be discussed. By 


lanter: slides he can explain the plan of the 
building and give the citizens a general idea 
Of the question upon which they are being asked 


The architect can make his talk more 
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interesting and useful by not only showing 
lantern slides of the proposed b iilding, but also 
by showing lantern slides of buildings of simi- 
lar size and character in neighboring towns. 
In this wav the architect renders real service 
to the board of education in helping to get the 
building program adopted. 

There is no doubt about how the architect 
funetions in the school building program after 
it has been authorized and the money is avail- 
able. In order to obtain the approval of the 
state board of education and of other state 
authorities and to receive estimates and enter 
into a contract to erect the buildings, it is nee 
essary to have plans and specifications. The 
main thing to be guarded against in this situa 
tion is that a capable architect be employed, 


1 


and one wi 


has specialized and successfully 
designed a number of school buildings. This 
develops into the problem of the selection of an 
architect rather than his function in connection 
with the school building program, and the selee- 
tion of an architect is not being discussed in 
this article. 

THE PROBLEM OF SCHOOL HOUSING 
Frank M. Phillips, Statistician of the U. S. 
Bureau of Education 

About 23,000,000 children are enrolled in the 
elementary and secondary public schools of the 
United States. This represents about 70 per 
cent of the total school population. The num- 
ber in school is increasing at the rate of approxi- 
mately 400,000 every year. These school chil- 
dren are housed in approximately 275,000 
buildings, of which 186,000 are one-room schools. 
At least a quarter of a million pupils are housed 
n make-shift buildings, portables, rented spaces, 
dwellings, stores, annexes, attics and basements. 
Fully as man more are attending only half 
time. Twice as many more are in over-crowded 
Practically every city reports 4a 
congestion in the publie school system. About 
one-half of the school children are housed in 
buildings 25 years old. One building in every 
four now in use is more than a quarter century 
old. It is estimated that building space is 
needed at present for at least 2,000,000 public 
school children. This requires erection of at 
pr bable cost 
of $600.000.000 with an annual cost thereafter 


least 50,000 new classrooms at 


out $125,000,000, to provide for further in- 
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crease in enrollment and to replace buildings 
that are no longer in use. 

This annual expenditure is about one-half of 
our ice-cream bill, about one-third of that spent 
on soft drinks, and about one-hundred-fortieth 
(1/140) of the amount spent annually for lux- 
uries of all kinds. 

In an attempt to take care of the housing of 
our school children there are always certain 
problems which arise, and sometimes there is a 
choice of methods by which these problems may 
be solved. One solution would be meeting the 
needs along traditional lines by sufficient addi- 
tional buildings. Another method is to organ- 
ize the school systems along comparatively new 
lines, on the work-study-play plan, which means 
that half of the children is at playgrounds and 
in laboratories, shops, and gardens, while the 
other half is in classrooms. This enables a 
definite amount of building space to take care 
of some 40 to 60 per cent more pupils than can 
ordinarily be taken care of by the older systems. 
Another method in practice in some cities, and 
in some states, is in the cutting down of the 
length of the school course, Most schools now 
require eight years of work to finish an elemen- 
tary course of study, and four more to finish a 
high school course. This keeps all the children 
in school for a full twelve years of time, pro- 
vided the course is to be completed. If the 
school course can be cut down to a seven-four 
plan that would mean the elimination some- 
where along the course of one year of work. It 
would not necessarily mean the elimination of 
one-twelfth of the total enrollment because the 
upper grades in school are much smaller propor- 
tionately than the lower grades. To help bring 
about the shortening of the course some systems 
have adopted the year-round school plan requir- 
ing each student to attend at least three-quar- 
ters of the vear out of four. This tends to 
spread out the enrollment somewhat so that the 
peak of enrollment is not as high as in the ordi- 
nary nine months’ plan. 

A small portion of school congestion is prob- 
ably due to the fact that some students find it 
necessary to stay in school longer than the re- 
quired time. There is always a certain number 
of repeaters who are not able to finish the pre- 
scribed course in twelve years. Some require 
thirteen, fourteen, or even fifteen years. While 
the number of repeaters probably represents 
about one pupil out of five, the added time pos- 
sibly does not amount to more than one-third to 
one-half of a year as an average for all students 
enrolled. If repeating could in some way be 
entirely abolished, the enrollment would shrink 
scarcely more than four per cent. This four 
per cent of the total enrollment, however, repre- 
sents approximately one-half of the immediate 
housing need. It is quite probable that the ma- 
jority of those who find it necessary to repeat 
grades are afflicted with some defect of sight or 
hearing which prevents their getting the most 
out instruction. Still another portion is 
ected with other bodily ills, usually troubles 
nose, throat, and teeth, which bring about a 
great deal of absence, loss of interest and finally 
demotion 


It is also probably true that a great deal of the 
congestion of the cities has been brought about 
by the constantly increasing movement of the 
population toward the trade centers. There 


] 


solution to the shifting of the popu 

mn unless we have means at hand of reorgan 
r economie and industrial systems 

1s move but school buildings stay 
hey are placed. We cannot turn the 
i shifting population; we ean only do 
st toward shortening if possible the time 
pils must remain in school and making 
out of the buildings alr ady con- 

1. This, however, in no way relieves us 


1 


isional necessitv of enlarging schoo 
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THE MARSHALL SCHOOL, SOU ORANGE, N. J 
THE CHEMISTRY LABORATORY OF THE SUMMIT HIGH SCHOOL IS EQUIPPED WITH A . 
NEW TYWVE Or LABORATORY TABLE 
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THE MARSHALL SCHOOL, SOUTH ORANGE, N. J.. HARMONIZES IN DESIGN WITH THE RESIDENCES IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD 











plants, making better buildings with more 

wholesome surroundings and more artistic 
finishings, so that the improvement in school 

housing will keep pace with the improvements 
we demand and pay for, and pay exhorbitant 
prices for, in home building. 

THE PLAYGROUND PROBLEM IN THE 
SMALL COMMUNITY AND WHAT THE 
LOCKPORT TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 

HAS DONE TO SOLVE IT 
Supt. A. V. Lockhart, Lockport, III. 

While some city schools are cramped for 
quarters and real-estate costs make large 
grounds prohibitive, smaller communities fre- 
quently find splendid opportunities for pro- 
viding adequate school grounds. One might 
expect ample playgrounds in almost every com- 
munity outside of the larger cities. However, 
relatively few high schools have sites large 
enough to provide for interscholastie sports, for 
tennis, and for other out-door games. Some 
schools have made absolutely no provision for 
either extra or mural games. Only a few 








THE LARGE STAGE OF THE MARSHALL SCHOOL, SOUTH ORANGE, N. J., SERVES AS GYMNASIUM. schools provide even for tennis. In other 
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THE MARSHALL SCHOOI 
SOUTH ORANGE, N. J 
schools great difficulty is encountered in seem 
ing playing space for the most popular inter 
sports. A football field is laid out 
from year to year on the loeal fair 


scholast c 
grounds or 
in some cow pasture and the high school boys 


has to enjoy his sports as best he may. Crowds 


} 


are difficult to handle, and in such a ease, 
financing school sports is the bane of the prin 
eipal and superintendent. 

Clean sports and the right sort of competi 


tive play should be With all the 


faults attached to interscholastie contests, they 


encouraged. 


have done much to keep boys out of question 
able places of amusement and when properly 
supervised have done much to foster right men 
tal and physical attitudes. 

Lockport is a town of 2,800 population but 
the township high school serves a community 
of abou 


it 7,000 people. The high school draws 


its students from four graded and six rural 
schools The high school site contains about 





two and one-half acres. The building was com- 
L909, While it provides 
for about 200 students and is well equipped, its 
In 1921, the board of 
edueation purchased sixteen acres within two 
bloeks « : 


real playground. 


pieted in December, 


erounds were inade qu ite, 


if the present site and began to make it a 
About five or six acres of the 
new ground consists of large forest trees and 
these were preserved. A corner portion of the 
field has been laid off with ample space for 
both football and baseball. 

tiled, and 
fenced with a cyclone fence of woven and barbed 
wire of sufficient height to render fence climb 
ing somewhat hazardous even for a lively boy 


This portion was 


earefully graded, seeded. It was 


The posts are of steel set in concrete. 


The tennis courts after the 


ground for them had been prope rly graded and 


were made, 
tiled, of a suitable base covered with a sludge 
mixed with 
cement to act as a binder. 


consisting of fine sand enough 


These courts are 


= " aia. 
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also suitably fenced. The remaining space in 
the sixteen acres will be planted to forest trees 
where none is to be found and the entire site 
will have a row of trees planted around it. 
Drinking water and toilet facilities have been 
provided and a shelter will be erected to care 
for spectators in case of showers during ath 
Seven hundred seats of the 
knock-down bleacher type provide for the com 


letiec contests. 


fort of those watching games. 

With the exception of the playing tield and 
the tennis courts, which may be used only un 
der proper supervision, the new field may be 
used at all times by the public. Criticisms 
have, of course, arisen as to the amount of the 
taxpayers’ money which has been spent on such 
a project. But as time goes on and the use of 
the grounds becomes more general, even the 
critics will be glad that the township high 
school board had the courage and vision to pro- 
vide for wholesome out-door sports, not only for 
the boys and girls now in school and for all 
others in the community, but for the many 
individuals whose physical well-being will be 
enhanced in the years that are to come 
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ONCE MORE INCOME TAXATION AND 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
It is not within the scope of this publication 
to deal with the subject of taxation except as it 
Hence, 


any exhaustive study of the subject must be 


may relate to the cause of education. 


avo ded. 
Ihe financial situation attending the adminis 
tration of the schools, however, draws the ques 


on of public support into consideration and 


vliile adequacy of support is the more immed 
ite econeern of school authorities, the manne 
ind means f providing that ~ pport erica 
ollows 


This br ugs the subject Of taxetio! 
‘ussion, and thos ho urge better school sup 


17) ‘ ] 


ort ar kely » find themselves confronted 
vith the juestion 
provided 


ent self-defen 


f how euch support is to be 
Legislators, > 48 matter ot conven 
usually hold that those vn 
urge a greater tax revenue must also come for 
yard with a p! n whereby that revenue may be 
-timulated. Educators have suggested that 
those wh elaim that school costs must yTrie 
lown should also be able to point out what scho 
tudies can consistently and safely be elim 
iated. In ‘the same manner the educator wh 
iolds that school support must be increased 
nust be able to expla ! her he added d lar 
5 to come trom 


The average educator may not be inclined to 


leive into the 1 ere f tuXxuation nd vy ! 
he is to stand before legislative bodies, to urge 
nore liberal suy port for the schools, he must 

ble also to discuss the phases of taxation tha 


ire eseential to that support 

Thus, we find that leading educators and edu 
rational bodies who have in recent years g 
some study to the subject have openly esp 
the inauguration of the state income tax s\ 
is a relief. 

Where the system is unknown and urged for 
the first time, it alwaye meets with strenuous 
opposition. The state of Oregon has just 
merged from a bitter contest over the question 
f ad pting the income tax as a revenue pro 
lucer. Phe meome tux von In New Y or] 


ind Wisconsin 


waged some years ago and where the system 1s 


where similar contests were 


successfully est iblisheg, no thinking man would 
ibolish it again 

Where the schoolmaster has made a careful 
study of the subject, he has come to the inevit 
ible conclusion that a taxing system based upon 
the “abil ty to pay” prine ple is not only more 
equitable than the property tax, but inflicts less 
of a hardship and yields a vreater revenue. 

Since the federal vernment has aecepted thi 
principle, it ll be eesier for the states to deviss 
income tux schedules and to construct the ma 
chinery for the administration of a comprehen 
sive income tax system. The few failures which 
have thus far been recorded in state income sys 
tems have been due either to 
schedules or lax methods of administration 


nequitable 
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rhe Progress made by educational organiza 
tions in securing an appreciation of taxation as 
an inseparable part of the question of school 
support and the thoroughness with which lead- 
ing educators have mastered the subject of edu 
cational financing in all its essential phases, ie 
most gratifying. 


will tend toward ua 


Their active interest 
wholesome public sentiment on the equities in- 
volved and toward rearing an informed consti 
tuency without which no reforms in taxation 


W ill be possible 


LOCAL OR OUTSIDE SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE TALENT—WHICH? 

The question whether a board of education 
shall select its superintendent from the local 
school workers or look for him elsewhere, has 
Mayor Dever of Chi 


cago has suggested to the board of education 


onee more been raised. 


‘ 
of that cits that a local man be chosen to sue 
ceed Superintendent Mortenson 

The answer to the question is apparently Sim 
ple. If the locality has a man big and strong 
well and good 
If it has not, then the school board is in duty 
bound to And yet 


the answer is far more simple than a compliance 


enough To lead | schoo] system 
go elsewhere and get him 
ht | 
with he sume Loeal pride and personal am 
bition are factors to be dealt with Commun 
ies are not always ready to admit that they 
have no one capable f heading the school sys 


tem, and schoolmen who have been in the svs 


tem for some vears are not always inclined t 
k it] mplace } the coming of 
its dei 
Where local pride and ambition control, h 
ever, the larger aspects of the situation are upt 
be overlooked The sehool super ntendent’s 


uling is ‘ hat requires rare ombination 
f character, seh larship ind exeeutive ability 
[t is profession within profession Phe 
man I nas mana ed ( single sel | may 
pi ine he ed upor manage a 
number of schools Phe capacity of men, like 
the tensile strengt}! tT meta ries nsider 
ibly I llhiu Cupacity = ss ib ect te mit itlons 

Phi home tr ! method Wf SCHOO Supe! 
endeney selection has its advantages and d 
idvantages The |] il} mat snows the tow 

l : dvantag but the Tact hat 

hh KHOV him tft timately may pr t 
d sadvantage Lf he has been enosen Viti 

alry ind contention, he s lucky \t 
events, he must prove hims qu the 
emergencies that beset him. 

School superintendents ae hot Yrow Vel 
light. It takes vears to make one. Surely, he 

St be SOMEWhEPE na somebody inust 
have contidence in the untried somebody Phe 


ecrulting necessarily must be made from thos 


vho are deemed promising for larger tasks. 
he poliey to go out and tind the best man 
for the office of s iperintendent, no matter 


where he may be located, has been generally 


accepted by progressive American cities. Its 
soundness hus been proven Thus, Springfield, 


Mass inhesitatingls went to Louisville, Ky 
San Francisco to New Orleans, La., and Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, to Washington, [). C 


superintendents Kach found a man who had 


to pick school 


to his eredit a high record as school gsuperin 
tendent 

There is value I a merit system which 
makes its promotions from those in the ranks, 
but the selection of an educational leader must 
be guided by ascertained titness rather than 
geographic considerations A large city pre 
sumably has more schoolmen eligible to the high 
office than has a small city, but to lay down 
the rule that local residence is the first con 
sideration to eligibility means to relegate fitness 
to a secondary consideration. 

Happily most of the American cities hav 


broken the fetters of provineialisre. They have 


been actuated by a desire to secure the best 
school administrative talent obtainable, regard 
less of locality and mere personal considerations, 
ind to provide a compensation commensurate 
with the service obtained. 

CERTAIN BUSINESS TROUBLES OF 

SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 

The citizens of a community in the South 
were considerably disturbed recently over the 
charge that there were discrepancies in the 
loeal school funds and that u schoo] official was 
the derelict. When the accounts of the b ard 
if education were audited it was found that 
everything was straight and orderly. 

The discrepancies, however, were found in 
the unoftiicial accounts whieh had ho direct 
bearing with the regular business of the school 
system It was discovered that both superin 
tendents and principals are frequently called 
upon to handle specia! funds arising out of 
entertainments, contributions to student funds 
and the like. In the instanee above referred to 
the schoolmaster had gotten the funds badly 
mixed with his ow Ile was not dishonest, 
but extremely careless. When the discrepaney 
was discovered, a refund was promptly made 
But p ibhieitv had preceded, and the damage was 
done Phe refund was aeeepted as au admis 


sion of guilt 


There is a tendency in many schools to make 
ne prineip Tr some eacher the stodian of 
such spe funds Pr byte iris CCHUSLONALLY 
through " somewhat slipsh id recording if 
Y evs received 1 disbursed The danger is 
found usua n the taet that even on a minor 
liscrepanecy the mature gossips of the town and 
mmature student minds at school lend them 
selves to the cire iT I | iW irranted sus 


picion and Charges 


Occasionally some couuty superintendent who 


3s unaccustomed to the handling of publie funds 
s enmeshed hn tinanelal tangle But, t is 
exceeding rare, n the whole, that a profes 
sional worke) omes under th ara f dis 
Nnonesty 
Phe hstunces hich have come t ght iM 
recent Curs ! nici scnooimMel ! Ve been 
laced in a embarrass posit iT ioney 
matters ive isua been those nere they 
! Ve \ tal iccepted Iie tTreasurel D I 
special or un ticia unds and e overlooked 
he full responsibilit t even s minor an 
thee 
It Is ho serious re Hection Ipvl thre uveraye 


professional worker to hold that he or she may 
hexpe rienced, In handling 
This fact, 
prompt school people to be all the more eareful 


be lax, or at least 


: , 
hnanelal matters however, should 


n dealing with monevs entr sted to their care, 


! ‘ peremiprorils reTuse to accept any re 
sponsibility in handling other people’s money 


FEACHER EMPLOYMENT AND THE 
HUMANITARIAN SPIRIT 

Phe selectio ft teacher service would be a 
very simple matter if the human element did 
not enter into the process lrue, fitness for 
the job shoul vy uide, and where the choiee in 
volves persons of varied ability the best must 
be chosen. There can be no difference of opin 
ion on this point 

The real task begins where the evidence of 
competency leaves little choice between appl! 
cants, but where the social conditions that sur 
round them bring au entirely different situation 
to light. It has, of course, been contended, and 
properly so, that where personality and charac 
ter are acceptable other social conditions must 
be ignored. There are those, for instance, who 
hold that in the selection of a woman-teacher 
the question of whether she is single or mar 
ried is not one upon which a choice should 


hinge. 
But, whatever opinions may be entertained 
as to the employment of married or unmarried 














rr 








women teachers, it nevertheless remains that 
economic conditions attend the applicants for 
teacher positions which have their appeal and 
which ordinarily are not ignored by those who 
have the power of selection. 

“Tf a board of education can at one and the 
same time employ a teacher who is fully quali- 
fied for the work and aid that person to support 
her fatherless children, such an act is not only 
justifiable but commendable.” So says Francis 
G. Blair, state superintendent of Illinois, in his 
monthly communication to the school public of 
his state. He continues: 

“CQertificating and employing authorities, 
however, must not allow their sympathies for 
iafortunate persons to eclipse the misfortune 
that comes to children when an incompetent 
teacher is placed in the school. With all our 
examining and testing and measuring, there has 
been discovered no absolutely certain method of 
determining in advance the fitness of a teacher. 
[These devices help us to appraise and to esti- 
mate the quantity and quality of certain lines 
f preparation and intellectual possessions, but 
they may fail utterly to reveal the real sources 
of strength or weakness.” 


If the choice of a teacher lies between the 


interests OT a needy person and one less needy, 
there 1 tendeneyv to favor the former. W here 
the promise of ¢ tlicient service is alike, there ean 
be 1 criticism on such a course. B if, Mr Blair 
ery pertinently remarks 


Every attempt to lift the scholastie and pro 
fessional requirements Tor teachers in Illinois 
met with the statement that higher stand 
irds will keep the poor man’s daughter from 
teaching, overlooking entirely the fact that 
there much greater charity, much more of 
iman kindness, much more of 

sound, common sense in trying to secure for 


r men’s children the very best teacher that 


be id rather than in trying to get for a 
poor I ’s daughter a job for which she is not 
ed.” 

After pointing out instances where the bars 
ve bee et down to serve the humanitarian 
spirit t an unwarranted degree, Mr. Blair 
It shows clearly what strong appeals 
‘ ide t the hearts ot certifcating 
na b irds ol ed icat on to relax or 
iside the ] requirements of the law and 
I r subordinate the primal interests of 

+ children who are to be taught.” 
Comment is scarcely necessary. lhe line be 


veen public duty and public altruism is not 
araw s strictly as it should. School 
theers, however, must bear in mind the one 


great objective entrusted to them the welfare 


THE CHICAGO SUPERINTENDENCY AND 
\ SCHOOL ADMINISTRATIVE POLICY 
At last Chieago has chosen a superintendent 
nd sueceeded in its exacting task in 

that retleets an independent spirit on 

the board of education and a high 


‘gard tor the important interest at stake. 


\\ mi McAndrew, associate superintendent 
t the New York schools is the man chosen. 
His experience in the field of school adminis 
(rative service, and his high standing as a 


ter and executive, readily entitle him 
recognition accorded. He comes as one 
hared in the management of a large 
stem and knows its problems and the 
their solution. 
Chicago board of education, in casting 
a suitable man, was put to a peculiar 
Mayor Dever, who appointed the mem 
e it out as his opinion, if not his desire, 
man be chosen. It has been a tradi 
Chieago board of education policies to 
the dietates of the mayor who created 
d The general supposition, therefore, 


»¢ 


a local man would be chosen 
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The fact that the board lifted itself out of all 
local influences, and extended the area of selec- 
tion, comes not only as an agreeable surprise 
but notes an independence of spirit as well as 
desire to serve the cause in hand. 

Mr. McAndrew was at one time connected 
with the Chicago schools in the capacity uf a 
principal. That was thirty years ago, and it is 
said that he lost his job because he would not 
yield to political pressure in favoring a 
pupil. Referring to this episode in McAn- 
drew’s career, Miss Margaret Haley, of the 
teachers’ federation, said: “He always felt 
proud of being kicked out the back door of Chi 
ecago’s sehool system; now he comes back 
through the front door. He had backbone then 
and we who have watched his career feel that he 
still has it. He ranks as one of the three fore 
most educators in the country.” 

William MeAndrew was born in 1863 in Ypsi 
lanti, Michigan. He graduated from the 
normal school and university of his state and 
came to Chicago to teach and subsequently to 
take a higher position. From Chicago he went 
to New York where, after serving in minor 
eapacity, he rose to an associate superintend- 
ency. He has been a prolific writer on educa 
tional topies. His election to the Chicago 
superintendency covers a period of four years 
it a salary of $15,000 a vear. 

The selection of MeAndrew marks a new and 
promising chapter in the history of Chicago’s 
school system. That city which has in the past 
been seriously afflicted with weakness in its ad 
ministrative body rather than in its professional 
workers, is entering Ipon a new era of eduea 
tional service. 

The gratifying part in the choice of a super 
ntendent for the Chieago schools must be found 
in the attitude of the board of education That 
body manifested an appreci ition of the sacred 
trust imposed upon it and a proper regard for 


the m ssion f the sc} ools 


TEMPERAMENT IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE DELIBERATION 


lf me were To sit on a bleacher and see all 


school administrative bodies at work, he would 
find much that is ninteresting, a few things 
that w d excite applause, and occasionally 
something that would prove disturbing. The 


deck rum and econventions ot delibe rative ¢ nfab 


are sometimes grossiyv tract ired he human 
element s bo ind to assert tselt. 

The discussions which attend school admu 
Strative labors ire ist as liable to explode 
into a display I temper as are the delibera 
tions of other legislative bodies Not infr 
quently a daily newspaper reports a_ school 
board flare-up where one member has applied 
the ugly word fO AhNOLAer member 

Unpleasant .situations usually aris¢e vhere 
one member is somewhat forgetful in the em 
ployment of language and anothe ~ exceed 
ingly sensitive One makes an insinuation 
wh ch may or may not be ce served. The othe 
resents it us a matter of self-defens Let one 
man call another a liar and a fracas is bound 
to ensue. Sometimes fisticuffs are engaged in 


Then follow apologies and the atmosphe re Is 
ealm agall 

These infractions upon the calm and judicial 
demeanor which characterize every deliberative 
body ar nevertheless deplorable. But, even 
more regrettable are the violations of an or 
derly procedure by boards of education. The st 


lv prominently before the gen 


bodies are not on 
eral publie, but are the special objects of atten 
tion in the eves of a teacher and pupil con 
stituency. 

It is the unusual and exceptional that at 
tracts the news gatherer and a school board 
flare-up is bound to receive its full measure 
After a fracas, which 
occurred at a meeting of the Indianapolis, In 


of newspaper publicity. 
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diana, board of education, and where the lie was 
passed, a newspaper editor indulged in a parody 
in which some school boys justify a bloody fight 
because the school authorities had set the ex- 
ample. 

It may be said that the infractions upon 
school board decorum do not occur with suf- 
ficient frequency to warrant mention and yet 
they have occurred in several important bodies 
within the year. But, since they do occur, 
mention of them may serve as a caution to 
those who in the heat of an argument are in- 
clined to lose control of their temper. 

Persons so afflicted usually know their own 
weakness. There is not a situation in school 
administrative deliberation that cannot be 
adjusted with dignity and calm. In a _ body 
assembled personalities are always out of order 
Clashes of opinion can always find their adjust 
ment with the application of reason and truth. 


AN UNWARRANTED CHARGE AGAINST 
SCHOOL AUTHORITIES 

“Builders of schoolhouses in general pay prac 
tically no attention to proper lighting require 
ments. They decide on how many windows are 
necessary to make a building look well. But 
they fail to take account of how pupils will be 
seated in a schoolroom and how the light from 
the windows will be distributed. A schoolroom 
should have window space equal to one-fifth 
of the floor space. Special attention will be 
given in the Yeomen home to correct lighting 
requirements and conservation of the children’s 
eyesight.” 

This indictment was recently uttered by 
Prof. A. N. Farmer in an address before a 
meeting of educators at Chicago in which he 
outlined plans for the $10,000,000 children’s 
home to be established by the Brotherhood of 
American Yeomen 

[t is almost unbelievable that in this day and 
age anyone would venture a statement so wholly 


lacking in trutl Che statement would hardly 
De vorth recognition were it not for the fact 
that i 


with 1 


t was broadeasted by a news syndicate 
he object of securing favorable publicity 
No doubt the 


project ce serves encouragement but it pursues 


for the building project in hand 


1 faulty method by allowing its promoters to 
make unfounded charges iwainst those who are 
responsible for the construction f school 
buildings 


Anyone tamiliar with American schoolhouse 
irchitecture knows that the subject of lighting 
has, for more than thirty years, received most 
eareful attention. He knows that the relation 
between window space and floor area, as applied 
to classrooms, has been reduced to an exact 
science, that the lighting comes over the left 
shoulder of the pupil, etc., etc. 

If the learned professor who asserts that 
builders “decide on how many windows are 
necessary to make a building look well” will 
nquire why the modern school building pre 


sents blank walls on one side and enormous 
space on the other he will probably learn some 
thing he never knew before. Ile will also dis 
cover that the builders have provided large 


window ureas at the risk of sacrificing archi 
tectural beauty in design. And if he will wipe 
his spectacles and focus his vision a little closer 


ne Will note many schoolhouses that resemble 


factory buildings simply because they present 
more window glass than brick walls. 


‘| here are some thi igs in school architect ire, 


as exemplitied in this country, that are subject 


to eriticism but lighting is not one of them 


\ppropos of school surveys the editor of a 
New Bedford, Massachusetts, paper rises to re 
mark that some of the boards of the city which 
find authority for spending in the “surveys” 
which are the fashion might arrange further fo 
a “survey” of the pocketbooks and resources of 
the taxpayers 
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A Remarkable School Situation 


Why Harrisburg, Pa., Twice Met with a School Bond Issue Defeat. 


When a $2,000,000 school bond issue is twice 
defeated in the capital city of a great state 
within two years, an unusual situation may be 
looked for. What is the trouble? 

Is the superintendent a weak leader{ No, he 
happens to be an exceptionally capable man. 
He not only measures up to all the qualiftica- 
tions of an educational expert, but manifests a 
remarkable grasp of the school housing problem. 
Is the board of education wrong! No, the 
character and quality of citizenship represented 
on the board is good. It followed correct 
methods of procedure and was frank with the 
publie. 

One would naturally come to the conclusion 
that a sort of stagnant public opinion, a lack of 
public discussion, or an incompetent school ad- 
ministration were at fault. 

But, the contrary seems to be the fact. It is 
rather an over-stimulated public opinion that 
has been at work. No city in America has had 
more school surveys and more studied reports. 
All the big experts, Spaulding, Engelhardt, 
Finegan and Perkins, have been on the job. 
The school building status, present and prospec- 
tive, has been subjected to every analysis known 
in the field of school administration. 

The experts have come and gone. The public 
press has voiced its opinions, and those of other 
There has 
been enough noise and agitation to acquaint the 
humblest denizen on the outskirts of the capital 
city, at least, of the outstanding fact that a 
school row was on. It was simply a question 
whether to believe the school authorities or the 
newspapers. 

And what a pretty school row it is—pictur- 
eaque, dramatic and tragic! The actors are 
leaders in the community who are waging a con- 
test with an intensity and dash of mind that 
would grace a world cause. 


people, in double column articles. 


It is ostensibly a 
question of sites, and something of a raid upon 
a local school architect. But, it is more—much 
more—it is a newspaper fight for supremacy, in 
which the big stick is wielded and in which the 
public is bewildered with editorial logie and in- 
vective. 

The original plan provided for a model high 
school. A wonderful tract had been secured 
and a building partially constructed. Before it 
could be completed another section of the city 
rose in opposition. It, too, should have a high 
school. The board then planned two schools, 
and the bond issue included the sum of $800,000 
for one and $1,000,000 for the other. The 
superintendent, the school board and experts 
were agreed that this was a sound program. 

But, the one owner of two newspapers, a 
young millionaire, cultured, brilliant, dashing, 
a social lion and a large taxpayer, could not 
permit the matter to be so definitely disposed 
of. There must be more delay, more agitation, 
more editorial material! 
trump card to play. 


There was one last 
A local architect who had 
done much schoolhouse work could be urged as 
the final barrier. The school board must not be 
left to determine who shall in future plan the 
school buildings. That had better be left sub- 
ject to editorial sanction. 

Consequently, a month before the bond elec- 
tion, the voters were told that this was not the 
time for a loan. “No serious loss i6 suffered by 
the pupils of the city if the loan is submitted 
later in the winter or spring.” In the mean- 
time “an architect can be selected.” And the 
public fell for another delay. The bond issue 
was defeated. 

The Harrisburg board of education is an 
elective body. Its members are chosen on a 
partisan ticket, but there is a tendency on the 


part of the voters to ignore party lines. The 
same tendency is carried into school board de- 
liberation. 

But, the question may very properly be asked: 
Where was the school board during the last two 
years? Why did not that body assert the influ- 
ence that attaches to its high function? Why 
did it not rise to the emergency, defy editors 
and grasping taxpayers, and stand up courage- 
ously for the interests of the schools? 

Well, the answer here must be that school 
boards are subject to the vagaries of public 
opinion—that the same publie opinion that de- 
termines bond issues also makes and unmakes 
school boards. And where the public mind is 
school support the inevitable 
happens, school support is sometimes withheld. 

The remarkable thing about the Harrisburg 
situation, however, has been that the press 


divided over 


ignored entirely the function and prerogatives 
of the board of education. The editors were 
not willing to say: Support the schools! Vote 
favorably on the bonds! Let the judgment of the 
school board prevail! They are elected to run 
the schools! Therefore, let them run them! 

No, that was not the attitude. The press 
placated the school board. It told the public 
what site should be chosen, what architect 
should be fired, what schools should be built or 
not built. It attempted to boss the whole school 
job. The school board was allowed to sit by 
and fold its hands, and await the dictum of a 
newspaper-guided constituency. 

And yet, on the whole, the controversy is de- 
plorable. The interests of the child have 
suffered. An overcrowding of classrooms is on 
Harrisburg stands out in prominence as an 
American city and its school administrative 
policies ought to be of the most advanced. At 
any rate, it ought not to allow loeal bickering 
to interfere with the progress of her educa 
tional interests. 


Decreasing Retardation 
Floyd T. Goodier, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago Heights, Ill. 


The writer entered upon his duties as super- 
intendent of the elementary schools of Chicago 
Heights, Illinois in August, 1918. In October 
of that year an age-grade study of the school 
system revealed the conditions shown in Table 
I. 


TABLE I.—October, 1918 
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Pupils of the first grade were considered 
“normal progress” if they were six or seven 
years old, of the second grade if they were seven 
or eight, of the third grade, if they were eight 
or nine and so forth. Those of the eighth 
grade were rated as having made “normal pro- 
gress” if they were thirteen or fourteen. Pupils 
who were younger than those listed under the 
head of “normal progress” in the respective 
grades were designated by the term “rapid pro- 
gress” and those older by the word “retarded.” 

Table II shows the results of a similar study 
made in the same school system in October, 
1923, five years later. 


TABLE I1.—October, 1923 
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An examination of the tables shows that the 
percentage of “rapid progress” pupils has not 
materially changed, although the total is one- 
half of one per cent less in 1923. In 1918 when 
two of the schools included kindergartens, some 
children were enrolled at five years of age. 
There are no kindergartens in the system now, 
and no children are admitted unless they will 
be six years old within six weeks after the open- 
ing of the semester. 

The changes have come in the other two 


groups. With the exception of the eighth. 


every grade shows a smaller per cent of retarda 
tion, the greatest improvement, eighteen per 
cent, occurring in the fifth grade and the least, 
five per cent, in the sixth grade. As a result of 
the decrease in retarded pupils, those included 
under the head of “normal progress” have in- 
creased from five per cent in the sixth grade to 
twenty per cent in the seventh. 

The reasons for the improvement shown in 
these tables are as follows: 

1. Principles and teachers have been kept 
aware of the high per cent of retarded pupils 
and have sought to decrease the number. Each 
year the writer hus collected data from the 
teachers and has issued age-grade tables. Sub- 
sequently, the retarded pupils have been located 
by building, grade, and room. The school his- 
tory of each case has been examined and con- 
clusions drawn as to the reasons for backward- 
ness. The very fact that the school policy has 
kept this matter to the fore and emphasized the 
improvement which each year marked over the 
preceding year, has had its effect. 

2. During the five years the supervisory 
force has been materially strengthened. In 
1918 the building principals all taught full time. 
In 1923, of the six principals, three do no regu- 
lar teaching, two teach half time, and only one 
is teaching full time. In spite of the fact that 
the “turn over” of the teachers has averaged 
more than thirty per cent annually, a group of 
well-trained principals’ with time for super- 
vision has been able to give continuity to the 
work and steadily improve instruction. 

3. The passage of the federal immigration 
law in May, 1921, which greatly reduced the 
number of aliens entering the United States each 
year has had a decided effect upon the schools 
population of this community. Chicago Heights 
is a manufacturing center of twenty thousand 
people with a large foreign population. Accord- 
ing to the reports of the last federal census, out 
of a total population of 19,653, Chicago Heights 
had 6156 foreign-born whites and 6617 native 
whites of foreign parentage. In 1920 and 1921 
it was not at all uncommon to enroll pupils who 
had just arrived in the United States and most 
of these came from southern Europe. Regard- 
less of their age or previous schooling, such chil- 
dren were obliged to enter the first grade. Fre- 
quently they made two or three years’ grades in 
a single year, but they were included in the 
group of retarded pupils. 


The law of 1921 changed this. In 1920 the 


number of immigrants to the United States 
(Concluded on Page 70) 
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and Victor Rec- 
ords are now a 
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ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENT STUDY 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 














The cry of the so-called practical educa- 
tor to-day is “Stick to the fundamentals! 
Out with fads and frills!” 


Fine! we agree. For what is more funda- 
mental than music? MUSIC was the 
basis of education centuries before the 
three R’s were known! 


Rightfully enough, it is only a thorough 
grounding in the three R’sand vocational 
training that prepares for adequately sus- 
taining life. But true education has come 
to mean so much more than a preparation 
for making aliving. It must prepare for 
complete Jiving. The modern school is 
more than a mere workshop. Only insofar 
as it makes ready for both earning a living 
and appreciating the finer values of life— 
music, art, literature—does it fulfill its 
mission. 


Music in the school vitalizes, illuminates, 
and correlates with many other subjects: 
literature, history, geography, commercial 








A MUSIC AND GEOGRAPHY CORRELATION LESSON 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Fundamentals 


of Lducation ? 


studies, mythology, physical education, nat- 
ure study, and hygiene. It fosters all the 
educational processes that are the desider- 
atum of the so-called practical subjects. 
It SECURES attention, interest, mental 
discipline, participation, and expression, 
THROUGH sense perception, emotional 
response, and instruction, STIMULAT- 
ING imagination, discrimination, concen- 
tration, and interpretation, LEAVING a 
residium of knowledge, culture, poise, and 
power. What other one subject can do so 
much?—And fully possible with the 
Victrola in the classroom. 


AN INVITATION is extended 
you to visit Parlof 1106, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, during the meeting 
of the Department of Superinten- 
dence of the N. E. A. You will find 
a hearty welcome and will be given 
cheerfully full information on the 
many uses of the Victrola in the 
schools. 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New 


Jersey 
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ALBION QUARRY NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Are Black and stay Black. The only PERFECT 


Sample and Booklet sent on request. 





match our 





The “KEENAN KIND” Sanitary Slate Fixtures 
provide perfect Sanitation and Ventilation. 











B-114% S—Urinal 


Large Illustrated Catalog for the asking 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY, Inc. 


First National Bank Bldg., 








B-26—Closet 








BANGOR, PA. 








Concluded from Page 63) 
from southern Europe equalled 84,882, in 1921 
it was 195,037, and in 1922 the number dropped 
to 35,056. During the past two years few 
pupils unable to speak Knuglish have entered the 
schools. While this decrease in foreign immi 
gration has been partially offset by the influx of 
colored people from the South, the number of 


over-age, backward pupils is not as great as 


under the previous conditions. 

1. The establishment of special ungraded 
rooms for backward pupils has been another fac- 
tor in reducing retardation. One room for 
pupils of this type was opened in September, 
1919, and continued for two years. On account 
of limited funds, the room was discontinued 
during the school year 1921-1922. This work 
was re-established in September, 1922, and at 
present four teachers are giving their time to 
pupils who are unable to maintain their rank in 
a regular room. These four teachers are earing 
for approximately eighty pupils. While this is 


only a small part of all who are retarded, it 


does take care of the worst cases. These eighty 
pupils are not, included in the figures in Table 
II. With these included the total per cent of 
retardation in 1923 is 27.7 as compared with 36 
in 1918 


There are several arguments in favor of plac 


ing these retarded pupils in special rooms. The 
presence in a reg r room of pupils who are 
seriously retarded serves as a handicap to an 


entire class. Suc} demand more of the 
teacher’s time, both be: e they need extra help 
and because they create frequently disciplinary 
problems. Not being abl: master their work 
and keep up with their classmates, they become 
discouraged, cease trying, and naturally find 


As they lose 


interest in school, they are apt to become 


other things to occupy their time. 


truants and also seek to entice other pupils to 
stay out of school. 


Over-age pupils are a social detriment in a 
classroom. ‘They differ from the 
younger children in interests, they make differ 


regular 


ent interpretations of s ibject matter, they like 
to play different games, and in general are out 
of place with younger and smaller pupils. Some 
school systems are seeking to remedy this con 
dition by promoting pupils according to their 
chronelogical age alone. While this may do 
away with the social inequalities here being dis 
cussed, it only intensifies the problem outlined 
in the preceding paragraph. 

On the positive side, a special room has the 
advantage of placing these over age, backward 
pupils with others of similar ability with whom 
Freed from 
embarrassment attendant upon working with 


they may compete on equal terms. 


pupils of superior ability, and asked to advance 
only as rapidly as their abilities warrant, they 
begin to experience the Joy and satisfaction of 
successful accomplishment. Instead of being 
the hindmost, generally overlooked in class dis 
cussions, they become active participants, and 
in drill work, at least, they may be helped to 
reach genuine proficiency. No one will ques 
tion the value of this self-confidence as a basis 
for all future development. 

A second great advantage of these special 
rooms comes from the opportunity given the 
teacher to study the individual members of the 
room. With about half the number of pupils of 
a regular room and a much modified course of 
study, the teacher can visit the homes of the 
pupils, investigate their activities outside of 
school hours, give more attention to possible 
physical defects, and in other ways, seek to find 
out all reasons for the pupils’ backwardness at 
the same time she is gaining their confidence 
and good will. It is hard to over-emphasize the 
value of this part of the work of a teacher of a 
special room. 


The Mastery of Nature 
vs. the Mastery of Man 


In many things man has improved on Nature. 
In some things he has found it impossible to beat 
her. Human ingenuity has never been able to 
produce diamonds, nor Blackboards that can 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


in real economy, in smoothness of writing surface, 
in ease of legibility at great distance, in freedom 
from the necessity of repairs or reblacking. 


All of which is set forth in a trouble-and-dollar- 
saving booklet on 


“How to Judge, Specify and Install Blackboards.”’ 
It’s free. Send for it. 


PENN’A. STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. 


Worth Building 


Easton, Pa. 





Every school system in an industrial com 
munity 1s confronted with the problem of re 
tardation. Phe laggards in our schools are a 


source ot ncreased expense as wel] as a draw 


back in instruction. The h story of the last tive 


years 1n this particular school system seems to 


indicate that concerted action on the part of the 
entire teaching toree together with some special 
provisions for the worst cases, will bring desir 
able results. 

CHATS DURING RECESS 

When an editor gets real mad he can say 
something that stings. Listen to this: ‘Mon 
day night’s meeting of the school board demon- 
strated that the members of that body from the 
mayor down, or the mayor up, lacked first, tact; 
second, consideration for the mayor’s burdens 
next year: third, the first principles of business 
dealings man to man or man to city, and last 
and most important, a supreme arrogance and 
indifference to the wishes of the masses of the 
people.” So spoke the editor of the Lawrence, 
Mass., Times. And then he got madder and 
added: “There are two members of the school 
committee who voted away public money who 
would not pay five dollars to prevent their 
grandmother from going over the Lawrence 
dam.” 

The office of the county superintendent oi 
schools at Hillsboro, Ohio, was the scene of a 
real fight. At least there was considerable 
blood spilled. The principals were County 
Superintendent R. S. Kelsey, Homer E. Marlatt, 
Clerk of the Board of Education, of Concord 
township, and Ray Shelton, a teacher in Concord 
township. Marlatt insinuated that Kelsey wa 
a liar and a crook. And then the fracas began. 

Georgetown, O., News Democrat. 


The tendency of cartoonists to portray 
schoolmarms as “homely as a rail fence” is to 
be combatted. It is said that the cartoonist has 
gained his impressions through properly in- 
flicted punishment he received when he was 4 
fright as a boy. The slanderous cartoons must 
stop. Let the cartoonist sit before the modern 
teacher and he will find her a sweet, interesting 
and attractive person. 
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Library Building, Baylor University 


HEN fire damaged the Baylor University 

Library building and destroyed the wood 
windows in it, the school authorities set out to 
find a window that would be proof against another 
fire and proof against wear—a window that would 
1ever again need replacing. After careful search 
and comparison, they chose Architectural Fenestra 
and now these solid steel windows are installed 
throughout the building—the Reversible type 
above, with heavy outside section and bronze 
hardware, the pivoted type in the basement. 

The installation is giving complete satisfaction. 
The Fenestra windows admit 20% more light than 
the old wood windows, they make correct ventt- 
lation possible, and they distribute light so evenly 
within the building that shades have been found 
unnecessary. 


There are many other advantages in the use of 
Architectural Fenestra besides the advantages of 


W ac 
Contractors, J. E. Johnson 


), Ti XaS. 


Cor 


Architect, Mr. Birch D. Easterwood 


truction Company 


the product itselt. A five-fold building service is 
offered the architect and owner. 

t— Localized assistance in laying out window 
openings efhciently and economically; 2— quick, 
accurate estimates of cost without reference to 
home office or factory; 3 
additions, 


details, drawings, 
handled by experts in the 
buyer’s vicinity; 4—prompt shipment, backed 
by three and 25 warehouses; 5 — 
speedy erection by the Fenestra 
Company, and 
satisfactory job. 

There are many features of Architectural 
Fenestra that we would like to explain more fully 
to you. And there are many types of these 
modern steel windows, to harmonize with the 
design of any building of any size. May we send 
the new edition of “The Blue Book of Steel Sash” 


for your files? 


changes, 


factories 
Construction 
complete responsibility for a 





DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS CO. { Division of Architectural Construction |} R-2266 E,. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
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A PROPOSED SCHOOL APPORTIONMENT 
CHANGE 

Dr. John Enright, state school commissione. 
of New Jersey, has caused a study to be made 
of the relative changes which a proposed ap 
portionment system will cause. The present 
plan is based upon school attendance, while the 
proposed plan is based upon the number of 
teachers employed. 

This study indicates the amount each county 
would receive in the school year 1923-24 if the 
plan were in operation and shows the amount 
each district would receive. The first column 
shows the amount received in the 1923-24 ap- 
portionment; the second, the amount which 
would have been received under the plan pro- 
posed, the third column, the loss or gain under 
the proposed plan. 

Apportionment by Counties 
fec'd 1925-24 Apportion 
Apportionment ment on 

Counties Proposed Plan loss or Gain 
Atlantic $ 601,174.49 $ 449126.92 $152 047.57 L 
Bergen $82,405.22 1.208 997.56 : 902.34 G 
Burlington 198 433.85 333 799.93 135,366.08 G 
Camden 682,036.54 803 896.19 121 859.65 G 






Cape May 145 879.23 120,822.59 16,056.64 L 
Cumberland 140 944.584 280,968.90 131,024.06 G 
Essex $,137,711.57 2,747,197.72 390 513.85 L 
Gloucester 166,311.75 242 413.60 76,101.85 G 
Hudson ».083.190 56 22904 221 50 TSS.S38.06 1. 
Hunterdon 95,750.46 139 929.85 44,179.39 G 





Mercer 647,024.28 623 683.48 23 340.80 L 
Middlesex 519 906.75 696,790.26 176883.51 G 
Monmouth 513 851.76 537,016.77 23,165.01 G 
Morris 72 254.81 382,553.01 110. 298.20 G 
Ocean 101,522.63 127 821.64 26 299.01 G 
Passaic 9S9 409.32 1,068,482.16 79 072.84 G 
Salem 122 551.04 148 297.88 25.746.84 G 
Somerset 169 1 “4 220 062.64 50,926.80 G 
Sussex 101,070 121 251.61 20,180.78 G 
Union 966 617.93 924 990.53 41 627.40 L 
Warren 129 907.56 194,725.52 64. 817.96 G 
rotals $13.676 150.26 $12.676 150.2 





Conservatory of Music, Northfield, Minn 
Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt. 
Patton, Holmes & Flina, Architects, Chicago 


Sound Proof Music Rooms 


All school-rooms need sound-proof floors and parti- 
The above building 


Samples and full details on request. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 
342 Madison Ave., N. Y., 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago. 
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fixtures may be specified or ordered com 
plete by reference merely to type and page number Chet 
and the directors report the usual “perfect results.” ise will be a matter of economy, and will avoid the usual 
: ultiplicity of patterns, sizes and details 
Sound-proof, Decay-proof, Vermin- “pet OE EC Ser Fe REE a Oa 
proof and Fire-resistant — the only Sen eee eee ee a Ah sp .diecagagelie eal. side 
material that meets all requirements. : in installation where durability, cleanliness and_ perfect 
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SHOWER STALLS 


Chapter 7 of a Series on Structural Slate gives 
complete data and drawings for all standardized 
tvpes of Shower Stalls 


CABOT’S QUILT From this Chapt 


nexcelled 


THE STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. 
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FINANCE AND BUILDING 

Robert P. Anderson, chairman of the build 
ing committee of the Port Huron, Mik a. board 
of education and George L. Harvey, architect, 
inspected the school buildings of Pontiac, Mich., 
and Fort Wayne, Ind., recently. R. R. Kemp, 
secretary of the board, and Harlan A. Davis, 
superintendent, had previously made 
visits. 


similar 


The Williamantic, Conn.. school board sold 
$130,000 twenty-year serial bonds bearing 4% 
per cent. 


The dedication of the new William H. Hatch 
high school at Oak Park, IIl., was made impres- 
sive by the presence of William H. Hatch who 
served as the head of the Oak Park schools fo 
twenty-five years. The speeches on the occasion 
were delivered by James J. Garvey, president of 
the board of education, W. J. Hamilton, superin 
tendent of schools, E. J. Tobin, superintendent 
of Cook County schools, and Francis G. Blair, 
state superintendent. 

The taxpayers of Le Roy, N. Y., voted 
$225,000 for a new elementary school. The vote 
was 474 for, and 186 against the project. 


The board of public education of Philadel 
phia is finding it impossible, on account of lack 
of sufficient labor, to have buildings completed 
on time, and has found it necessary to authorize 
the adoption of certain temporary expedient 
to house the children. Among these expedients 
are: portable buildings; the conversion of ce 
tain schools into semi-duplicate type; and the 
introduction of the platoon plan in several othe: 
schools. The board of education adopted a com 
prehensive building program two years ago 
calling for the expenditure of approximately 
twenty millions of dollars. They are pressing 
forward with this program as rapidly as pos 
sible, and there is no thought on the part of the 
board of giving the program up or of slowing 
up in building, except in cases where the board 
is compelled to do so by conditions beyond its 
control. Already nineteen buildings are under 
construction, and contracts for additional build- 
ings are being let every month. 


The Akron, O., board of education, as a part 
of its retrenchment program, has decided to 
construct plainer school buildings hereafter and 
more of them. 


The city council of Hoboken, N. J., has re- 
fused to sanction the school board’s recommen 
dation of a new $800,000 school building. The 
board anticipates future schoolhouse _ needs 
while the council is disposed to sit tight until 
that need is immediately at hand. 

On the recommendation of Frank Irving 
Cooper, architect, the gallery of the new high 
school assembly hall at Hartford, Conn., was 
subjected to the “sandbag test.” The board 
wanted to be assured of the durability of the 
structure, 

Out of a total budget of $26,879,812 for the 
District of Columbia, as submitted by President 
Coolidge the sum of $6,295,000 goes to the 
schools. This represents an increase of $438,- 
930 over the previous year. 

The new high school opened in January 
at Hartford, Conn., has been named after 
Thomas Snell Weaver who served Hartford as 
superintendent for twenty odd years. Mr 
Weaver died February 8, 1922. The structure 
was erected at a cost of $1,500,000 and was 
designed by Frank Irving Cooper of Boston. 

School bond elections were successful in 
the following Ohio cities: Harrison $110,000; 
Fostoria voted three to one for a special school 
levy; school bond issue at Upper Sandusky 
carried four to one; Marietta and Warren 
carried bond issues for new high school; East 
Palestine carried additional levy of five mills 
by 82 per cent of total vote; Barberton carried 
bond issue to two to one; school tax levy carried 
four to one: Bellevue $25,000 for new high 
school carried by big majority; Nelsonville 
carried $130,000 bond issue; Middleton carried 
1.4 mills revenue issue by two to one; Cleveland 
Heights carried $800,000 bond issue for new 
high school. 

The dedication exercises for the Julia E 
Test Junior High School. at Richmond, Ind., 
were held on December 18th. The program con- 
sisted of addresses by the mayor of the city, 
the architects and prominent citizens. Musi 
was furnished by the Test School string sextet 
and glee club. Following the program, the 


building was opened for inspection by the pub- 
lic, the members of the parent-teacher associa 
tion receiving the visitors. The structure con 
sists of a main building, a power plant and 4 


(Continued on Page 75) 
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THE 
PRIVATE 
AUTOMATIC 
EXCHANGE 


More than a private telephone exchange—the Automatic Electric Services 
of the P-A-X include and co-ordinate interior telephony, code call, 
conference, watchman service and all other inter-communication n 


Keeps Teachers at Their Posts! 


In hundreds of modern schools 
most of the business between 
principal, teachers and building 
employees is transacted via the 


P-A-X. 


This highly developed inter- 
communicating system is ready 
to serve them instantly, accu- 
rately and automatically at any 
hour of the day. 


It keeps teachers at their posts! 
They are never required to 
leave students without super’ 
vision for consultation at the 
ofhce. Any number of teachers 


may be included in an emer- 
gency “meeting” over the con- 
ference wire. Time is saved and 
messenger service avoided. 


Besides interior telephony and 
conference wire, the P-A-X in- 
cludes and co-ordinates other 
specific services to increase the 
efhiciency of your entire staff. 


One of our engineers will be 
glad to explain how the P-A-X 
will pay for itself in a short 
time by saving operators’ sal- 
aries and rental of city phones. 
Wire or write our nearest office. 


: = 12 , © . 
Automatic Electric Company 
ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS OF THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE IN USE THE WORLD OVER 
HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Branch Offices: In Canada—Address 
NEW YORK, 21 E. 40th Street Northern Electric C Lt 
LEVELAND, Cuyahoga Bldg Shearer Street,Montreal,P.Q 


International Automatic Tele- 
phone Co., Ltd., Norfolk House, 
Norfolk St., Strand, London, 
W.C. 2, England 


Automatic Telephones, Ltd., 
Mendes Chambers, Castlereagh 
St., Sydney, Australia 





The P-A-X is similar to the 
Automatic Telephone equip 
ment being so widely adopted 
for city service. It augments 
and completes but neither 
supplants nor connects with 
local or long distance tele- 


| 
phone service 








Our latest product is a simple, 
inexpensive system, especi 
ally designed for the smaller 
school in which the larger, 
more complex P-A-X is not 
ustified. This system pro 
vides the advantages of the 
P-A-X service at the lowest 
ost pr ssible. 
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PORTFOLIOS AND REPORT CARD ENVELOPES 


Liberally for the balance of the School Year 


Samples Free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Continucd from Page 
gymnasium, and was erected at a cost 
000. Messrs. Perkins, Fellows & 
Chicago, Ill., are the architects. 

Indianapolis, Ind. The board of school com- 
has selected the architects who aro 
to prepare the plans for the Shortridge High 


of $275,- 


Hamilton, 


missioners 


School, a Colored high school, and a West Side 
High School. 

Worcester, Mass. The new city govern- 
ment which went into office January first, is 


expected to inaugurate a building program. 
The program will be of such magnitude that it 
will eliminate double sessions in elementary 
schools in two years. 

At Mineral Wells, Tex., a building program 
has been prepared. The actual work of arrang- 
ing and carrying out the different projects will 
begin within the next eighteen months. 

\tlanta, Ga. The city has recently com- 
pleted the first units of four large junior high 
schools. These buildings are fireproof and 
modern in every respect and have been erected 
at a cost of $311.422, $230,336, $220,169 and 
$5308.743 respectively. Each of the buildings has 
provisions for an auditorium, library, lunch 
room, banking, and bookkeeping rooms, and 
special rooms for the manual arts. 

Berlin, Wis. By a vote of five to one, the 
citizens have approved a bond issue of $100,000 


for a new west side school. The building will 
contain a gymnasium-auditorium, a_ library, 
motion-picture booth, and rooms for domestic 


science and manual training. It will be erected 


trom 


m plans prepared by Architects Ashby, 
Ashby and Schulze, Chicago, Ill. 
Dubuque, Ia. The board has undertaken 


; 
ne 


work of remodeling three of the elementary 


schools to make them suitable for further use. 
The ard reports there are sufficient accom- 
modations to make unnecessary the use cf 


but that no provision has been made 

unusual growth in enrollment. 
Cle Elum, Wash. A fireproof unit struc- 
ntaining eight classrooms. and a com- 
gymnasium-auditorium, has been 

ed within the past year. 

Claymont, Del. The school board has levied 
f twenty-five cents on each $100 of per- 
ind real estate property to raise approxi- 
$14,000 to supplement the appropriation 


raoet 


nr 


from the state education board. In addition to 
the special tax, the district carries a tax of 45 
cents on each $100 to take care of the school 
bond issue of $275,000. These bonds which were 
issued for a new building, are retired at the 
rate of one twenty-fifth of the par value each 
year. 

The building program made possible by the 
sale of the bonds has progressed during the 
year. The board has inspected the plans pre- 
pared by Architects Coffin & Coffin, New York, 
and bids will shortly be received for the con- 
struction of the building. The building will be 
three stories in height, with auditorium, study 
hall, classrooms, laboratories and manual arts 
rooms, and will provide accommodations for six 
hundred students. 

Decatur, Ala. The new 
School was dedicated during Education Week, 
with elaborate exercises. Supt. C. B. Glenn of 
Birmingham, delivered the principal address of 
the occasion. The building which has accom- 
modations for more than five hundred students, 
has a chemical laboratory provided with $2,000 
worth of equipment given by Mrs. R. H. Wol- 
cott. The new Riverside High School is also 
approaching completion. It will also be ade- 
quately equipped for school purposes. The cost 
of the two buildings and the equipment for the 
same. was $400,000. 

Hamilton, O. The school board has erected 
a high school gymansium on a lot adjoining the 
high school site. The building which is 80’ by 
130’ is provided with a standard playing floor 
and has a seating capacity of about 1,500 per- 


Central High 


sons. It also provides lockers and shower 
rooms, offices for the physical director and 
assistants. The cost of the site and equipment 


amounted to about $105,000. 
Geneva, O. A new high 
erected at a cost of $275,000. 
—The school board at Corry, Pa., during the 
past year, inaugurated a building program to 
include the erection of a primary school, a com- 
bined junior high and elementary school, and a 
senior high school. The first building was com- 
pleted and occupied on December 3rd. The 
second project which is in the hands of Archi- 
tect W. G. Eckles, New Castle, Pa., will be be- 
gun early in the new year. The structure will 
have accommodations for 700 students. 


school is being 


The Milwaukee, Wis., school board has pre- 
pared a five-year school building program which 
it justifies by saying: “A building program 
gives the board the dimensions of a definite job 
and places in its hands a measuring stick. The 
public is also given an idea of the financial re- 
quirements of the cost of future school buildings 
and is forewarned of these future obligations.” 

The $2,400,000 school bond issue brought 
out by the Tacoma, Washington, board of edu- 
cation was purchased at par by the state govern- 
ment. The bonds bear an interest rate of 4% 
per cent. 

Secretary Robert B. Hall of the New Haven, 
Conn.. board of education has introduced a new 
system of accounting. 

The dedication of the new $200,000 high 
school at Bridgeton, N. J., was attended by the 
various commercial and civic bodies. The in- 
troductory remarks were made by Elmer D. 
Mulford, president of the board of education. 
The program was arranged by Superintendent 
C. C. Hitchcock. 

A bronze tablet bearing the name of the 
mayor and members of the city council was un- 
veiled at the dedication of the new junior high 
school at Lynn, Mass. The dedication address 
was delivered by Superintendent Harvey S. 
Gruver. 

A bill seeking legislation for the appoint- 
ment of a building commission for the city of 
Quincy has been filed in the Massachusetts legis- 
lature by Representative E. R. Prout. The bill 
calls for a commission of five members, three 
to be appointed by the school board, one by the 
mayor and one by the city council. The com- 
mission is to have supervision over the erection 
or alteration of all school and municipal build- 
ings. 

Declaring that the one-room school is an 
ineffective instrument, the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation at Washington, D. C., has urged that it 
exist only where it is impractical to provide 
anything else. Consolidated schools, it is 
pointed out by school officials, equalize educa- 
tional opportunities by concentrating the wealth 
and energy of large areas, thus securing better 


teachers, more artistic and adequate school 
buildings, and better attendance. Consolidated 
schools have modern classrooms and heating 


plants, and the pupils may be transported by 
means of auto busses from almost any distance. 
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SAFETY 
for the Children 


Safety is the first thing considered in the 
construction of MEDART Playground 
Equipment. Service and Durability are 
other important factors that have over 
half a century made MEDART Equip- 
ment the first choice of teachers, physical 


educators and civic officials. 


pies ARN 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


2 


Possesses many exclusive features and 
refinements that are the result of our long 
experience in the manufacture of Play- 
ground and Gymnasium Apparatus. Prices 
are LOWER than you would expect for 
apparatus of such high character. 


MEDART Catalog M-5 and price- 
list sent free on request. Write for 


it today. 


Fred Medart Manufacturing Co. 


Potomac and DeKalb Sts., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Also manufacturers of Steel Lockers 
Catalog A-2 on Request 








At Schenectady, N. Y., an extensive pro- 
gram of school building repairs has been under- 
taken by the business supervisor. The work is 
the direct result of a building survey undertaken 
by the board. 

An error in transcript of a notice of the 
school district bond election at Kelso, Wash., 
almost caused a decision making the school 
bond issue of $40.000 illegal. Notice of the 
election showed the hours the polls were open 
but it was overlooked in making the transcript. 
The construction of an addition to one of the 
schools will not be delayed. 

The board of education at Marshall, Mich., 
has named the new park school building the 
Isaac E. Crary School in honor of the first con- 
gressman of Michigan. Mr. Crary was instru- 
mental in the establishment of the _ present 
school system in the state. 

The school board at Lawrence, Mass., has 
honored the memory of an educator of the city 
by naming the new school addition the James 
D. Horne Annex. 

The educational budget of the Chicago 
schools will amount to approximately $31,000,- 
000, according to Supt. P. E. Mortenson. This 
is an increase of $2,000.000 over that of last 
year. 

A recent report of Mr. L. B. Job, assistant 
state superintendemt of schools of Indiana, 
shows that the cost of common school educa- 
tion for 1923 was 387.38 per cent more than in 
the year 1914. In 1923 the cost of education 
was $62.850,681, as against $12,895,625 for 1914. 
The report points out that more children are 
going to school in proportion to population than 
ten years ago, and that the children stay for 
longer periods. The sharp increase in the per 
capita cost of education has had its effect in 
increasing the total cost 

Because the voters in two townships in 
Miami County, O., failed to pass a three-mill levy 
at the last election, the schools of these town- 
ships have been threatened with enforced closing 
in February. In one township, the high school 
teachers and the superintendent promptly pre- 
sented their resignations 

-At Dubuque, Ia., the use of the high school 
auditorium by organizations other than the 
school, are in the future to be governed by a set 
of rules, The rules state that as the auditorium 


was not intended for competing with the thea 
ters, the rules are intended to bring in a prope! 
revenue to meet the cost of the outside use of 
the building. 

Along with the rental charge, the rules pro 
vide that an additional sum shall be charged in 
the event the scenery of the stage is moved or 
used, and that any damage occasioned to the 
auditorium or equipment, shall be at the ex 
pense of the organization or individuals using 
the hall. 

The following schedule of rental charges has 
been adopted: 

For a purely money making purpose, the sum 
of $150 for one evening, with privilege of after 
noon use for rehearsal or preparation. 

For semi-public, educational, semi-educa 
tional, or civic purposes, the sum of $100 for 
one evening. with privilege of afternoon use for 
rehearsal or preparation, where any charge o1 
offering is made, and $50 where no charge o1 
offering is made. The board reserves the right 
to rebate any part of this charge, the rebate 
not exceeding $50. 

For strictly public gatherings special arrange 
ments must be made. Also in the event of after 
noon use only, or in case where school organiza- 
tions or activities are concerned, special ar 
rangements must be made. 

The school board of Knoxville, Tenn., has 
taken steps toward the employment of an ex 
pert to make a survey of building needs of the 
schools. The survey is to precede the expendi- 
ture of $1,000,000 for new buildings. 

State Supt. B. J. Burris of Indiana has de 
clared that school costs have advanced to such 
a point that it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
maintain a modern school system and other im 
provements such as are demanded, upon a prop 
erty tax basis. Mr. Burris pointed to the past 
when one’s real estate was fairly representa 
tive of his ability to pay taxes, and the prin- 
cipal wealth of a man was represented by the 
farm that he owned. Today under changed con 
ditions, a man may have a large income, live in 
rented property, spend part or all of his income, 
send his children to school and pay a small pit 
tance in support thereof, while an individual 
owning a small home in the city. or a farm is 
taxed to the breaking point in support of mod- 
ern institutions. 


Mr. Burris declares that the state is con 
fronted with a problem which is of vital signi 
ficance to its future well-being. The subjects 
of every state ought to support the government 
as nearly as possible in proportion to their 
respective abilities; this in proportion to the 
revenue which they respectfully enjoy under the 
protection of the state. Adequate revenue, just- 
ly raised, is an important step, it is conceded, 
toward better school Support. 

An expenditure of approximately $13,000,- 
000 during 1925, 1926 and 1927 for public schools 
of Maryland has been provided for in the bud- 
get of the state board of education. The budget 
calls for an expenditure of $4,107,435 for 1925. 

The budget of the Louisville, Ky., school 
board provides for a total of $2,674,799. The 
city will be asked for a levy to procure revenues 
of $2,089,000, or $167,000 more than was asked 
for last term. 

At Dalhart, Tex.. three new brick schools 
have been completed at a total cost of $170,000. 
The Dalhart school system is considered one of 
the best of its size in the state. 


As a matter of economy, the school board 
of Tacoma, Wash., has placed the supervision 
and inspection of new school buildings in charge 
of the superintendent of buildings, E. I. Mat- 
thews, and the school board secretary, Alfred 
Lister. The cost of outside architectural super- 
vision was estimated at one per cent of the con 
tract price of buildings. 

A $38,000,000 bond issue submitted to the 
voters of St. Joseph, Mo., was defeated. One 
of the features of the campaign was a beautiful 
historical pageant staged by the school chil 
dren 

The opening of the new Askew school at 
Kansas City, Mo., was attended with music and 
oratory. Among the speakers were president 
D. M. Pinkerton of the board of education, 
Superintendent I. I. Cammack, and Principal 
Florence Betton. The building was named after 
the late Col. Frank Askew who had, during his 
life time, been a great friend of the Kansas City 
schools. Frank Askew. his son, was_ present 
and delivered an address on the occasion. 

Erie, Pa. A _ building program has _ been 
adopted embracing an expenditure of between 
$1,500,000 and $2,000,000 and providing for the 

Concluded on Page 78) 
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All these uses in a School day 
with the MIESSNER 


The easily portable Miessner takes the 
place of several large pianos 


The Miessner is the economical school piano. It does the 
work of a number of large instruments, furnishes music 
for every room on the floor. Two small children can roll 
it from room to room. Two men can carry it up and 
down stairs, to the gym or auditorium. 

And, the Miessner does all this extra duty better and 


outlasts the ordinary piano. It is built especially for 
schools. 








A NEW INSTRUMENT 


The Miessner Piano is the creation of W. Otto Miessner, 
music educator of national prominence. In his years of 
Beginning the Day With teaching Mr. Miessner learned just what the school room 
The Small Piano needed in a piano. He filled this need completely in his 
small piano. 
The Miessner is so low that the teacher looks over the 
top to lead the singing, so light that it is easily moved 
from room to room; its tone can be compared only with 
that of the finer uprights and grands. Standard 88 note 
keyboard, full 7 1/3 octaves. 
It is a new instrument, not merely a large piano cut down 
in size. It embodies new and advanced ideas in piano 
manufacture. The low tension stringing which accounts 
for the big, full tone also insures that the Miessner keeps 
in tune longer even when doing more work. 


OVER 6,000 IN SCHOOLS 


Music educators everywhere endorse the Miessner. The 
“first” small piano is today first in perfection and devel- 


: Children and Teacher Can opment. It is the only type of instrument built by the 
e Face Each Other Miessner Co. and it is built to lead the small piano field, 
e not merely compete and get part of the small piano 
: business. 


THE MIESSNER PLAYER 


All the world’s great masterpieces of music are now 
available on player piano rolls. A Miessner Player in the 
class room helps to instill in the pupils an appreciation of 














‘ better music at the most impressionable age. 
e 
8 Send for Booklet 
od ‘ , , 
The coupon brings an interesting free booklet, outlining 
Is the advantages of the Miessner Piano for school use. 
Endorsed by leading educators the country over. Send 
the coupon today 

rd 
yn 
re Rehearsing the School MIESSNER PIANO COMPANY 
it - Entertainment . P 
it. 118 Reed St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ne 
ful 
‘I. LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE 
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New Liberty Memorial High School — Lawrence, Kans. 
Equipped with 1,130 DURABILT STEEL LOCKERS 


This magnificent tribute to Liberty and America’s School System is another project in which we have played an 
essential part. 


The Lawrence Board of Education considered proposals on seven (7) makes of steel lockers before selecting locker 


equipment. 


DURABILT was not the 


highest bidder. 


DURABILT was not the lowest bidder. 


But—DURABILT 


was the accepted bidder, because, Quality, Service and Price considered, DURABILT was the best locker investment. 
True Economy consists in securing the greatest PERMANENT value and satisfaction in comparison with price. Dis- 
criminating locker buyers find this in DURABILT. 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO., 


Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 


400 Arnold Ave., Aurora, Ill. 





Concluded from Page 76) 
erection of one high school and the necessary 
elementary schools. The survey is intended to 
cover the needs of the schools for the next ten 
years. 

Springfield, Mass. The school board has 
recommended that the city council take im- 
mediate steps to erect two permanent school 
buildings and to enlarge one of the existing 
structures. The new buildings are intended to 
relieve the lack of accommodations. 

Mr. Paul Clemons and Mr. Wm. C. Knoelk 
are the new assistant superintendents recently 
appointed at Milwaukee, Wis. 

C. H. Curtis, acting as attorney for E. W. 
Brocket, a resident of Randolph Township, Ohio, 
has filed suit in the Portage County Common 
Pleas Court, Ravenna, against the members of 
the Randolph school board, seeking to restrain 
them from proceeding with the erection of a 
new school. The petition names Louis Johnson, 
a member of the board; Paul Cahill, architect, 
and Clarence Mahan, foreman of the construc- 
tion work, and is begun on the plea that the 
building is erected illegally and at a loss to the 
taxpayers of the township. 

The name of John Lewis McCulloch has 
been given to the new junior high school and 
grade building now in coarse of construction at 
Marion, Ind. The building which will be oc- 
cupied next fall, will cost $275,000. The honor 
goes to Mr. McCulloch as a tribute to his civic 
service, a life-long devotion to the schools and 
the community and state in which he lived. 
Just west of the building will be located a fine 
memorial athletic field, as a memorial to the 
soldiers of the world war. 


The Beverly Hills section of Los Angeles, 


Calif., h recently approved a bond issue of 
$250,000 for a new grammar school. The build- 
ing will be erected to relieve a congested build- 
ing in thi ection 


—Resolutions attacking expensive school 
buildings as typified by the proposed Roosevelt 
High School, Chicago, have been distributed to 
each high school of the city from the central 
office of the school council. The council, in 
its communication, decries the building of 
elaborate buildings and points to the need of a 
greater number of simple and practical struc- 
tures. It is recommended that the board adopt 
a policy of construction along simpler lines, 


keeping in mind the need of a sufficient number 
of high schools of practical and pleasing design 
rather than a few elaborate structures. 

Enormous growth of the public school sys 
tem of New Jersey is shown in the annual report 
of the Commissicner, John Enright. The totai 
expense of operation has increased from $25,- 
451,014 to $46,196,028 in five years. Of the 
$46.196,028 for current expenses, $3,230,832 is 
represented as the increase over the previous 
year. The sum of $3,602,299 was expended for 
salaries of teachers, superintendent, supervising 
principals, supervisors and principals. 

The average salary for teachers, exclusive of 
the higher positions, was $1,599.50, a yearly in- 
crease of $71.78. School property is valued at 
$151,795,312, or an increase of $18,585,146. 

The Milwaukee, Wis., board of education is 
looking for two architects to accept all-year em 
ployment. One of these is to be paid from 
$4,000 to $6,000 a year, and the other from 
$6,000 to $9,000. The board has a $6,000,000 
building program in hand. 

Authorized by a bond issue the Tacoma, 
Washington, board of education will expend a 
total of $2,400,000 in new buildings and equip- 
ment. Six junior high schools are to be erected 
at a cost of $1,830,000. The sum of $355,000 is 
to be used for new grade buildings and addi- 
tions. Of the total amount, $135,000 was spent 
for sites and $80,000 for equipment. Each of 
the six junior high schools will have not less 
than five acres of ground for adequate play- 
grounds. According to the plan all manual 
training will be taken out of the grades and put 
in the junior high school, starting in the seventh 
grade instead of the fifth as at present. 


It is claimed that the delay caused by the 
outgoing mayor of Paterson, N, J., owing to 
failure to approve the contract price of a new 
high school will cost the city $79,000 more in 
the higher bids now submitted. “For the politi- 
cal dancing of a mayor the taxpayers must now 
pay the fiddler,” says a local newspaper. 


Dr. John A. Ferguson, chairman of the 
building committee of the New York City board 
of education, holds that legislation will be neces- 
sary this year for removing obstacles that 
hamper in the building construction program. 
Award of a group of schools at one time, 


bonuses for more rapid completion, and award 
of one contract for a complete building instead 
of separate contracts for different parts of the 
work are contemplated as means of speeding up 
the work. Dr. Ferguson calls on the critics to 
show their interest and to help in the elimina 
tion of the mass of routine which hinders the 
construction work. 


Mr. Murray A. Dalman, director of the re- 
search department at Indianapolis, in a recent 
statement, pointed out that it costs fifty per 
cent more to educate a child than it did in 1900 
due to the depreciation of the purchasing power 
of the dollar. Mr. Dalman quoted statistics to 
support his statement, pointing out that the 
cost of operation, exclusive of capital outlay, or 
school property, for 1900 was $725.000: for 1910 
$1,479,000, and for 1923 $4,975,000. At the 
present time the Indianapolis board is carrying 
out a program of school building development 
based on a survey of 1919. 

One of the greatest years in school building 
construction in Indianapolis came to a close in 
December last. After a long period of rrowing 
classes, makeshift school accommodations, half- 
day sessions and rented quarters, the board 
adopted a broad program of school construction 
embracing the erection of eight new buildings. 
In addition to these, the board has erected a new 
Potter Fresh Air School, one of the most modern 
of its kind in the country; a new shop building 
for the school working forces; an eight-room 
portable for the Arsenal Technical Schools and 
twenty two-room portables in congested sections 
operating on half-day sessions. 

At the conclusion of the year’s program, the 
board began preparations for a high school 
building program on a large scale, to be carried 
out within the next few years. 

The present school building program will pro- 
vide 81 additional rooms, exclusive of special 
rooms, and assembly halls, and will accommo- 
date more than three thousand pupils. The ele- 
mentary schools are expected to be completed 
for the fall term in September, 1924. 

The high school program will include a new 
Shortridge high school, an addition to the 
Emmerich Manual Training High School, a new 
West Side High School and a high school for 
colored students. 
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SUPERIOR APPARATUS 


There are many school playgrounds in all parts of this country out- 
fitted with ““FUN-FUL” playground equipment which, we have been in- 
formed by good authority, is superior apparatus. 

lhe schools that operate well-equipped playgrounds for their boys and 
girls have no need to worry about their physical conditions detracting their 
mental capacity, nor the necessity of the children playing in the streets. 

Many boys and girls do not have these opportunities, these are the 
children in which we are interested. 

We can outfit playgrounds in a superior manner as we have devoted 
upwards of twenty-three years to the betterment of play-conditions which 
will develop for the world a stronger and more intelligent generation of 
citizens. 

We stand ready to assist any school with any playground project. Our 
suggestions are given gratis. Send for our new catalog today filled with 
illustrations of ‘““FUN-FUL” apparatus used by the best playgrounds in the 
United States. 


Largest manufacturers of Playground equipment. 
Awarded Gold Medal—Brazilian Centennial Exposition, 1923 


HILL- STANDARD [(o., ANDERSON, IND. 
Our 22nd Year 
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high schools, 


DENZAR. 





219 South Jefferson Street 











i Wate the past few years hundreds of 
| grade schools, 
i schools and colleges in all parts of the country 

have solved their lighting problem by installing 


Scientifically designed to properly DIFFUSE the 
light from the modern high-powered Mazda C 
lamp, the DENZAR bowl and reflecting dome 
eliminate all glare and harsh shadows. 
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parochial 
Blackboards, 


Beardslee Chandelier Manufacturing Company ' 
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The student’s eyes are not blinded nor fatigued il 
by the evenly distributed light of the DENZAR. 
wall maps and charts are ade- 
quately illuminated as well as the desk tops. 


town who can demonstrate its merits. 


THIS IS THE IDEAL 
LIGHT FOR SCHOOLS | 


ITS NAME IS 


(7) i) 
My, 
a i 


f 

We shall be glad to send you on request further 
particulars of this ideal light for schools, or put 
you in touch with a lighting expert in your own ! 
1 


Chicago, Illinois i 











TEACHERS’ CONTRACTS 
Interesting Case in West Virginia 

To what extent a present school board is re 
sponsible for a contract made with teachers by 
a retired board of education has been a perti- 
nent question in school circles of West Virginia 
for several months, a test case in the courts at 
present being that of O. Emerson Campe against 
the Loudon district school board. 

The latest development in this long-drawn 
case was the granting of a writ of mandamus 
by Circuit Court Judge Arthur P. Hudson order- 
ing the school board to pay Mr. Campe the 
salary called for on the contract made with the 
old board. 

The Campe case early in the summer worked 
its way to the Supreme court of appeals where 
a decision was handed down that contracts with 
the old boards were valid and binding. The 
Loudon board then declared that it was unable 
to pay the salary scale fixed by the former 
board under the present levy, and again it 
reached the hands of the Court of Appeals. A 
decision was then handed down saying that the 
present board must carry out the contracts in- 
sofar as their financial conditions would permit, 
but if the district funds were not sufficient, that 
part relating to the salary in the contracts was 
void. 

Mr. Campe, principal of the Kanawha City 
schools, in a suburb of the state capital, again 
brought action against the school board. Un- 
der the former contract the salary set for the 
principal was $237.50 a month, and a compara- 
tively high salary ile for the teachers was 
fixed at a meeting on the last day of June. At 
the first meeting of the new board in July the 
scale was reduced and Campe’s salary cut to 
$175.00. 

The writ of mandamus granted by Judge Hud- 
son the middle of November orders the board to 
pay the former amount. The school board's 
counsel intimated that an appeal will be made 
mn this decision 





The old school board on their last day of office 
signed contracts with 64 teachers in the dis- 
trict. The present board when installed ignored 
these contracts, and notified the teachers that 
new contracts must be signed. The majority of 
the teachers carried out the board’s wishes in 
the matter and threw away their first contracts 
Campe was the only teacher to take the matter 
to court. 

Throughout the state of West Virginia there 
was more or less muddle over the question of 
hiring teachers this year. In some cases the 
teachers were hired early in the spring and not 
1 July as was done formerly. In some cases 
the new boards accepted the contracts of their 
predecessors but as a rule there was objection 
raised. The general public through the rural 
districts is not in sympathy with the practice. 


School Lands and Funds 

A power of a board of estimates to determin 
the aggregate amount to be allowed for teach- 
ers’ salaries is not a power authorizing the 
board to say what salary each teacher, or any 
particular class of teachers, shall receive 
Thomas v. Field, 122 A. 25, Md. 

An ordinance of estimate for an “allowance 
of fund to the board of school commiss:oners, to 
be used in their discretion solely for the pur 
pose of equalizing salaries’ of teachers is held 
to leave to the discretion of the board the ques 
tion whether the fund should be used.—Thomas 
v. Field, 122 A. 25, Md. 

Schools and School Districts 

Any separate school district on which no 
bonded indebtedness exists may be discontinued 
or abolished under the Mississippi laws of 1918, 
c. 244; such laws not being amended, repealed 
or superceded by the laws of 1920, c. 174.-King 
v. Caraway, 97 So. 422, Miss. 

An order of a county school board abolishing 
a rural separate school district is not void be 
cause it fails to recite that the district is a rural 
district or that it is not a municipal district 
King v. Caraway, 97 So. 422, Miss. 

A board of education is a continuing corporate 
body, and does not change with changes in its 
membership.—-State v. Board of Education of 
Loudon Dist., Kanawha County, 118 S. E. 877, 
W. Va. 


School District Property 
Contracts of a board of education, once made 
are binding 


by its officers. if valid when made, 


on the corporation though its succeeding officers 
disapprove of and attempt to nullify them. 
State v. Board of Education of Loudon Dist., 
Kanawha County, 118 S. E. 877, W. Va. 

School District Taxation 

A district school tax election under 32 Dela 
ware laws, c. 160, providing that the polls shall 
be kept open from two to five P. M., is held not 
void because held from two to five P. M., day 
light saving time, in the absence of any law 
making standard time the lawful time or any 
showing that daylight saving time was not the 
recognized time in the district—-McComb v. 
Dutton, 122 A. 81, Del. Superior. 

Bond issues of a community high school dis- 
trict for the construction of the school building, 
and the interest thereon, are properly payable; 
and where the evidence is silent as to the 
amount of accrued interest, fails to show the 
amount required for building purposes, an ob- 
jection to the levy as for more than legitimately 
required is untenable.—People v. Illinois Cent. 
R. Co., 140 N. E. 843, Il. 

Where the taxpayers knew about the time a 
contract was made for construction of a high 
school building that a statute requiring publica- 
tion of a notice had not been compiled with, but 
took no action for over two years, during which 
the building was constructed, finding that they 
were guilty of laches was justified.—Connors v. 
City of Lowell, 140 N. E. 742, Mass. 


Teachers 

Under the West Virginia code, 5. 45, § 57, a 
contract made by the board of education prior 
to the beginning of the school year, on July 
first, for the employment of a teacher for the 
ensuing year, is not void because it may be made 
in anticipation of the school levy for that school 
year, nor because there may be uncertainty as 
to what amount of moneys the board will have 
at its disposal for the discharge of such con- 
tract, unless the obligation of the contract re 
quires the expenditure of moneys in excess of 
the amount which will be legally at its disposal 
for that purpose during the school year in which 
the service is to be performed, nor because made 
by the officers of the board whose terms would 
expire before the beginning of the ensuing 
school year. v. Board of Education of 
Loudon Dist., Kanawha County, 118 S.E. 877, 
W. Va. 
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The Invisible Ingredient 


that makes Devoe Paint and Varnish Products Supreme 


| F us concede for the sake of argument, 
that all paint and varnish products are 
made with the same high quality raw mate- 
rials as Devoe. 


Let us concede that all Paint and Varnish 
Products are made from the same perfected 
formulas as Devoe. 


There would still be one ingredient in Devoe, 
one invisible ingredient possessed by no 
other manufacturer; one priceless ingredi- 


ent that has established Devoe’s supremacy. 


That ingredient is the matchless skill, the 
time-tested knowledge, the modern “know 
how” cultivated and ripened by Devoe’s 170 
years’ leadership in the development of 
paints and varnishes. 


The higher your ideals of beauty, the more 
exacting your standards of protection, the 
more insistent should be your demand for 
Devoe Paint and Varnish Products — and 
Devoe only! 


New York DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., Inc. Chicago 
Founded 1754 





-- DEVOE 


Paint and Varnish Products 


@ -* THE OLDEST, MOST COMPLETE AND 


HIGHEST QUALITY LINE IN AMERICA 
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300 N. Buchanan St. Incorporated 
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Your Love For Your Own Children 


—and your natural desire to protect them against all danger 
are good indications of the importance of safeguarding the 
children of others against the hazards of fire in your school. 
A Dow Spiral Slide Fire Escape is the best assurance. Inves- 
tigate now—today—before it happens! 


THE DOW CO. 








Louisville, Ky. 


OP ee eee 

















Safety in Schools 
































School officials, who are responsible for 
the protection of the lives of the pupils 
and are anxious to make proper provision 
for quick exit in case of fire or panic, will 


find in 








SARGENT 


Fire Exit Door Bolts 


an adequate equipment which meets all 
conditions. The Sargent Cylinder Locks 
with which they are fitted provide for 
complete security and prevent entrance 
from the outside of the building when 
school is not in session, while they can be 
arranged to permit entrance during 
school hours, if desired. 








Quick Exit at All Times 
is provided and in case of necessity the 
doors can be instantly opened by slight 
pressure on the handle bars at any point. 


Door Checks 


close the doors, during their day by day 
use, quickly and quietly, the application 
shown in the illustration with the Sar- 
gent special foot (No. 35) being particu- 
larly desirable. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, Locks 
and Hardware are sold by representa- 
tive dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 
New York Chicago 
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and unsanitary. 


matic conditions. 








The above illustration shows three sets of 
strom entrance doors in the 


Buffalo, N. Y., after seven years of service. 
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A SURVEY OF SCHOOL ACCOUNTING 

The New Je rsey state commissioner of edu- 
cation has deemed it necessary to secure infor- 
mation on exact conditions as to business activ- 
ities of boards of education. He recently con- 
ducted a survey which was designed to ascer- 
tain the following: 

(1) Whether the boards of education and their 
officials are conducting their business in accord- 
ance with the law, the rules of the state board 
of education and the directions of the com- 
missioner of education; 


(2) Whether the system of bookkeeping is 
being maintained as prescribed by law. 
It was further desired: 


(1) To assist the county superintendents in 
boards of education, district clerks and 

custodians of school moneys in the proper per- 

of their duties; 

2) To provide a report to the commissioner 

ducation as to the actual conditions existing 

In eact chool district; 

(5) To procure, by use of a score card, the 
comparative standing of each district in a 
county and also each county in the state, so that 
tate ipervisory officials can efficiently direct 
their efforts as required by law. 

lt iking a school building survey of every 
publicly-owned school building in the state, it 
Was found advisable: 

(1) To enable the state to have on file in the 
department of public instruction and in the 

nt uperintendents’ offices a record in detail 
nditions existing throughout the state, 
that the state, the county and the dis- 
ninistrators may have accurate data to 
elligently directing the school housing 

of the several districts in making im- 
ts and additions where needed. 

stimulate interest in the condition of 
| plants on the part of local school 


©)! 


Hutchinson High School, 


without losing its lustre. 
Dahl- 


407 Buffalo Street, 
NEW YORK 


25 Broadway 








19 So. 
DETROIT 
1331 Dime Bank Bldg. 


authorities, by pointing out not only the dangers 
and defects, but also the state minimum and the 
desirable standards for school buildings. The 
score card plainly points out all the defects in 
the buildings when scored, and it thus becomes 
easy for the local authorities to determine what 
it is necessary to do in order to bring their 
plants to the desired standard. 

(3) To provide a comparative basis to show 
the improvements approaching the fixed stand- 
ards in school plants when deemed advisable in 
the future. 

AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

In a public address John B. Wynkoop, 
assistant secretary of the Bridgeport, Conn., 
board of education gave a full statement of the 
school finance situation of that city. In arguing 
for financial independence for the board he said: 

“The members of the board are direct repre- 
sentatives of the people, who own the schools. 
They send their children. They furnish the 
money to operate them. They come directly 
from the people elected to carry out the wishes 
of the people and are accountable directly to the 
people. If Democracy is going to maintain con- 
trol of our school systems all boards should di- 
rect school policies as long as it is expected of 
them by the people to do so intelligently and 
effectively. The members of the board can only 
be successful by confining to department heads 
the delegation of all duties assigned to such de- 
partment officials. 

The question of holding executive sessions 
has come under consideration by the Milwau- 
kee, Wis., board of education. On motion of 
Director Thomas J. Mahon the following reso- 
lution was adopted: “That no executive or secret 
sessions of this board or of the committees 
thereof shall hereafter be called or held. This 
resolution shall not be construed to prevent in- 
formal conferences of individual board members 
with the superintendent or any of his staff or 
with members of the teaching profession, or 
with the personnel of the administrative depart- 
ment of this board.” 

The state federation of district boards of edu- 
cation of New Jersey elected the following 
officers: President, Wilbur Zimmerman, Vent- 
nor; vice-president, Rev. J. M. Harper, Glad- 
stone; secretary, Herbert N. Morse, Trenton; 
treasurer, Rev. W. M. Mitcham, Hackettstown. 

The state federation of district boards of edu- 
cation of New Jersey, at its meeting held at 


WHAT MUST ENTRANCE 
Doors STAND? 


These doors are subjected to most 
Climatic condi- 
tions will soon ruin an average wood 
thoughtless 


unsightly. 
Dust and dirt leaves the finish dull 


Dahlstrom hollow metal entrance 
doors are fabricated from ingot iron. 
This is for protection against cli- 
They are all steel, 
so they cannot warp, swell or crack. 
The baked-on-enamel finish is hard, 
yet elastic, which is easily kept clean 


Dahlstrom entrance doors can al- 
ways be depended upon to look well, 
work easily and reduce upkeep costs. 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR CO. 
Jamestown, New York 


CHICAGO 
LaSalle St. 


Local Representatives in Principal Cities 





Below is shown an un- 
retouched photo of a pair 
of wood entrance doors in 
a school after seven years 
service. 















Trenton, N. J., was subject to an acrimonious 
debate. Mrs. A. Haines Lippincott of Camden 
sought to secure a vote of censure of the action 
of the legislative committee headed by Edward 
Livingston, but failed to carry a resolution to 
that effect. The organization decreed that all 
important legislative bills be submitted to a 
constituent vote, to oppose any transfer of state 
school funds to the teachers’ retirement fund, 
and to leave the appointment of the state school 
commissioner in the hands of the governor. 

The Kansas City, Mo., board of education 
has a reputation of holding its presidents and 
members for long terms. Its first president who 
was elected in 1867 served for seven years. 
Thereafter one of its presidents served for eigh- 
teen years. The present incumbent, D. M. 
Pinkerton, is serving his fourth year. The 
other members of the board are William Volker, 
James E. Nugent, J. C. Nichols, W. A. Armour, 
and Carolyn M. Fuller... The treasurer of the 
board is E. F. Swinney and James B. Jackson, 
secretary. I. I. Cammack is superintendent of 
schools. 

Reorganization in several Pennsylvania 
school boards resulted in the following elections: 
West Fairview: J. H. Freeland, president; J. 
Harper Lantz, vice-president. G. Vance Seidle 
is the new member. Wormleysburg: H. R. 
Boose, president; E. D. Kohler, vice-president. 
The new members are E. D. Kohler, George 
Mumma and Miss Carrie Brown.. East Penns- 
boro: J. B. Reigle, president; R. S. Hamburger, 
vice-president. The new member is R. S. Ham- 
burger. 

The school board at Eau Claire, Wis., has 
adopted a rule providing that no diploma will 
hereafter be issued to high school students who 
have not been in attendance in the local school 
at least one year. 

The school board at West Warwick, R. I., 
has raised the tuition fee for outside students 
from $30 to $45. 

The school board of Lima, O., is consider- 
ing the elimination of corporal punishment in 
the schools. The members hold that it fails to 
accomplish results and places in the hands of 
instructors a power which may be abused. 

The school board of Decatur, Ill, has 
worked out a series of charts showing where 
the school population lives. Each chart is a 


plat of a section of the city containing one or 
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MEDART 
Steel Lockers 


Itt 
Gray Finish 


Medart Steel Lockers in Gray Finish 


are being widely used in schools and 
colleges 






with the color tone of the rooms or 
corridors in which they are placed— 
reflect the light—add to the air of 
cheer and comfort—and the 2-coat 
baked enamel gray finish is just as 
hard and durable as any other color. 


There are many other features in de- 
sign, 
commend Medart Lockers to your 
favorable consideration. 
erature and data sent 


the Complete Medart Exhibit at Chicago, February 24th 


— St. Louis, Mo., Potomac & De Kalb Sts. 





because they harmonize 


construction and utility that 


Helpful lit- 
on request. 











more school buildings. The charts were made 
preliminary to the opening of a school building 
program for relieving the present shortage. It 
offers a scientific method of locating new school 
buildings and shows where the next new build- 
ing will be needed. 

-—Salary increases for thirty civil service em- 
ployes have been provided at Cincinnati, O. 
The increases are all at the rate of $100 and are 
automatically provided for in the regular salary 
schedule. 

—The school board of East Orange, N. J., has 
ruled that a student living technically in two 
municipalities, is entitled to continue free at- 
tendance because he eats and sleeps in East 
Orange. The boy lives in a house taxed by 
Bloomfield and must pass through Bloomfield to 
reach the East Orange School. The boy in stat- 
ing his case, declared he had always attended 
the East Orange schools and two of his sisters 
had been graduated from the high school. The 
board held that the boy did most of his living 
in that city and therefore waived the imposi- 
tion of tuition charges. 

—Mr. Bert S. Gadd and Mr. William D. Aili- 
son, have retired from the school board of 
Indianapolis, Ind., after a service of four years. 
Mr. Fred Bates Johnson and Mr. Charles R. 
Yoke have taken the places of Mr. Gadd and Mr. 
Allison. 

Newark, N. J. By a vote of five to two, the 
school board has refused to rescind an order of 
two months ago, directing the superintendent to 
dispense with all special instructors, except in 
the seventh, eighth and ninth grades. 


At Mineral Wells, Tex., the claim is made 


that the local school board ranks higher on a 
classification basis than any other board in a 
city of ten thousand inhabitants. The board is 


composed of two lawyers, Judge T. T. Bouldin 
and Judge John C. Miller; two doctors, Dr. R. 
R. Norwood and Dr. J. H. Eastland; two college 
women, Mrs. Rk. L. Yeager and Mrs. A. C. 
Arrington; and one merchant, Mr. W. F. Wright. 
Mineral Wells is health resort city and its 
school system is one of the best in Texas. 

—At a meeting of.the school board of Revere, 
Mass., held on December 11th, the members 
adopted a resolution that Christmas greetings 
be sent to the pupils of all the schools. The 
greeting which was prepared and issued by 


Supt. W. C. McGinnis was meant as a personal 
expression of the board's interest in the pupils 
and its desire to express the best wishes of the 
Christmas season. 

Corry, Pa. The school board, on December 
3rd, lost three influential members, and received 
three prominent citizens in their places. The 


new members are John Patterson, John Love 
and David Willstrom. They succeed Dr. J. R. 
Pope, who served seven years; Mr. F. E. Whit- 
tlesey, who served ten years, and Mr. Harry 


Auer, who completed fifteen years of service. 
The newly organized board met and elected as 
president, Mrs. Maude C. Barnes, and as vice- 
president, Mr. Frank Ames. 

On January first, Mr. A. W. Margedant and 
Mr. R. K. Beeler retired from the board and 
their places were taken by Mr. C. M. Eikenberry 
and Mr. Harry Hughes. Mr. Margedant had 
served on the board for the past seventeen years 
and had rendered exceptional service in the busi- 
ness and building operations of the board. His 
broad vision and liberal sympathy won ready 
support for each form of school betterment. 

~The Huntington, W. Va., board of educa- 
tion has been called upon to establish a muni- 
cipal stadium. The board makes reply that it 
will accept the land from any one who wishes 
to donate the same and will strive consistently 
with local school interest to bring the stadium 
to a reality. But, the board does not feel that 
in view of the general schoo! needs a stadium is 
immediately feasible. 

The creation of several new supervisorships 
and janitor jobs by the board of education of 
Paterson, N. J., without the recommendation of 
the superintendent, has aroused a storm of pro- 
tests. It is claimed by critics that there was no 
necessity for creating these several positions 
and that political favoritism has prompted them. 

-“Of all forms of public service, that of a 
school board membership has always appealed 
to me most,” said Ebenezer Shorrock recently, 
who served on the Seattle, Wash., board of edu- 
cation for 21 years. 

-‘The board of education should be given a 
free and independent hand to run the schools, 
free from city control to limit their expendi- 
tures and necessary supplies,” said Dr. Clarence 
E. Meleney, associate superintendent of the New 
York city schools upon retiring from office. 


“The system should work with the ideal honesty 
of recognition, and the by-laws and restrictions 
should be done away with to give the com- 
munity what it justly deserves—the best schools 
and teachers that can be afforded. In working 
with that ideal no one will be treated unfairly.” 

Milwaukee, The board has revised its 
rules permitting the holding of important com- 
mittee meetings in the evenings at the hour of 
eight o’clock. The former practice of holding 
these meetings during the business hours of the 
day contributed to the financial loss and incon- 
venience of the members in attendance. 

The Milwaukee Board of School Directors 
has adopted a resolution creating the offices of 


Vis. 


chief of the bureau of buildings and grounds, 
assistant chief of the bureau of buildings; 


superintendent of the repair division; superin- 
tendent of the plant operation division, and 
director of the bureau of publicity and statis- 
tics. The 


civil seryice commission has_ been 
asked to present its recommendations as to 
candidates for four of the five positions. The 


remaining office is to be filled 
or competitive examination. 
~The appointment of Captain Julius 1. Peyser 
to succeed D. J. Callahan on the board of edu- 
cation at Washington, D. C., is a most unusual 
appointment to that board. Captain Peyser as 
president of the Public School Association of 
the District of Columbia, has been a “thorn in 
the flesh” of the board for some time. He 
threatened to contest the legality of keeping 
preliminary estimates from the public and he 
fought the practice of conducting star 
chamber sessions. There is much speculation as 
to his attitude now that he is on the board. 
The board of education of Newport News, Va., 
has forbidden the sale of entertainment tickets 
by pupils. A local newspaper commenting on 
the new rule, says: “It is no less than de- 
moralizing, in our view, to send little children 
around the neighborhood hawking tickets for 
this, that and the other entertainment, soliciting 
every person they meet and often importuning 
them to buy. It is a form of begging, which 1s 


without further 


also 


bad for the child, and it subjects the little ones 
to rebuffs.” 

—The Hackensack, N. J., board of education 
has denied a request to collect donations in the 
schools for the Harding memorial fund. 

(Concluded on Page 86) 
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What's Mileage 


-in a Paint Can? 


How far will it go; how long will 
it last? Without any ifs or ands, the 
answer to these questions is the 
paint s mileage. 


There is nothing scientific about 
buying paint by its mileage. It is just 
good business. Paint mileage means 
you are buying a known quantity 
a definite number of square feet cover- 
ing capacity; a maximum number of 
years service. 

Hockaday covers 10 to 15 percent 
further. A comparative test will bear 
this out. Hockaday's average life is 
5 years. 

Cheerfully well send you ‘‘Paint 
Mileage,’ the book of facts. Just 
write on your letterhead. 


THE HOCKADAY COMPANY 


1823-1829 Carroll Avenue 


Chicago 





HOCKADAY 


THE WASHABLE PAINT FOR ALL INTERIORS 
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(Concluded from Page 84) Court. In commenting on the evil effects of that school system is most efficient, the stand- 
board is in hearty sympathy with the movement tobacco upon the young, the association declares ards being reasonable and right, which has 
but believes that it should be promoted outside “that the use of tobacco by boys reduces their fewest repeaters. Each repeater is a_ loss, 
of the schools. school efficiency is common belief among school financially and socially. to the parent and the 

—A committee of the Providence, R. I., board Officials.” pupil. Every teacher should ascertain the num- 
of education, consisting of Judge Howard B. “‘We have too many school laws in Penn- ber of repeaters and the causes, and should work 


Gorham, Walter B. Frost, Edward I. Mulcahey, sylvania and I presume a similar situation exists to reduce these to a minimum. 

Abel Reynolds, James Gilrain and Superintend- in New Jersey,” said Martin G, Brumbaugh in The members of the Oregon community dis- 

ent Isaac O. Winslow recently investigated the a public address at Trenton, N. J.. recently. trict, Illinois, were ousted by an Ogle county 

charge that Ku Klux Klan literature had been “We are killing the spirit of the teacher and ¢ourt decision on the ground that the district is 

distributed in the schools. It was found that  crucifying the soul of the school, in shifting one  jjjegal and void because it is not contiguous and 

one of the students had engaged in propaganda way to another in the treatment of the child. compact within the meaning of the law. 

work which was promptly checked. We will have to have a new kind of a child to : 
: The Pittsburgh, Pa., board of education fit the system if we continue with so much legis- The board of education of New Orleans, La,. 

voted to establish a permanent library of edu- lation. The fewer the laws we have and a high received a ruling from the city attorney to the 

cational motion picture films. The board moral sensitiveness to public service will result effect that the transfer of the $125,000 fund for 

authorized the purchase of 50 sets of films a_ in a better school system and a better republic.” the payment of janitors’ salaries to the building 

year to be selected by Superintendent Wm. M. Superintendent William L. Ettinger of New fund is illegal. 

Davidson. 5 York City has recommended to the board of The 


: ee American Book Company has filed a 
South education that a minimum number of school — 


The board of education of Huron, : i ae : bn tidied suit in the Texas State Supreme Court to com- 
Dakota, employing 73 teachers, receives this days be set with oli ~ of meeting go oy dl pel S. M. N. Marrs, state superintendent, to 
year tuition fees amounting to $18,160. The question. He says: I think that this body recognize as valid the textbook contracts 
board makes a charge of $130 for non-resident should _take under advisement ee . awarded the company a year ago. A similar 
high school students and $70 for grade pupils. yy on Seno Shoe — _ b on 00" action has been filed by Charles Scribner’s Sons 
The school board of Sheboygan, Wis., by a CYS: At present the ho - oo weedeat g hig Company. 

unanimous vote, decided against permitting croaching upon the work to ve done. If tr 18 ; —— 
f dancing at the high school. The clergymen of ™!2!mum number was determined and placed —It is compulsory for school board of con- 
the city were opposed and the faculty of the | the by-laws it would obviate all unnecessary  solidated districts to provide transportation to 
high school were in favor of dancing. The holidays. At the end of the year if it were and from such consolidated schools for the en- 
Press, a local newspaper, regards the action of found that the holidays had cut too deeply into’ tire term for all children residing one mile from 


the school board as a mistake. It says: “The this minimum number it would be very possible the school. This is the ruling recently made by 
School Board has allowed itself to be influenced ‘° extend the school cael to July 1 or 2, or even Wisconsin’s attorney general. Failure to 
by arguments from a number who see in high further if necessary. comply with the law will subject board members 
: school dancing a real evil, and have allowed “The problem of teaching retarded children to a $10 fine for each day while violation con- 
" themselves to remain silent upon the more’ is becomming more serious to the districts each  tinues. 
, N j . " . . oY ro « ; rear ?? [a2 . a "OC} > a . = . . , 
serious proble m, that of proper regulation of year, said M. A. Brooks, pré sident of the The board of education of Utica. N. Y.. was 
public dances. If the faculty of the high school Wapato, Washington, school board. “And we asked to assume the hospital expense of a pupil 
is good enough to look after the young people believe the state should extend its aid to in- ¢ ang , gece x ee 
ree i Re he ee . : who broke a leg during a school football con 
during the major portion of each day, it seems clude the lower class districts, as well as those bent "Stan tocceh netanitien af ie abate Genel 
as though a dancing party at least twice a of the first class.” cSt. e legal authorities of the state deps 


month under similar supervision would be the ment advised the board that it was not liabl 


a pe! v t ~There is a tendency to run too exclusively ; ; s 

first step toward undermining a desire for going jn the interest of the bright pupil, is the con- The Madison, Wis., board of education has 
‘ _ ¢ awe P . awit “ ,” . y * 7° ° . ° ° 

out to dances that are of an inferior grade. tention recently made by W. F. Weisend, super- abolished all committees with the exception of 

Cincinnati, O. Acting on frequent com- intendent of schools at Nampa, Idaho. “No the auditing committee. The plan adopted will 


plaints from a number of public schools that child should be held back,” he said, “if it is be that of direct administration by the full 
pupils ranging from 7 to 12 ve ars of age were thought that he can possibly do the work if he  poard. 

illegally being sold cigarettes by dealers in the is promoted. Many pupils do poor work in i a3 : , 
neighborhood of schools, the Juvenile Protective the grade where they are are ‘alive’ in a more The Cairo, Ill., board of education pro- 
Association promptly began an investigation. advanced grade. If a pupil has failed because hibited a mental test of the school children 
Where warning proved of no avail, the associa- of immaturity and being pushed beyond his about to be made by experts at the instance of 
tion has brought the sellers into the Juvenile power, he may profit by repeating. In general, the Kiwanis Club. 
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Page Reliable 
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ce surround- 
ing the Bancroft 
School, Kansas 
City, Mo 











Safe Behind a PAGE in Kansas City 


CHOOL authorities in Kansas City are 

fencing the schools and playgrounds in 
their charge — not only for the safety of 
pupils, but: also to protect and improve 
school property. 


tions maintained to insure prompt, correct 
installation. 

Why shouldn’t you have the same protec- 
tion for your school? A PAGE costs no 
more to install than many fences that are 


less effective and assures positive protection 


And as in many of the country’s largest to pupils and property all the year round. 


cities, Page Wire Link Fence has been chosen Write now to the distributor nearest you 
above all others—for its strength, durability he’ll furnish you promptly with the plans 
, and for the skilled Page erecting organiza- and estimates necessary to a decision. 
} In each of the cities listed there is a Page Distributor that carries complete stocks of Page 
Products and will give prompt estimates and efficient service in construction. 

Alabama Georgia Louisiana Minnesota N. Carolina Oregon Tennessee 
e Birmingham F meee New Orleans Minneapolis Charlotte Medford Chattanooga 
. ‘ali : Savannah — . Memphis 
Lot Angeles ing Merviand Miu Ohie am 
g Connecticut Ghlenee M re aaa St. Louis a Pennsylvania Dallas 

ew Have , Mass setts : : incinnati Philadelphia lirgini 

poi Indiana «Boston coe Cleveland Pittsburgh Ly aaibere 
° Denver Indianapolis apetngnane "Buffalo eeanbieces Richmond 
- Florida Kentucky Michigan New York City Oklahoma 8. Carolina Wisconsin 
0 St. Petersburg Louisville Detroit Rensselaer Tulsa Charleston Milwaukee 
- IN CANADA: Dominion Chain Company, Niagara Falls, Ont., with distributors in London, Ont.; Montreal, Que.; St. Johns. 


N. B.; Winnipeg, Man. 


Address Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. at the city nearest you or write the main office: 


to PAGE FENCE & WIRE PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 





oA 215 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, IIl. 

= Distributing wire link products made by the Page Steel & Wire Company, of Bridgeport, (District offices 
rs in San Francisco, Pittsburgh, New York and Chicago). An associate company of the American Chain 
n- Company, of Bridgeport. 
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The Big Educational Event of the Year 


The nation’s educational leaders will gather 
at Chicago, February 24-28, 1924. 
of the Department of 
National 


the most notable 


The meeting 
Ss 1p rintendence of the 
odds 


event in the field of American 


Kdueation Association is by all 


education. It deals with the great school prob 


lems of timely interest and conce rou, and always 


draws a tremendous crowd representing 
parts of the country. 


The ke 


“Recent 


‘vnote of the big meeting will be the 


Achievements and the Forward Steps 


in American Edueation.” The diseussions in 
the main will deal with the several phases and 
aspects of this subject, and the giants in the 
field of edueation will be there to participate. 


The 


called to 


attention of boards of education is 


this 


meeting beca Ise it COneCeriis 


itself, as does no other educational 
Ww th the 


school 


school 


gathering, 


larger and more vital problems of 


Because of this fact, 
superint niche nts sno ild be 

A sound school administrative polies 
The new deas and 


which radiate from this gathering 


administration 
instructed to 
attend. 


demands this. 


inspirat on 


appl eation in every school system of the land 
The departmenta sessions as here enumer 
ated offer ome ide f the Importance of the 
meeting: 
MONDAY AFTERNOON 
February 25, 1924, 2:15 O'clock 
State Superintendent and Commissioner Englisl 
Room, Congres llotel 
County Superintendents Klizabethar Room. Congres 
Hotel 
Superintendents Cities Population Relow O00 
Cameo Room Morrison lHotel 
Superintendents Cities Population 5,000) 10.000 
Tiger Room, Hotel Shern 
Superintendents Cities Population 10,000) te 2 OOO) 
Gold Room, Congres Hlotel 
Superintendents Citic Population on) to HOO 


' | > 
Crystal Room 


Superintendents Cities Population OOOO to BOO L000 


Crystal Room, Hotel Sherman 

Superintendents, Cities Population above 200,000 Ball 
Room, Second Floor Auditorium ITlotel 

Society of College Teachers of America Banquet 


Room, Ninth Floor Auditor 


orium $Ilotel 
Department of Elementary Schoe Principals—Ball 
Room, Hotel LaSalle 
National Association of Secondat Schor Principal 
Red Room, Hotel LaSallk 
Department of Deans of Wome! Ball Roon B 
stone Ilotel 
National Association of High School Inspectors Ro 
Room, Great Northern Hote 
City Feacher Training Schoo Section—I t Roo 
Hotel I isalle 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


February 26, 1924, 2:15 O'clock 
Department of Elementary Sche Principa Ba 
Room, Hotel LaSall 
National Association of 
Red Room, Hotel 
small group meetings elsewhere 
National Council of Primary Education Gold Roo 
Congress Hotel 


Lune heon it 12 pera? 
Society of College Teachers oft Ameri Banquet 


Secondary School Prineipals 


LaSalle, ineludit rdditior 


Room, Ninth Floor, Auditorium IlLotel 
Department of Vocational Education—Cameo Room 
Morrison Hotel 
Department of Rural Edueation—Elizabethan Room 


Congress Hotel 
Department of Deans of 
stone Hotel 
National Council of Education-—To be assigned 


Women—Ball 


Room, Black 


National Association of High School Inspectors—Rose 
Room, Great Northern Ilotel 
Educational Research Association Tiger Room, Hotel 
Sherman 
City Teacher Training School Sector East Room 
Ilotel LaSalle 
rUESDAY EVENING 
February 26, 1924, 6 O'clock 
! dent nd Commissioners—English 
I ( llotel, banquet meet 
1) f Klementar School Principals—Ball 
it i] l Lhe banquet and meeting 
itional A ‘ of Secondary School Principals 
Red Root Llot LaSalle, banquet and meeting 
Department f Ib f Women—Ball Room, Black 
tone [lots bua ind meeting 
Department of Rut bdueation Elizabethan Room 
Congress Ilotel, bat et nd meeting 
TUESDAY EVENING 


February 26, 1924, 8 O'clock 
National Society for the Study of Education 
Room, Congress Hotel 


Gold 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 
February 27, 1924, 9:15 O'clock 
State Superintendents and Commissioners 
Room, Congress Llotel 
County Superintendents—Elizabethan 
Hotel 


English 


Congress 


Room 


Superintendents Cities Population Below 5.000 
Cameo Room, Morrison Hotel 
Superintendents, Cities Population 5,000 to 10,000 


Hotel Sherman 
Cities 


Tiger Room 


Superintendents, Population 10,000 to 25,000 


Gold Room, Congress Hotel K 
Superintendents, Cities Population 25,000 to 50,000 


Crystal Room, Great Northern Hotel 


Superintendents, Cities Population 50,000 to 200,000 


Crystal Room, Llotel Sherman 
Superintendents, Cities Population above 200,000—Ball 
RKoom, Second Flvoer, Auditorium Hotel 


KNducational Research Association—Society of College 


Peachers — of America Joint Meeting Banquet 
Room, Ninth Floor, Auditorium Itlotel 

Department of Klementary School Principals—-Ball 
Room, llotel LaSalle 

City Teacher Training School Section—East Room, 


Ilotel LaSalle 


Department of Deans of Women Blackstone Ilotel 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


February 27, 1924, 2:15 O'clock 


Department of Kiementary School VPrincipals—Ball 
Room, Hlotel LaSaile 

Nutlona Association of Secondary School Vrincipals 
Kea Room, tlotel La Salle 

Council of WKindergarten Supervisors—Gold Room 
Congress Llotel Luncheon at 12 o clock 

Department of Vocational Kducation-—Cameo Room, 
Morrison Hotel 


Ro ind 


may be 


trip tickets at one and one-half fare 


United 


reservations 


obtained trom all parts of the 


States. Applications tor room 
made to IL. L. Carson, 


Association of 


Shou dl by 
llotel 


> 
ae public 


Secretary, 


Chicago, Room 1825 


, 


Building, 209 South State Street, 


Chicago, Ill, or directly to the hotel managers. 


IOW A’S SCHOOL TAX PROBLEM 

The tax program of the lowa state teachers’ 
association is embodied in a report of the joint 
legislative committee on taxation just issued and 
now being circulated. The document goes into 
the revision of existing laws and the manner of 
their administration. The outstanding feature 
of interest in connection with school support is 
embodied in the following paragraphs: 

“We approve the principle ot a state income 
tax, in lieu of other tax on most classes of in- 
tangibles and personal property; and as a sup- 
plementary tax combined with the 
property tax on tangible property. 
from such tax should be 
the general property tax. 

“We submit, that effective administration of 
tax laws, is the first essential, and a condition 
precedent to the success of any system of taxa- 
tion, and that the most perfect system would not 
work unless administered in spirit and in fact. 

“We emphasize the value and the need of more 
general information as to the problems of taxa- 
tion, in order that those who produce our wealth, 
and pay our taxes, may be better able to assist 
in solving the complex and all-inclusive problems 
of taxation in a constructive manner.” 

While the program provides for an amuse- 
ment tax to go to the schools, a gasoline tax to 
go into road building, and an inheritance tax to 
go in the general state treasury, the introduc 
tion of the income tax is discussed in the light of 


advanced thought on the subject. Here the re- 
port says: : 


general 
The revenue 
applied in reduction of 


“The income tax is steadily growing in favor 
and is strongly supported by students of taxa 
tion on the theory that of all systems yet de- 
vised, it most nearly meets the fundamental 
principles of taxation, that every citizen should 


contribute to the public revenue in proportion to 
his ability to pay. 

“A sound and effective revenue system should 
so tar as possible conform to the kind or char- 
acter ot wealth, the industria! and economic pro- 
cesses, and the ability of the taxpayer to contri- 
bute to support of his government. 

“A property tax measures the taxpayer’s con- 
tribution solely by the assessed value of that 
property, and that while such value is largely 
aetermined by the past, present, or prospective 
income, there are so many kinds of taxable prop- 
erty, and such a wide range of income trom that 
property, that the property tax does not equit- 
abiy distribute the tax burden as measured by 
ability to pay. Also, the property tax does not 
reach those incomes not derived trom property, 
such as salaries, interest, commissions, profits 
on investments, speculative profits, ete.” 

Thomas E. Lyon of the Wisconsin tax commis- 
sion is then quoted as advancing the following 
conclusions: 

“1, That the income tax markstthe latest step 
in the evolution of the effort to secure contribu- 
tion to the support of government in proportion 
to ability to pay; 

2. That in one form or another it has been in- 
corporated into the fiscal system of every civil- 
ized country in the world; 

3. That in practical operation it has proved 
an efficient method of raising public revenue at 
a minimum of hardship to taxpayers; 

1. That it reaches new sources of 
takes note of the productiveness of different 
classes of property, automatically adapts itself 
to changing conditions and graduates the bur- 
den accordingly; and, 

5. That as a supplement to other forms of 
taxation it can be utilized to advantage on either 
a local or ; 


revenue, 


on 
national scale. 


Gift of $25,000 to Schools 

Mr. Albert N. Parlin, a leading benefactor of 
Everett, Mass., has made the city another gift 
of $25,000, which is to be added to a similar 
fund given a year ago. The income from the 
fund is to be used for the benefit of the children 
of the Parlin School, named in his honor. The 
fund which now amounts to $50,000 is held in 
trust and the income is used for purposes not 
provided for in the budget. The fund is in 
charge of a board of trustees, consisting of Mr. 
I. E. Jennings, representing Mr. Parlin, the 
superintendent of city schools, and the chairman 
of the school committee. 


Mr. W. E. Greiner, President of The Board 
of Education of Dallas, has tendered his resigna- 
tion to the Board of Education on account of 
removal of his residence to a suburb of Dallas. 
Mr. Clinton P. Russell, who for the past ten 
years has been associated with Mr. Greiner as a 
member of the Board, has been elected as his 
Successor. Mr. Russell’s long and unselfish ser- 
vice as a member of the Board presages distin- 
guished success as President of that body. 

State Superintendent Harris Hart of Vir- 
ginia will recommend to the next legislature an 
increase in the tax levy for schools from 14 to 
25 cents per $100 valuation. 
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THE HANDLEY SCHOOL, WINCHESTER, VA 


W. R. MacCornack, 


Architect, Cleveland, O. 
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City, N. J. installa- 
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Architect 
Vivian B. Smith 
Atlantic City, N. J] 














Contractor 
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& Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








COLORMIX 


Solving a Beauty-at-Low-Cost Problem 


ONCRETE—durable, economical and 


efficient—has never, however, been praised 
for its beauty. Today that condition has changed. 


COLORMIX-—the perfected, non-fading con- 
crete dye dissolved in the mixing water—has lifted 
concrete into the beauty class) AAND more im- 
portant still—by increasing the tensile and com- 
pressive strength of the concrete—Colormix 
produces a better wearing floor. 


You can now produce in concrete a floor of tile- 
like beauty and durability at an expense con- 
siderably lower than that of the materials you 
have previously used to accomplish equal results, 


THE MASTER BUILDERS COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Sales Offices Factories at Cleveland 

in Eighty Cities and Irvington, N. J. 
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It will be worth your while at the 
first opportunity, to examine Durand 
Steel Lockers in detail. 


You will note quickly the substan- 
tial and rigid construction of Durand 
Steel Lockers. There is no suspicion 
of flimsiness about any part of them. 


You will note the neat, accurate 
turning of metal edges, and the accu- 
rate fit of doors. 


You will note the absence of ‘‘fussi- 
ness’ in design, the simple, strong han- 
dle and hinges, which cannot eateh in 
clothing or suffer damage themselves. 


It is worth your while to note these 
Durand advantages before buying 
lockers, rather than to discover them 
by the slower road of experience. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 





CHICAGO NEW YORK 
DETROIT PITTSBURGH 
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Winter Days 
and 
Better Light and Air 


HE keen fresh air of the 

cold wintry months will fill 

your schoolroom with a spark- 

ling freshness and you will 

still have the benefit of the 

sunlight if your window 

shades are correctly planned. 

For this purpose Hartshorn 

manufactures two-way 

shades which operate from 

the center of the window 

toward top and bottom, al- 

lowing only the desired 

| amount of light to penetrate 

| and assuring perfect ventila- 
tion of the schoolroom. 


| Distributed by converters throughout 
the entire country. 


Write for colors 214 
and 204 in tinted 
cambric. They have 

been approved by 

competent chemists. 


Schoolboards of 
many municipalities 
have adopted this 


scientific control of 
light. 






J SHADE 
Z-- PRODUCTS 


Ee Established 1860 
y ROLLERS —- SHADE FABRICS 


STEWART 
250 Fifth Avenue, 


HARTSHORN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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Locks Like 
a Safe 


Triple Metals Corporation, °f‘ 
Largest Manufacturers of COMBINATION LOCKS and WALL SAFES in America 


It is absolutely rust proof- 





The Dudley Keyless Lock eliminates 
any two alike. 
country are installing Dudley Keyless L« 


system. There are over 300,000 now in use. 


Send te Full Details 


Make 1924 an Efficiency Year in your institution. Why continue to In 
vite theft? Why put up with wasted time and labor and the unending 


worry and annoyance of the old, antiquated key lock system? 
school above criticism 


special low price to institutions. 


The Dudley Keyless Combina- 


cannot be picked 


lost or misplaced keys, 
thefts and the constant worry for the man in charge of lockers. 
There are 64,000 possible combinations and you will never find 
Hundreds and hundreds of schools all over the 
ycks because they know, 
by actual test, that it is the only way to insure a perfect locker 


lace your 
Mail the coupon today and we will send you a 
Dudley Keyless Lock for free inspection, together with full details and our 


Waukegan, Ill. 





i The Locker Problem Solved 


The largest manufacturers of keyless combination locks 
and safes in America, after years of testing and experimenting, = 
have achieved a perfect keyless combination lock— The Dudley 
Keyless Lock. This perfected combination lock, when used with 
our Master Chart Service, makes possible, for the first time in his- 
tory, a perfect locker system. 
tion Lock works on exactly the same principle, and has exactly 
the same efficiency, as the combination lock of the highest price 
safe or safety vault. 
or forced or opened by the sense of touch. 














MASTER CHART 

DUDLEY KEYLESS COMBINATION LOCKS 
NAME _ om No |Right| Left |Right 
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Master Chart Service Free 


With every order of Dudley Keyless Com- 
bination Locks, whether it be for a dozen 
or for ten thousand. we furnish a MAS- 
TER CHART. This identifies each lock, 
which carries a separate number, shows 
its combination, and the user, making ita 
simple matter to issue any quantity of 
locks and keep an accurate check, in the 
shortest possible time and with the least 
amount of work. 


With the Master Chart in his possession, 
the Superintendent or Head of the Locker 
Department, knows that every locker is 
completely protected against theft, and 
that heis never going to be annoyed by 
having to replace lost or mislaid keys. 
He also knows that, without any fussing 
or trouble, he is in position toinvestigate 
any locker that he suspects is being used 
in violation of rules 

jeeeencecess 








Triple Metals Corporation, Dept. 12 Waukegan, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a Dudley Keyless Lock 
for free inspection and details of the greatest advance 
yet made for an efficient locker system. 


Name 

Title scneeeavece 
Institution 

Address 


Number of lockers Kind of locks now used 
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\ SUPERINTENDENT'S 
Superintendents 
ie information which is not readily 


HAND BOOK 


who have gathered valu- 


accessible 


r future reference will welcome the method 
devised by Supt. B. C. Berg, of Newton, Ia., for 


‘eeping a check on important school data. Mr. 
‘rg has utilized for the purpose a large loose- 
leaf notebook which he calls a survey book. 
Every time new data touching on any subject 
ritten, one copy is placed in the file 
1 another in the survey book. The front of 
00k contains an index, which is corrected 
each time a new sheet is added to the book. The 
is capable of change and expansion to 
the user. 
The arrangement of the 


material finding its 


way to the survey book is rather arbitrary, but 
Mr. Berg offers the following division of 
material which he has found helpful: Child ac- 
counting, school finances, board of education, 
eachers’ meetings, publicity, and miscellaneous. 


Each of these divisions is subdivided to include 
mate) pertaining to a variety of allied sub- 
cts. In the division on school accounting the 
' ‘ list of subjects is used: 

Census reports consolidated for the last 
ars. 

tendance reports. 

ports for the last two ye: 


irs on standard 


Grading and promotion reports consoli 


immaries of age-grade and age-pro- 


RY eports. 
, ports from special departments as 
thletics, declamation. 
Pupil record results given in tabular 
f Pupil, address, age, I. Q. grade, religious 
} nee, course in high school, vocational ob 


jective. 

In the division on finances, the 
are noted: 

a. School bond record. 

b. Consolidated insurance record. 

c. Budget records for a series of years. 

d. Monthly report of the treasurer on budget 
and expenditures to date. 

e. Tax data. “a 

f. Financial reports of 
activities. 

g. Child cost accounting results 

h. Comparative data. 

1. National. 
2. State. 

In the division on school building, the 
ing facts are noted: 

a. Erection date. 

b. Cost. 

c. Repairs. 
1. Equipment. 


following facts 


follow- 


e. Score. 

f. Repairs needed. 

g. Capacity. 

h. Site and improvements. 


i. Needs noted as they arise. 

Under the division of board 
listed the following facts: 

a. Copies of the minutes of each meeting. 

b. Superintendent’s own notes on the meet- 
ings. (Many times things are discussed which 
do not go into the minutes). 

c. Recommendations of the 
at the meetings. 


meetings are 


superintendent 


Under the section on teachers’ 
noted the following facts: 
a. Local meetings. 
ha Programs. 
2. Reports of work. 
3. Needs. 
1. Lectures del 
b. State meetings. 
] What are the 
at the state 


meetings are 


ivered. 


outstanding discuss ion 
meetings ? 


instance, Vocational conference, Busi 
ness teachers’ conference, 
teachers’ conference. 
Under course of study may be 
lowing: 


extra-curricular 


Report of each teacher who traces the 
trend of thought at each meeting, for 


Music 


noted the fo]- 


a. Suggestions as to changes. 

b. Source of material. 

c. Textbook record. 

Under publicity will be noted the following: 

a. Copies of articles sent out or worked up 
as a means of school publicity. 

Under the miscellaneous division is concen- 
trated all items of a varied nature which may 
not be rigidly classified. 
NEW HOME FOR BUREAU 

About a year ago there appeared in these 
columns a description of the poor housing 
accorded the United States bureau of education 
at Washington, D. C. The bureau was crowded 
into the dark recesses of the old pension office 
building, a huge garage-like structure. 

The books and documents of the bureau were 
stacked in gloomy surroundings and the officers 
and employes were crowded into a few rooms 
that afforded the privacy of a fish-bowl. 

Now the bureau is housed in the new build 
ing assigned to the Department of the Interior. 
Here the bureau is housed in forty-three rooms, 
all comfortable and well lighted, enabling the 
force to conduct its work with facility and ex- 
pedition. 

BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS 

At Richwood, W. Va., a systematic plan has 
been adopted for conducting teachers’ meetings. 
Under the plan, a general assembly of grade 
teachers is held once a month, with sectional 
meetings every two weeks. The sectional me¢t- 
ings are intended for teachers doing similar 
work, permitting them to discuss their teach- 
ing and disciplinary problems in unison. In 
addition to this, the teachers pursue either ex- 
tension work or reading circle studies as sug- 
gested by the state department. The former is 
under the direction of the normal training in- 
structor, Mr. W. H. Wayt. The latter is di- 
rected by the city superintendent of schools. 

Supt. W. Johnston of Weirton, W. Va., 
regularly issues copies of his school report a 
few days after the close of each month’s session. 
The report is mailed to a number of superintend- 
ents in the state and in Ohio. One of the re- 
cent reports rave comparative figures on 
attendance for the last five years, discussed the 
tardiness problem, and commented on typical 
problems of discipline as experienced in class 
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$1,000,000 Saved by 200,000 Boy Scouts 


lest year that they might pay thew own way to ca 
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A SIMPLE AND FASCINATING 
METHOD OF SUSTAINING INTEREST 
IN THRIFT AMONG SCHOOL CHILDREN 























ARE YOU EARNING’‘AND SAV NG? 


BE A SCOUT 





SAVE AT LEAST A COIN A DAY 
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Among the superintendency changes in 
Oklahoma are the following: H. M. Bradley has 
gone from Mead to Loves Valley; E. G. Villers is 
the acting superintendent at Marietta; John C. 
Burns was elected at Dustin; Dr. William T. 
Bawden became associate superintendent at 
Tulsa. 

A memorial tablet bearing profile relief in 
bronze of the late Frank O. Draper, former 
superintendent, was presented to the school de- 
partment of Pawtucket, R. I., by the teachers 
and pupils of the city. The presentation speech 
was made by Walter E. Ranger, state school 
commissioner. 

Inasmuch as the appointment of Miss 
Lucille Nicol to the office of district superin- 
tendent of the New York schools was seriously 
protested, the same was referred to the state 
commissioner of education, Frank P. Graves, for 
a ruling. The questions at issue upon which the 
state commissioner has been asked to rule 
are: 1. Whether or not graduation from 
Normal College (no-v Hunter College) in 1897 
constitutes the college graduation required by 
the state education law as one of the qualifica- 
tions for eligibility for district superintendent. 
2. Whether or not the present by-laws of the 
board of education continue in force until 
amended by the board of education. 3. Whether 
under those by-laws Miss Nicol is eligible for 
the position for which she was nominated by the 
board of superintendents and elected by the 
board of education. 

The Chicago, Ill., board of education ad- 
dressed a questionnaire to some twenty local 
school principals asking their judgment as to 
the more important problems confronting the 
school superintendency office. This procedure 
is regarded as a step towards selecting a succes- 
sor to Superintendent Peter A. Mortenson. 

A testimonial reception was tendered by the 
people of Fredonia, N. Y., to W. B. Blaisdell who 
has served that city as sunerintendent for the 
past seventeen years. A similar reception was 
tendered to Dr. William H. Holmes of Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., upon his tenth anniversary as 
superintendent. 

E. W. Walker has been elected superintend 
ent and principal of the high school at Delavan, 


pupils, teachers and bankers. 























THE AMERICAN THRIFT ARMY 


STIMULATING interest in school savings is quickly created 
and easily sustained through Thrift-Army organizations among the 
pupils. Recent reports show increases of over 100° in actual 
savings and in real enthusiastic support and co-operation from 


The Automatic Receiving Teller plan is now used and favored 
by school departments in all sections of the country because it 
is Automatic. No pass books to keep, no funds to handle, no 
stamps to sell, no burdens upon the teachers. It issues direct to 
the depositor, a numbered stamp-receipt for every coin deposited. 
The children come in personal contact with a regular bank. 


A manual has been prepared setting forth the objects of the 
American Thrift Army, the duties of the officers and members, 

the equipment needed and a simple exposition of how easily the 
method can be applied in every schoolroom in the country. 


the school de; 
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| Installed complete at no expense to part 
“ te fo varticularsa and your ree copy of the manual 
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Eddy Building 
Saginaw, Michigan 


62 Cedar Street 
New York City 


Wis., at a salary of $4,800. Mr. Walker had 
left the school field and had risen to a high 
salaried position in a Chicago commercial house. 
He accepted the superintendency position for a 
period of one year only in order to qualify for 
the teacher retirement fund under the state law. 

The Philadelphia board of education has 
made provision in the budget for 1924 for in- 
creases in the salaries of associate superintend- 
ents, from $6,000 to $7,000 a year; district 
superintendents and directors from $5,000 to 
$5,500; supervisors of special subjects, from 
$2,800 to $3,200; continuation school teachers 
from $2,400 to $2,760; also a general revision of 
the salary schedule for clerical assistants was 
made, to provide for substantial increases in 
that service. 

George Colvin, retires from the Kentucky 
state superintendency of schools to accept the 
superintendency of the Jefferson County Chil- 
drens’ Home. McHenry Rhoads is the state 
superintendent-elect. 

A petition signed by 10,000 parents, mem 
bers of several civic bodies, asking for the elec- 
tion of Benjamin F. Buck, principal of the Senn 
high school, as superintendent of schools has 
been presented to the Chicago board of educa- 
tion. 

Under the former law in Kentucky the 
county superintendents were chosen by popular 
vote. Under the present law the superintendent 
is elected by a county board of education which 
in turn is elected by the people. The superin- 
tendent is given the power to appoint teachers 
and to dismiss them for incompetency. 

Complaint is now made that in instances 
teachers aspiring to county superintendency jobs 
have electioneered for candidates to the board 
of education and furthered their own cause. The 
Louisville Post in defending the present law 
which provides for the appointive system says: 

“Those who favor the election system should 
examine the workings of the school system of 
Louisville. Here the board of education elects 
the superintendent of schools. Nobody knows 
and nobody cares what his political opinions are. 
He is chosen because he is an educational expert, 
because he is able to select good teachers to 
train our children. Nobody knows and nobody 


—— 
| | | 
| 
| 
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American Banking Machine Corporation 


Wrigley Building 
Chicago 


cares how the school teachers vote; that is the 
business of the school teachers. But suppose 
we changed the law and made this city super- 
intendent of schools an elective officer. He 
would either have to move out——of course, the 
present man would—or he would have taken 
himself to the headquarters of one of the politi- 
cal organizations, and make political alliances to 
get a nomination. And just as certainly as the 
sun shines, he would be asked to bring some- 
thing with him, i. e., the votes and influence of 
some of the women school teachers he appointed. 
Such a change in Louisville would be hailed 
everywhere in Louisville as an outrage to the 
public school, a wrong to the school teachers, 
and a wicked act in reference to the children. 
“Or, if we want to consider the whole state, 
what sort of a president of our state university 
or what kind of heads for our normal schoo! 
would we secure if we required those officers to 
seek nomination from the political parties?” 

The public school association of New York 
City urges the following reforms: 1. Assur- 
ance that the selection of members of the board 
of education and their action after selection be 
removed as far as possible from political domi- 
nation. 2. Protection of the merit system and 
its extension to include a wider range of posi- 
tions in the professional staff; 3. Concentra- 
tion of power and responsibility as far as 
possible for executive functions in the superin- 
tendent of schools as “chief executive officer of 
the board of education and of the system,” 
responsible to the board of education for his 
conduct and efficiency in office. 4. Financial 
security for the board of education and adminis- 
trative independence from the municipal govern- 
ment. 

Alleging that the county board of Marion 
County, Ohio, has exceeded its authority, Harry 
O. Gunder, for the taxpayers of York township, 
has asked that the county board, the York town- 
ship board and the county auditor be enjoined 
from collecting a three-mill tax levy in the 
township, as recently ordered by the state edu- 
cation department. At a recent election the 
voters defeated the tax levy and the county 
board ordered it placed with the county auditor 
for collection. 
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THREE FOLD SERVICE TO SCHOOLS 











“a . Draper’s Adjustable Window Shades service is 
threefold. They assure, first, a sturdy built quality 
shade; second, a service that is invaluable in equip- 
ping your schools, namely, estimates, suggestions, 
and advice on shade inStallations; third, a highly . 
satisfactory manufacturing and distributing system Xe. | 
insuring quick and prompt delivery. oi 











These worth while features of service should be t ‘ 
given your consideration when ordering window 
shades. 


The mechanical construction of Draper Window 
Shades is simple, positive in action and absolutely 
“fool-proof.” The rollers, which are specially built, 
are large and strong, and are equipped with an 
oversize spring which insures their rolling and car- 
rying qualities. They have no delicate parts to get 
out of order—are sturdily built and guaranteed to 
withstand the hard usage and abuse to which school 


























property is constantly subjected. 

ms Every school window should be equipped with 
| Draper’s Adjustable Window Shades, the most prac- 
e . . . . - 
he tical, durable and easiest operating adjustable win- 
en . 

ti- dow shades made. They are made of especially se- 
he lected materials and are manufactured under the 
, most rigid supervision—the secret of their extreme 
ed. wearing and lasting qualities. 

led 

the , ; ” . 

rs, Draper’s Adjustable Window Shades are guaran- 
‘te. teed to give satisfactory service and will continue 
ity to do so over a long period of years, — because, 
| to Draper’s Adjustable Window Shades are built for 
- service—and meet every window shade requirement 
— most satisfactorily, efficiently and economically. 
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New Morton 
House, 
Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 





VAN EQUIPMENT— 


For the preparation and serving of food 


The feeling of complete confidence in 
Van Kitchen and Dining Room Equip- 
ment has been generously expressed 
over a period of more than 75 years. 

In hotels, restaurants, hospitals, clubs 
—wherever dependability and efficiency 
is required in the preparation and serv- 
ing of food—Van Equipment is the 
logical choice. 

Our engineers and food service experts 
are at your disposal to co-operate with 
you on any problem of installation. 


Nothing too large or too small for Van 
to handle. 


The John Van Range @ 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 
een Cin c in nat oer" 


Detroit Cleveland 
Omaha New Orleans 








Chicago 






Edwards House, 
Jackson, 
Mississippi 








women 
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The new building contains some@60 recitation rooms 1 
add.tion to 45 shop rooms. The school auditorium seats 3,200 
and is the largest and most complete in the city. The gym- 
nasium is fully equipped and contains a running track and 
swimming pool. The basement contains electrical equipment 
costing approximately $1,000,000, Laboratories, shop rooms 


and foundry are equinped 















with the latest facilities 
for work and study. A 
lunch room has a capacity | 
of 5.000 lunches at noon 
and a kitchen equipment 
costing $35,000. As an 


indication of the size of 
building — there arg 4 


Cass Tech High 
A-B Equipped 








The five-and-a-half-million-dollar Cass Technical High 
School recently dedicated in Detroit—the largest and 
best-equipped high school in the country—is a model 
of achievement in vocational school development. It 
is significant that the 

















A-B 
Gas Range 


was selected to provide 
the cooking needs of 
this remarkable institu- 
tion of training. It is a 
notable recognition of 
those distinctive features 
and advantages which 
have won for the A-B 
Gas Range highest 
awards at great exposi- 
tions and the approval 
and endorsement of the 
country’s foremost au- 
thorities. The A-B Oven 
Heat Control, glass 
oven door, oven light, 
: triple-insulated rust- 
proof ovens and conveniently low cooking top are features 
which commend themselves especially for classroom work. 


Send for this Valuable Plan Book 


No one intimately concerned with the plan- 
ning and equipment of domestic science class- 
rooms or school cafeterias should be without 
this valuable reference work. Sent without 
cost or obligation upon written request. 




























































































A-B Gas Ranges are approved and endorsed by Good House- 
keeping Institute and Modern Priscilla Proving Plant. 


A-B Stove Company 


Battle Creek, Michigan 
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See the Scale the Teachers Want 


on Display 


At the Chicago Convention 


February 24th to 28th 


Supplying a specific school weighing need has 
our ambition,—and accomplishment has 
brought its own reward. 
ever used a Continental Special School Scale would 


been 


have no other. 


her chair. 


She prefers this scale because it can be moved 
about easily and will permit her to weigh the 
entire class quickly and efficiently without leaving 


“very teacher who has 








CONTINENTAL 
School 


Scales 








supreme. 
quality scale. 


For efficiency, convenience and down-right practicability, 
the Continental positively has no equal. 
or measuring feature is there. 
tures that are built exclusively into the Continental rank 
Yet the price will compare favorably with any 


Let us tell you the details of construction. See the Con- 


tinental on display at the Chicago Convention, Room No. 
B44 or drop us a line today. 


CONTINENTAL SCALE WORKS 
2124 W. Twenty-first Place, Chicago 
“Health Scale Specialists” 


Every weighing 
Additional patented fea- 





The “CONTINENTAL Seal of Accuracy” 


Your Quality Protection and Guarantee 

















RULES GOVERNING THE BUREAU OF 
FINANCE 
The Chicago board of education has adopted 
rules to govern the operation of the bureau of 
finance. The rules read: 


Sec. 1. The Auditor shall have general charge 
and control, under direction of the Business 
Manager, of the Bureau of Finance and the 
Employes therein. 

Sec. 2. It should be the duty of said Bureau: 

First—To keep in proper books of accounts 
a true, faithful, and accurate record of the 
financial transactions of the Board. 

Second—To render monthly reports to the 
Board showing appropriations, expenditures, 
and balances of appropriations. 

Third—To supply when called upon by any 
Committee, Member or official of the Board, such 
information from the books of accounts as may 
be necessary. 

Fourth—To compare charges with appropria- 
tions and approve requisitions and reports to 
the Board if the funds are sufficient. 

Fifth—To receive and voucher all invoices, 
and to obtain proper approvals of the receipt 
of goods. 

Sixth—-To audit all payrolls and invoices and 
to call the attention of the Business Manager 
to any bill which may be deemed improper or 
excessive, 

Seventh—To draw all warrants and pay 
checks (except for teachers’ salaries) and to de- 


liver over the counter or supervise the delivery 
of all warrants and pay checks (except teach- 
ers’) 

Eighth—To verify all warrants by writing 
thereon the name of the Auditor in full, and 


rants by signing his initials. 
th—-To fill in the necessary information 
idget forms and make recapitulation of 
tures by funds for the annual budget. 
To prepare annual reports of revenue 


and expenditures for the fiscal and school years, 
respectively. 

Eleventh—-To perform such other duties per- 
taining to said Bureau as may be required. 

Sec. 3. Record of Supplies: 

He shall have charge and control of the books 
and accounts, and also of all employes in con- 
nection with accounting at the Division of Sup- 
plies. 

Sec. 4. Record of Labor and Materials: 

Shall have charge and control of the books 
and accounts, and also of all employes in con- 
nection with accounting at the Bureau of Re- 
pairs. 

Sec. 5. Bond: 

The Auditor shall furnish an indemnity bond 
for the faithful performance of his duty, in the 
sum of twenty thousand dollars, the premium 
for which shall be paid by the Board. 

Sec. 6. In the absence of the Auditor: 

During the absence of the Auditor, the duties 
imposed upon him shall be performed by the 
Chief Clerk or Head Clerk in charge of the 
detail work of the office. 

ATTENDANCE REGULATIONS. 

Laws, rules and regulations relative to 
school attendance have been adopted by the state 
board of Delaware. To make clear what “ex- 
cuses” may be offered for the necessary or legal 
absence of children, the board has designated 
the assistant superintendent in charge of ele- 
mentary schools as the person who may excuse 
children, subject to the laws of the state and the 
following rules: 

The mental or physical condition of the child, 
when such as to render instruction as prescribed 
inexpedient or impracticable, provided such con- 
dition is attended by a physician’s certificate.” 

Illness of the child, attested, if necessary, by 
a physician’s certificate. 

Contagious disease in the home of the child, 
such as cerebro spinal meningitis, diphtheria, in- 
fantile paralysis, etc. Children affected with the 
itch or pediculous may be excused from school 
not to exceed two days to allow proper treat- 
ment. 

Weather conditions 
ticable. 

Agricultural or other work under the limita 
tions set forth below. 


making travel imprac- 


Elsewhere receiving regular and thorough in- 
struction during at least 160 days in the subjects 
prescribed for the elementary schools of the 
State in accordance with the laws of Delaware. 

Death in child’s family—not to exceed one 
week, 

Funerals of other relatives or close friends— 
not to exceed one day in the locality, or three 
days if at a distance, or outside of the State. 

Legal business. 

Suspension or expulsion from school for mis- 
conduct. 

Holding an employment certificate that may 
be equivalent to a legal excuse under the Child 
Labor Act. 

Every child in the State under the age of 16 
years, who has not completed the eighth grade 
and who is not regularly employed in a gainful 
occupation should attend school each day the 
school to which he or she may belong, is open, 
provided they are not otherwise excused. 

After a child has once been enrolled in a school 
the teacher shall require an excuse from the 
parent or guardian for every absence, which ex- 
cuse shall contain the reason for absence. 

No child under the age of 12 years shall be 
excused for any reason except as above stated. 

Children between the ages of 12 and 14 may 
be excused for agricultural work or other work, 
when in the judgment of the persons authorized 
to grant the excuse, the necessity seems to 
justify, etc. 

No formal cause for absence shall be re- 
quired for a child between the ages of 7 and 14 
except as an explanation to the teacher from the 
parent or guardian, whose absence will not pre- 
vent its making a minimum of 160 days during 
the school year. 

No formal excuse for absence (as above) for 
a child under 14, 15 or 16 years, except as an 
explanation to the teacher from the parent or 
guardian who on account of work does not be- 
gin school before November 1, and whose ab- 
sence will not prevent him from making a mini- 
mum of 100 days attendance. 

Applications for permits to remain out of 
school under rules covering pupils engaged in 
agricultural work or receiving instruction else- 
where, shall be made to the superintendent of 
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Reasons Why 
No Other Type 
Will Do 


—AUTOMATIC STREAM 

1 CONTROL — assures 
uniform height of 
stream, regardless of 
variation of pressure. : - 
Drinking 


sacrifice 
— PRACTICAL DRINK- . 


2 ING MOUND — keeps 

lips away from source 

of supply, preventing 
contamination. 


—NON - SQUIRTING 
FEATURE —the pat- 
ented control makes 
messy, unsanitary 


squirting impossible. 


Side Stream 








the special school districts or to H. B. King, 
Dover. 
RULES AND REGULATIONS 

New York, N. Y. The school board has 
received a recommendation from the board of 
superintendents asking that the by-laws relat- 
ing to the admission and discharge of pupils 
be amended. The amendment has been em- 
bodied in the proposed by-laws now pending be- 
fore the board. The amendment reads as fol- 
lows: 

No pupil enrolled in a public school shall be 
discharged except by order of the principal for 
one of the following causes, which must be well 
established in each case: 

a. Proper and known admission to another 
school or to an institution. 

b. The issuance of a duly authorized trans- 
fer. 

c. Commitment to a truant 
other reformatory institution. 

d. Expulsion in accordance with the provis- 
ions of the regulations. 

e. Commitment to a charitable institution by 
a parent or guardian, a court or a public officer. 

f. Notice by the director of attendance that 
an employment certificate has been issued. 

g. Death. 

h. Marriage. 

i. Graduation. In such case the principal 
must report the name of the child to the bureau 
of attendance if the child has not received a 
transfer to another school, or at the time of 
graduation has not obtained an employment 
certificate. 

j. Withdrawal by parent for either of the fol 
lowing causes: 

1. Instruction at home by a _ competent 
teacher provided the superintendent of the dis- 
trict where the child resides has been notified 
and has approved the amount and character o! 
the instruction as being substantially that re- 
quired by the provisions of the education law. 

2. Because a pupil enrolled in a regular day 
school is under seven years of age or over six- 
teen years of age as shown by the school 
records and by documentary evidence of age 
such as is required for the issuance of an em- 
ployment certificate, if such evidence is obtain- 
able. 


school or some 


where sanitation is regarded as paramount. 
of practical utility. 


as they are safe to drink from. 
styles and types to meet every need. 








DRINKING FOUNTAINS ™ 


are daily being installed in new schools in all sections of the country 
Yet in Halsey 


Fountains this hygienic feature is not 


They are 


and descriptive catalog. 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO. 


523 N. Park Ave., Warren, O. 


Automatically Controlled - Non Squirting - ‘)~ Stream Projector 


k. Absence, in the case of a kindergarten 
child, for a period of four weeks. 

1. Because the pupil enrolled in a continua- 
tion school has reached the age permitting his 
discharge. 

m. Because the pupil enrolled as an illiterate 
minor in an evening school or other school un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Board of Education 
has become 21 years of age or in the opinion 
of the principal has become able to speak, read 
and write the English language as is required 
for the completion of the fifth year of the ele- 
mentary school course of study. 

n. Permanent removal from the city. 

o. Inability to locate the residence of the 
pupil when such fact shall have been duly re- 
ported to the principal of the school by the 
Director of Attendance. 

p. Mental disability when duly certified as 
sufficient for discharge by the Superintendent 
of Schools upon recommendation of the Direc- 
tor of Ungraded Classes. 

q. Physical disability certified by a physician 
or other person duly recognized by the Regents 
of the University of the State of New York as 
competent to make such certificate, provided 
the duration of such physical disability shall 
not be less than one month, and provided the 
certificate be in the form prescribed by the 
Director of Attendance as to cause and duration 
of disability. 

r. Quarantine by order of the Board of Health. 

Each public school shall maintain a_ school 
suspense register of children discharged be- 
cause of quarantine or because of physical dis- 
ability of a duration not exceeding 90 days. 


POGUE CCE 


A WORD ON SCHOOL ACTIVITIES. 


A boy had better get a broken bone occasion- 
ally playing football after 4 p. m. than a broken 
character loafing about the streets and pool halls. 
We chop wood nowadays by turning on the gas. 
We carry water by turning a faucet; the milk is 
delivered at the door. Modern social and indus- 
trial conditions do not give the average city boy 
enough to do. He had better be interested in 
some worth while, clean athletic sport during 
his after school hours than to spend his time in 
idleness or mischief.—Otto A. Wirsig, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Kearney, Nebraska. 
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attained 
as architecturally beautiful 
They come in a varied selection of 
Write us at once for full details 


No. 700 


Battery Wall Fountain 
A Popular Type 


Architects 
School 
Authorities: 


Not only in new buildings. but in 
replacements, Halsey Taylor Foun- 
tains will be found practical and 
economical. The exclusive automatic 
stream control is embodied in foun- 
tain heads to fit your present sys- 
Write us. 


BRANCHES: 
NEW YORK CITY 

210 East 45th St. 
PHILADELPHIA 

5224 Greene St 


Taylor 
CHICAGO 


at the 1702 N. Talman Ave 
DENVER 
101 Jacobson Bldg 
BOSTON 
46 Cornhill, Room 512 


ATLANTA 

322 N. Jackson St 
KANSAS CITY 

202 Baltimore Bldg 
SAN FRANCISCO 


237 Rialto Bldg 


LOS ANGELES 
2131 East Ninth St 
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Upon the termination of quarantine or the 
period of discharge for physical disability, if 
the child has not returned to school, he shall be 
reported to the Bureau of Attendance as an 
absentee. 

The Director of Attendance shall maintain a 
general suspense register on which shall be 
placed the names of all children temporarily dis- 
charged who are not enrolled in a recognized 
school and who are not on the suspense register 
of a public school. 

Immigrant children admitted under bond by 
the immigration authorities to attend school for 
a given time shall not be discharged before the 
expiration of that time, except by permission 
of the Director of Attendance, nor shall a school 
record of attendance be issued to any such im- 
migrant child to enable him to obtain an em- 
ployment certificate except by permission of the 
Director of Attendance. 

When a pupil leaves'school the date and cause 
of discharge shall be entered on the original and 
duplicate of the pupil’s record card and in case 
of promotion or authorized transfer, the dupli- 
cate of his record card shall be forwarded to the 
principal of the public, parochial or other school 
to which he is promoted or transferred. 

Lonoke, Ark. The board has adopted the 
following rules to govern the conduct and be- 
havior of pupils. The rules read: 

1. From and after the opening of the 1923 
regular fall term of the schools conducted in 
Lonoke Special School District, until the end of 
each term hereafter, all pupils of school age re- 
siding in said district and attending the schools, 
are hereby prohibited from attending any party, 
entertainment, motion picture show, picnic, 
carnival, or tent show on school days, except 
after the closing hours on Friday of each week. 
This rule does not apply to entertainments 
given by the school or for its benefit. 

2. All children of school age are required to 
remain on the premises of the respective schools 
during school week while school is in session, 
and all children attending school are prohibited 
from visiting or idling their time away in the 
business part of town during school week. 

3. No pupil of school age will be permitted to 
be upon the public streets after eight p. m. un- 
less accompanied by parents during school week. 
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ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 
~ The Newest Idea for School Cafeterias 
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We manufacture many items of Pix Electric 
Equipment suitable for the School Cafeteria. 
These include: 
RANGES , 
COFFEE URNS 
STEAM TABLES 
BAIN MARIES 
GRIDDLE and 
WAFFLE RANGES 
DISH WARMERS 
ROLL WARMERS 
We will supply complete information con- 


cerning any of these items and the advantages 
of their use in the School Cafeteria Kitchen. 


Below is shown the cafeteria kitchen of the Central 
Union High School, Saginaw, Mich Cowles & 
Mutschiller, Architects). This cafeteria and kitchen, 
a good example of the use of electrical equipment, 
was equipped complete by Albert Pick & Company. 
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ODAY the modem School Cafeteria 

is equipped with Electric Kitchen 
quipment. The reason for this is 

not hard to understand when you realize 
that the many advantages which this type 
of equipment has to offer are particularly 
adaptable to the peculiar problems of the 
School Cafeteria. Clean, even heat, easily 
regulated and almost instantly available is 
a factor particularly desirable in the school 
kitchen where, as a rule, but one meal is 
prepared a day. Electrical heat for cook- 
ing purposes has been one of the most 
sensational advances ever made in this 
industry and its success is evidenced by 
its rapidly increasing use in the country’s 
greatest hotels and institutions. Albert 
Pick & Company are proud of the part 
we have played in this development, 
and proud of the wide endorsement 
Pix Electric Kitchen Equipment has 
received as the standard of excellence. 


ALBERT PICK=COMPANY 


208-224 WEST RANDOLPH STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


At left is a scene in our 
shops showing a bank of 
Pix Heavy Duty Electric 
Ranges under construction. 
This is the Jim st Electric 
Range in every way that is 
built Every detail of 
its construction has been 
scientifically designed 
which assures maximum 
SETULCE and de pe ndability. 


Couper 
Just Clip tO 


7 PICKS COMPANY | 


208 224 West Randolph St., Chicage 
soklet ¥ 165 containing 
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Kitchen Equipment 


Name —— 
Street 
City —_ 
Official Capacity 
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Sani installation at St. Michael's Orphanage, Hopewell. N. J. 


Lunchroom 
Equipment 


HE three greatest factors in selecting lunch- 

room equipment are appearance, clean- 
liness and durability. Sani meets all of these 
requirements. The snow - white Sani - Onyx 
Tops with Sani-Metal Porcelain Enamel Bases 
present a clean and inviting appearance. No 
table cloths are required on this beautiful surface 
thus eliminating a great part of laundry expense. 


San, 


QA6 US PAL OFF AMD ALi PORTION COUN TRILD 





This type of equipment is easy to keep clean and sani- 
tary; simply wiping with a damp cloth is all that 1s 
necessary. Sani-Metal Porcelain Enamel Table Bases 
will last a lifetime in any climate. This material is ab- 
solutely impervious to the action of wet brooms or mops. 
If you want good looking, clean, permanent equipment 
for your lunchroom, investigate Sani. 


Write for Full Information 


Write for full information to your local supply house or 
this office and we shall be pleased to forward catalogs 
showing other types of tables and counters as well as 
chairs and other Sani Products; also furnishing draw- 
ings or plans for complete installation. 


Sat Products ©. 


482 Sani Building North Chicago, Illinois 


ling Organization for Marietta Mfg. Co and Chicago Hardware Foundry Ca 


Canadian Factory Sani Products Co., Ltd., 284 St. Helena Ave., Toronto, Can 






Look for this 
“Raised Rim’’ 
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Buy Panelboard Safety 


at No Additional Cost 


Type T-P, 
with branch 


switches 


R, 
for small 


schools 


Type 


Triumph 


less hands. 


Type T-P 
nection, 


safety, with 
door opening. 


Type T-C 





Cartridge fuse type 


connection, 


tumbler switch con- 
| trolled branches; 
with door- 


safety 
in-door front. 


Type P 
branches. 


panelboard 


Type 2P. 





sviet.tit sess 


Safety Type Panel 
absolutely safe. 


Plug fuse type con- 
30A tum- 
bler switch con- 
trolled branches; 


Plug fuse type 
An ex- 
tremely narrow 
safety 
type. Also made in 
top row construc- 
tion and called 
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These Panelboards are Safe 


Boards are all 


All live contacts are permanently 
covered and can not be touched by the most care- 
Fuses can be changed by anybody 
without the slightest danger. 
| The Triumph is the only panel board that is in the 
strictest sense of the term always 
In all but one type it does not require the ordinary 
“door within a door” 
safety depends on one door always being locked. 


s absolutely s afe. 


construction, with which 
Triumph Safety Type Panel 
Boards are made up of standard- 
ized units. They come in both 
fuse branch and tumbler switch 
types. They are adaptable, and 
economical, for any size school 
building. Because of standard- 
ized construction and standard- 
ized manufacturing practice, 
Triumph Safety. Type Panel 
Boards cost no more—installed— 
than the old-fashioned, danger- 
ous kind that are assembled on 
the job. 

Write for new panelboard catalog 
giving full information on the 
Triumph Standardized Safety Type 
Panelboards. 


Arank Adam 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


District Offices: 
Detroit, New York, Dallas, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 


Cincinnati, 


New Orleans, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh. 





ST. LOUIS 


Manufacturers of 


Major System of Theater Lighting 
Control; Triumph Line of Safety 
Type, Standardized Panelboards 
and Cabinets; knife switches; 
safety switches; hanger outlets; 
reversible-cover floor boxes; A.C. 
and D. C. Distribution Switch- 
boards. 
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BERLOY 


Lockers that last — 


When lockers are still in good condition after many years of 
active use, the school officials responsible for their selection 
receive full credit for service well performed. 








Keep in mind, when planning your locker installation, that it 
is years of service and not first cost which determines the 
economy of the lockers you buy. 


A corridor installation of handsome, sturdy Berloy Lockers 
will still be giving one hundred per cent service when the 
little tots now in the primary grades are out making their 
way in the world. In all the intervening years, dismissal time 
confusion will be eliminated, order and system will prevail. 


Install for permanence—lockers that last. 
will help you plan. Write for catalog Y-7. 






Berloy engineers 









THE BERGER MANUFACTURING CO., CANTON, OHIO 
Boston New York Minneapolis San Francisco 
Chicago St. Louis Philadelphia Kansas City 
Dallas Roanoke Jacksonville Los Angeles 
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TEACHERS IN SERVICE 


THE GROWTH OF 

The school board at Monpelier, Vt., has 
adopted a unique plan for insuring the profes- 
sional growth of teachers and for rewarding 
ambitious teachers who seek greater proficiency 
leading to deserved promotion. The plan which 
has been worked out on the basis of experience 


has had a very stimulating effect among the 
teachers. 
Under the plan, a teacher who secures ap- 


proved credit for professional improvement may 
receive an increase in salary for approved credit 
equivalent to the state requirements for certifi- 
cation, not to exceed $50 in any three-year 
period. 

A teacher who fails to earn approved credit 
in at least two courses for a period of three 
years or more will have a reduction in salary. 

To be eligible to salary increases, teachers 
must be professionally progressive as shown by: 

1. Subscribing for and reading educational 
periodicals 

2. Reading professional books. 

3. Attendance upon educational meetings. 

1. Visiting schools. 

5. Progressive methods in teaching. 

The board approves teachers for credit and 
salary increases and the superintendent ap- 
proves the summer school courses. 

Applicants for credit for professional im- 
provement must present written statements 
summarizing the courses taken, the points of 
Special and the methods or suggestions 
to be worked out in the classroom; and must 
demonstrate the practical value of the courses 
taker Certificates of credit should be pre 
sented to the board. 

One-half vear or 
the 
pay. 


value. 


more of service will be re- 
quired before alary increases may be 


’ 
added to the 


TOT 





The following salary increases allowed 
upon the approval of the board: 
1. $12.50 for each extension course 
2. $50 for summer school 
more courses in 1923. 
3. Not less than $10 nor more than $15 for 
extension or correspondence courses in 1923-24. 
The amounts are rather small but they 
cumulative year after year. 
TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 
The teachers of New York City resent the 
action of the board of education appointing four 
physicians to examine teachers who report 
themselves as being ill. “If the purpose of the 
board,” the statement continues, “is merely to 
save money through the imposition of more 
stringent regulations, followed by a possible 
check-up system, then we desire to express our 
emphatic dissent. This check-up system, fur- 
thermore, has been interpreted as casting asper- 
sion upon the integrity of the teachers, an in- 
timation they will certainly resent.” 
“The teacher must deal with the individual 


are 


taken. 
credit of two or 


are 


rather than with the class and measure the 
needs and ability of the individual,” said Dr. 
Pavson Smith, state school commissioner of 


“T have heard country teachers 
say that they cannot work on a grade educa- 
tional basis with only twelve children in the 
school and to them I have always replied that 
Christ accomplished miracles with twelve 
apostles.’ 

A cartoon which appeared in some 200 publi- 
cations pictures a schoolmarm as a hideous old 
spinster and a male principal as an_ idiotic 
caricature. The Pasadena School Bulletin, com- 
menting on the cartoon, says: “What are we 


Massachusetts. 


going to do about this kind of business, dear, 
busy, apathetic fellow teacher? Really, now 
are we quite as busy as we think we are? Too 


busv to be bothered by the rough world around 
us? Can we afford not to spend an hour a week 
for the good of the profession, by making an 
actual contribution in the form of a protest, a 
pithy saying, a thought on the wing, a song, or 
a crv in our local association?” 

““Manv teachers have at least one besetting 
in. They talk too much,” says the Alaska 
School Bulletin. “No, we do not refer to the 
tendency to engage in neighborhood gossip, but 
rather to the fact that many teachers fail to 


BERLOY 


STEEL LOCKERS 














appreciate the fact that the recitation arry is 
a time when pupils should be encouraged to 
think and to indulge in self- -expression. A con- 
pete flow of language on the part of the 

eacher naturally interferes with both these pro- 
cesses.” 

When the Chicago teachers’ federation re- 
fused to participate in the work to be under- 
taken by a commission to study Chicago’s school 
problem, the editor of the Post of that city said: 

‘This is not the first time, however, that the 
federation has shown itself to be reactionary 
and lacking in public spirit. Indeed, it would 
be difficult to discover an instance in the history 
of the body when it has not followed a strictly 
class-conscious, self-protective policy. What- 
ever ideals of altruism and public service its 
members may urge in the presence of their 
pupils, in their own organized councils they 
betray no evidence of recognizing any but a 
teacher-group interest.” 

“Of all people, teachers need to think in 
large units,” writes H. W. Foster, ouperene- 
ent of the South Orange and Maplewood, N. J., 
schools. “If they see only details they wil 
never get very far. There are great compre- 
hensive principles and all-compelling motives 
which make details fit into their proper places 
in the larger scheme.’ 

Cincinnati, O. Equal pay for high school 
teachers regardless of sex was voted down at 
the city elections held in Boston, Mass., on De- 
cember 11th. The matter was presented to the 
voters through a referendum on “equal pay for 
equal work.” 

The school 


board at Pasadena, Calif., has 
idonted a rule 


requiring that teachers regularly 
emploved in the schools shall decline compensa- 
tion for tutoring students attending the schools 
in which they teach. 

Seven hundred and fifty teachers at Rich- 
mond, Va., held a unique dinner and entertain 
ment on the evening of December 15th. The 
affair was designated “The Educational Follies 
of 1923.” The elementary, junior high and 
senior high school groups each staged clever 
stunts, caricaturing certain persons and policies 
in the school system. It was an evening of 
good-natured entertainment and the 
was made to make it an annual affair. 


decision 
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a non-slip surface are essential. 


furnace product used as a grinding and polishing material in 
the metal industries, gives the Alundum Safety Tile and Treads 
longer life than any other known floor material, and a non-slip surface. 

There are Norton floor materials suitable for all types of buildings — school, hospital, 
hotel, municipal, office and industrial. 


NORTON COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 


Chicago Detroit 


NORTON COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Hamilton, Ontario 


Use Alundum 
Tile and Treads 
Wherever 

There is a 
Slipping Hazard 


There is a Norton floor for every place where long life and 
Alundum abrasive, an electric 


Philadelphia 








—Hartford, Wis. The largest professional 
improvement among the teachers has_ been 
achieved in two ways: The principal requires 
weekly work plans from each instructor for the 
ensuing week; these plans are handed in every 
Friday and form the basis upon which the prin- 
cipal may make intelligent suggestions for pro- 
gress. They have proven very helpful in the 
work of supervision and in the conduct of the 
teachers’ conferences. 

The system also provides for faculty profes- 
sional meetings which are held once a month in 
addition to regular faculty meetings. The pro- 
fessional meetings spur teachers on to profes- 
sional reading and help to crystallize their own 
professional theories and practice. 

—At Cle Elum, Wash., the board has adopted 
a graduated teachers’ salary schedule. 

—The school board of Coatesville, Pa., has 
employed a visiting teacher. The duties of the 
visiting teacher will be that of a coordinator be- 
tween the school and the homes, giving par- 
ticular attention to the problems of delinquency, 
scholarship, attendance, etc. 

—Rochester, Pa. For the past two years a 
home visiting teacher has been employed, with 
some remarkable results in cases referred to her. 

In the high school the teaching load has been 
reduced, as also the pupil load. An instructor 
in oral expression has been added to the teach- 
ing staff. One forty-minute period each day is 
given over to student activities, comprising 
orchestra work, choral rehearsals, club meetings 
and the like. 

—The spirit of the teaching corps at Seattle, 
Wash., is highly professional. More than two 
hundred principals and teachers attended sum- 
mer sessions this year at the leading normal 
schools and universities. A large number of in- 
structors are at present pursuing extension 
courses at the University of Washington. 

In addition, the instructors have enjoyed the 
benefits of Saturday morning classes, organized 
this year by the members of the supervisory 
staff as an aid to the teaching of the special sub- 
jects. The courses attracted a large attendance 
of teachers. 

—The New York City school authorities have 
found that teachers decline positions in unde- 








of examiners to provide additional lists of 
teachers. In view of this fact the board 
adopted the following rules: “Be it Resolved, 
That the board of examiners, in the interests of 
the schools, will decline, after July 1, 1924, to 
renew for a second period of three years the 
promotion licenses of all persons whose names 
have been passed over by reason of their refusal 
to accept an appointment in the borough in 
which they reside or are teaching.” 

—The Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion now enjoys a membership of 47,000 or about 
80 per cent of all the teachers in the state. 

“It is the duty of each teacher to ascertain, 
and if possible to remove, the causes of failure 
on the part of every student whose work is un- 
satisfactory,” says a bylaw of the Washington 
and Lee University, “and to recognize that a 
part of the blame for indifference, discourage- 
ment, and failure on the part of the student must 
be laid at the door of the teacher himself.” 

‘When a teacher talks to other teachers 
about what they should teach and how they 
should teach it he is talking shop to people who 
should be interested in it and capable of profit- 
ing by it,” said the Dallas Texas News, recently. 
‘But when one teacher tells another that all 
teachers ought to have more money to carry on 
their work with, he gets nothing out of his talk- 





ing except the applause of those who already 
know what he is going to say. And incidentally 
he runs the risk of prejudicing the teacher in the 
eyes of the taxpayer.” 

-Sound health is rated as the most essential 
equipment a teacher can possess as a requisite 
for teaching in Connecticut, in the last issue of 
the state board’s journal on state schools. Next 
in importance is good teaching personality, and 
lastly, a basic education, with emphasis on a 
thorough knowledge of English, the sciences, 
history and citizenship. 

The journal points out that teachers engaged 
in teaching should have full knowledge of the 
aims, functions and matter of the various school 
subjects and activities. This implies wide mar- 
gins of knowledge over and above those of the 
children. 

Superintendent J. J. Richeson and the board 
of education of Decatur, IIl., recently tendered 
a reception to the teachers of the city. The 
affair proved both interesting and enjoyable and 
did much to create a fraternal spirit between the 
school authorities and the workers. 

The eligible teacher list of New York City 
has been enlarged by the addition of 289 new 
names. 

At Paterson, N. J., the school board has 
refused a request of the teachers’ association for 
five days’ absence each term without loss of 

(Continued on Page 103) 

















KERN COUNTY (CALIF.) UNION HIGH SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 
Extreme Left, Agriculture Building; Extreme Right, Home Economics Building or Ludden Hall; 
Center, Science Hall. 
Chas. A. Biggas, Bakersfield, Calif., Architect 
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C Note this folded reinforced hem 


Schoolboards throughout the country are saving large sums of 
money for taxpayers by using National Paper Products. 


“Public Service” Towels are like dry linen. They “rub—don’t 
blot” and have a reinforced hem which prevents tearing and ensu-__| 
ing waste. We havea Junior size (1114 x 11) made especially for , 
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school use which reduces cost to a new minimum. Cabinets fur- f 
rd | nished in white and olive. / 
df - ‘ ; : bi , 
he The use of ““No-Waste” Toilet Tissue brings an additional saving J Nation- ; 
~ of 20% to 30% in actual cost of paper. Fixtures in nickel, white, y_ al Paper | 
olive or green enamel are leased free to schools with the under- Yea «ag 
. “6 9 4 ° 4 Co., 40 Fur- | 
v standing that ““No-Waste” Toilet Tissue will be used so long as / aece St. Cor- 
| we continue to supply it at fair competitive prices. Send coupon / thage, New York. ' 
1 today for samples and full particulars. / eens, | 
of us, you can prove that you 1 
NATIONAL PAPER PRODUCTS COMPANY 7 can cut our washroom expenses, l 
. 40 Furnace St., Carthage, N. Y. Pian ssh sonata. and GiB tale 
| Representatives in all cities / mation, per your offer in the American | 
y, School Board Journal. 
| § ; M. i] C led CoG Alen aunt eok nl 
| ign and Mail this Coupon—= | 
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Mixometer 





This is because half a turn of the 
Mixometer handle gives any 
desired shower temperature in- 
stantly, no wasting of hot, cold, 
or mixed water trying to “get it 
right.”’ 


Mixometers rarely get out of 
order, they cannot be tampered 
with and when desired will be fur- 
nished with all-metal escutcheons 
and handles — they cannot be 
broken. 


There are other features of Mixo- 
meter Showers which we will be 
glad to tell you about. Also we 
have considerable data covering 
shower installations in _ institu- 
tions of all sorts. We offer this 
and the facilities of our organiza- 
tion to school boards interested 
in showers. 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY 


WILMINCTON. DELAWARE 


SPEAKMAN SHOWERS 








Showers not 


Only Will Save Water but 
the Cost of Heating Water 





Lockwood, Green & Co. Charlotte, N. C., Engineers. 
N. 


Hornets Nest Electric Co., Charlotte, C., Contractors. 


Fire Alarm and Signal Systems for Schools 


What could be more of a recommendation for a manufacturer’s product 
than to have it specified as a protection for a city’s public school buildings? 

The Central High School at Charlotte, N. C., is a splendid example of a 
most modern school building and adds another great school to the big list of 
public buildings already protected by Holtzer-Cabot Alarm and Signal Systems. 

This is why an ever-increasing majority of architects and engineers are 
specifying Holtzer-Cabot Systems exclusively. 


Architects, Engineers and Members of Building Boards are invited 
to write for brochure “Signal Systems for Schools.” 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 


Home Office and Factory 
125 AMORY ST. Branch Offices. BOSTON, MASS. 
Chicago, Illi., 6161-65 South State St. New York, N. Y., 101 Park Ave 
Baltimore, Md., 1104 Union Trust Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn., 627 Metropolitan 
Life Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio, 517 Union Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa., 805 Otis Bldg 
Detroit, Mich., 1051 Book Bldg. Atlanta, Ga., 1511 Healy Bldg. 




















man HOLOPHANE CO. gam 
Fe 


To HELP school 
officials bring about 
better lighting condi- 
tions the Holophane 
Engineering Depart- 
ment, which for over 
25 years has been 
recognized as_ head- 
quarters of the sci- 
ence of light control, 
has published a book 
called “Modern 
School Lighting.” A 
copy will be sent you 
without obligation. Or 
one of our engineers 
will gladly call and 
discuss your lighting 
problems. There is 
no charge for this 
service. 












HOLOPHANE 
GLASS CO. 
Dept. A.S.12, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York 
Works: Newark, Ohio 
In Canada: Holophane Co., 
Ltd., 146 King Street W., 
Toronto. 





Holophane R-r, totally 
enclosing luminaire, ideal 
for school illumination. 
Furnished in sizes from 
75 to 500 watts, wm one 
piece type or with remov- a Sep 
able bottom plate. Also 7 
supplied with complete 

fixture of either ceiling 

(C) or suspension (S) 

type. 
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Safe! 


One of the most important matters in the 
administration of modern schools is the 
moral obligation to protect childhood 
against its own thoughtlessness. With 
our 13,000,000 motor vehicles, street acci- 
dents to children near schools become a 
serious problem. 
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The best solution of this problem is a 
sturdy Cyclone Fence. It guards children 
against their own recklessness; reduces 
the number of street accidents and makes 
the school an easily controlled unit. The 
whole morale of the institution is im- 
proved. 


New Process Adds Long Life to Fence- RUST PROOF! 


The new rust-proof Cyclone Chain Link Fence, 
Heavily Hot-Dip, Zinc-Coated AFTER Weaving, 
eliminates the yearly cost of painting. 


Cyclone National Fencing Service will simplify the 
erection of fence. A complete investigation of your 
fence requirements will be made and estimate sub- 
mitted without obligation. 








Gclone’ 
“Re Taq Fence, Wire or Iron, Built for Any Purpose. 

We shall be glad to furnish you detailed information 
concerning the construction of Cyclone Fence; also 
folder explaining the new Cyclone process of Heavily 
Hot-Dip, Zinc-Coating Fence Fabric AFTER Weav- 
ing. Write nearest offices, Dept. 31. 


ENCE 
AND. PROOUCTS | 





The ‘“‘Red Tag” 
The Mark of Quality 


Waukegan, Ill, ; Cleveland, Ohio, 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY Factories and Offices: Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas, 


Oakland, Cal. (Standard Fence Co.) 


~~ 
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Portland, Ore. (Northwest Fence and Wire Works) 


CYCLONE FENCE 
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(Continued from Page 100) 
pay. The petition was refused because of the 
cost to the city and the danger of abuse. 

About 12.000 teachers in Indiana have 
availed themselves of the advantages of the 
teachers’ retirement fund. The pension fund 
has grown to nearly $1,000,000 and a few years 
will see a substantial fund for the future wants 
of teachers. The fund provides a disability pen- 
sion of $500 annually for any teacher perma- 
nently disabled, who has paid the proportionate 
share of his or her salary into the fund for ten 
years. Up to 25 years of service, the teacher 
upon retirement may receive the full amount 
paid into the fund, with four per cent interest. 
After 25 years’ service the teachers receive an 
allowance or pension upon retirement. 

Supt. W. L. Ettinger recently reprimanded 
and transferred to another building, Mrs. Agnes 
Daly, a teacher in Manhattan Beach, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., for cruel methods of punishment ad- 
ministered to the pupils of her school. In the 
opinion of the local protective association. it 
was a vindication of the parents who had the 
courage to stand up and fight against the in- 
tolerable conditions that existed in the school. 

Michigan has a school law, not generally 
known, by which a school board can hold a 
teacher to his contract. Mr. W. L. Coffey, 
deputy state superintendent, points out that in 
case a teacher jumps his contract, the board 
may obtain judgment against him in court, and 
may garnishee his salary. The question was 
raised at a recent meeting of rural school officers 
of Kalmazoo County held at Kalamazoo. 

The Elgin Council of Education is the name 
of a new organization of teachers, principals 
and supervisors at Elgin, Ill. The organization 
replaces the old teachers’ association and is con- 
sidered one of the most forward-looking steps 
taken in the local schools in the last five years. 
The association has adopted a constitution and 
outline of aims, and elected officers for the year. 

Teachers in the Minneapolis schools were 
placed under the new pension system on Jan- 
uary first, when the Minneapolis Retirement 
Fund Association went into effect. The new sys- 
tem which has been adopted by the teachers’ 
association, the board of estimate and the city 
provides for a complete reorganization 
ancial plans and the method of grant- 
After January first, every 
teacher above the age of 25 makes a deposit of 


councl} 
of the fir 


ing gratuities. 


five per cent of her salary. A teacher below 
the age of 25 does not make her deposit until 
the January following her 25th birthday. The 
annuity to a present teacher is based upon the 
number of years of teaching experience for 
which the teacher has obtained credit on Decem- 
ber 3lst. 

The city deposit for a teacher is a percentage 
of salary based upon teaching experience, in- 
creasing the minimum of one and one-half per 
cent, by one-quarter of one per cent for each 
year of teaching experience, up to the maxi- 
mum of nine per cent. 

Physical examinations of applicants for 
teaching positions in the schools of Syracuse, 
N. Y., have been recommended to the board by 
Supt. Percy M. Hughes. Supt. Hughes holds 
that it is useless for an unhealthy person to ex- 
pect to make a good teacher. He believes that 
under the new plan the physical standard of 
instructors in the schools can be raised in a 
few years. 

-Newark, N. J. Fourteen teachers identified 
with the school system for twenty years or 
more, have been given a year’s leave of absence 
on half pay for rest and recreation. Five others, 
who have taught for ten years, have been given 
furloughs for observation and study. 

The St. Louis, Mo., school board ordered 
that all teachers employed by that body must 
live in St. Louis. Some lived in East St. Louis. 
Then the neighboring city of East St. Louis, IIL, 
decreed that all teachers employed by that city 
must reside in East St. Louis. An editor in 
commenting on the retaliation says the “Chick- 
ens are coming home to roost. The teachers 
who lived in St. Louis will now live in the town 
that is good enough to make their money in, or 
they will resign and retire to the burg where 
their beds and trunks and grips and sweethearts 
and husbands are.” 

Washing the cuss words out of a bad boy’s 
mouth with soap and water does not constitute 
assault and battery. Miss Genevieve Gabow, 
teacher of the Council Creek, Wis., school was 


arrested for applying the soap and water 
treatment to a boy who defiantly and per- 
sistently employed bad language. The court 


exonerated the teacher and the crowd cheered 

her for her disciplinary method. 
“We occasionally hear talk of 

among teachers. An _ occasional 


discontent 
teacher is 


described as radical or rebellious against au- 
thority. If such discontent exists in any large 
quantity, there must be a reason,” said Miss 
Olive M. Jones, president of the National Ed- 
ucation Association recently. “We know that 
it is true that young men and young women 
are not entering the teaching profession in as 
large numbers as formerly. A great many rea- 
sons have been assigned—salary, teaching con- 
ditions, etc. Personally, I do not believe that 
salary plays any large part in the cause for the 
shortage of teachers. 


THE WASHINGTON SALARY SCHEDULE 


The final draft of a salary schedule for the 
teachers of Washington, D. C., to be passed hy 
Congress has been completed. The schedule 
provides the following: 

Article I.—Salaries of teachers and school librarians 
(yearly increases of $100): 

Class 1—Teachers in kindergartens and elementary 
schools: Group A, $1,400 to $2,200; group B, $2,300 
to $2,600. 

Class 2—Teachers in junior high schools: Group A, 
$1,600 to $2.400; group B, $2,500 to $2.800; group C, 
$1,800 to $2.800; group D, $2,900 to $3,200. 

Class 3—Teachers in senior high and normal schools: 
Group A, $1,800 to $2,800; group B, $2,900 to $3,200, 

Class 4—-School librarians: Group A, $1,400 to 
$2200; group B, $2,300 to $2,600. 

Article II.—Salaries of administrative and super- 
visory officers (yearly increases of $100, unless other 
wise specified) : 

Class 5—Teaching principals with from four to seven 
rooms, $2,300 to $2,600. 


Class 6—Teaching principals with from eight to 
fifteen rooms, $2,500 to $2,800 
Class 7—Administrative principals with sixteen 


rooms or more and principals of vocational and Amer 
icanization schools, $2,900 to $3,200 

Class 8—Principals of junior high schools, $3,500 to 
$4,000. 

Class 9—Principals of 
schools, $4,000 to $4,500 

Class 10—Directors of special subjects and depart- 
ments, $4200 to $4,500. 

Class 11—Heads of departments and assistant prin 
cipals, $3,200 to $3,700 

Class 12—Supervising principals, $4,000 to $4,500 

Community center department—Director, $3,200 to 
3,500; general secretary, $1,400 to $2,200; community 
secretaries, $1,400 to $1,700 

Department of school attendance and work permits 
Director, $3,200 to $3,500; chief attendance officers, 
$2,100 to $2,500; attendance officers, $1,400 to $2,000; 
census inspectors, $1,400 to $2.000 

Board of examiners for white schools 
iner, $4,000 to $4,500 

Assistant superintendents, $4,200 to $4,700; first as 
sistant superintendents, $4,500 to $5000; superintend 
ent of schools, $8,000 to $10,000 (yearly increase of 
$1,000). 


senior high and normal 


Chief exam 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


—New York, N. Y. The board of superin- 
tendents has adopted by-laws putting into force 
the new salary schedules for evening school 
teachers provided in the 1924 budget. The by- 
laws fix the pay of evening elementary teachers 
at $4.50 a night for the first three years of ser- 
vice, and $5.50 thereafter. Teachers of English 
to foreigners must complete a thirty-hour course 
before being eligible for the higher salary. 

The pay of high school substitute teachers will 
be increased from $3.90 to $5.50 a night, and of 
evening elementary teachers from $2.60 to $4 a 
session. 

—Lawrence, Mass. The school board has 
given salary and wage increases to the super- 
intendent, teachers and clerks. The superin- 
tendent of schools was given an increase of 
$600, raising his salary from $5,500 to $6,000. 
Increases to others were given as follows: 

Elementary teachers, $500 to $1800, 260 per 
cent; elementary principals, $600 to $2080, 246 
per cent; heads of departments, high school, 
$1000 to $3100, 210 per cent; male teachers, 
high school, $1000 to $2900, 190 per cent; sub- 
masters, high school, $1400 to $3500, 150 per 
cent; drawing instructor, $1400 to $2920, 108 
per cent; high school principal, $2500 to $4900, 
96 per cent. 

‘Syracuse, N. Y. Requests for salary in- 
creases have been presented to the board by 
school board employees. 

Methuen, Mass. The board has granted flat 
increases of $100 to elementary and junior high 
school teachers. 


RULES GOVERNING ABSENCE OF 
TEACHERS AND NURSES 


The board of education of Newark, N. J., 
has revised its rules governing the absence of 
teachers and nurses. The rules read: 

Absence. Teachers absent from school duty 
shall forfeit their salary during absence, ex- 
cept as herewith provided: 

1. Personal Illness. Teachers absent on ac- 
count of personal illness will be allowed full 
salary for not more than five days in each 
school year. 
exceeds three 


When absence for personal illness 
physician’s 


consecutive days, a 
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Westinghouse High School of Pittsburgh. 
Equipped with Duriron laboratory drain lines. 


The certainty of corrosive action on ordinary drain piping from the laboratory, with frequent 
repairs and periodic replacement, has resulted in the very general specification of Duriron pipe, uni- 
versally acid resistant, for this detail of school construction. 

No other material except Duriron combines every feature that results in permanent service, with 
insurance against expense and damage. 

Besides drain pipe, Duriron ventilating fans, sinks, sink outlets, beehive strainers, overflows, 
etc., are equally desirable equipment for the educational laboratory. 


See the exhibit of Duriron at the N. E. A. Convention, Chicago, February 24-28. 


The Duriron Company, Dayton Ohio 
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certificate shall be filed with the secretary of 
the board of education. 

If the absence on account of personal illness 
of any teacher of less than ten years’ service 
in the Newark schools exceeds five days in any 
school year, such teacher will forfeit one-half 
the salary for any additional absence not ex- 
ceeding forty school days. 

If the absence of any teacher of more than 
ten years’ service in the schools exceeds five 
days in any school year, such teacher will for- 
feit one-half the salary for any additional ab- 
sence not exceeding sixty days. 

Teachers of more than twenty years’ service 
in the Newark schools may, for absence on ac- 
count of personal illness, be granted an addi- 


tional period of one-half salary when 
recommended by the superintendent. 
Absence of Nurses. Nurses absent from 


school duty will forfeit their salary during ab- 
sence, except as herewith provided: 

Personal Illness. Nurses absent on account 
of personal illness will be allowed full salary 
for not more than five days in each school year. 

When absence for personal illness exceeds 
three consecutive school days, a physician’s cer- 
tificate must be filed with the secretary of the 
board. 

If the absence of any nurse of less than ten 
years’ service in the school system exceeds five 
days in any school year, such nurse will forfeit 
one-half her salary for any additional absence 
not exceeding forty school days. 

If the absence on account of personal illness 
of any nurse of more than ten year’s service in 
the Newark school system exceeds five days in 
any school year, such nurse will forfeit one- 
half her salary for any additional absence not 
exceeding sixty school days. 

Nurses of more than twenty years’ service in 
the Newark school system may, for absence on 
account of personal illness, be granted an addi- 
tional period of one-half salary when recom- 
mended by the superintendent. 


SCHOOLS OF SAN FRANCISCO COUNTY 
HAVE 85,000 PERSONS IN 


ATTENDANCE 
San Francisco is reflecting a general con- 
dition which is true of the entire State of 
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California. Reports from the state superin- 
tendent of schools show about 73,655 pupils 
have been added to the enrollment of schools 
in California. San Francisco with an enroll- 
ment of 85,000 is the third county of the state 
in number of pupils enrolled. There are 65,000 
pupils enrolled in San Francisco public schools 
with 20,000 in private schools. 


Business and High School Methods 


In a recent public address Dr. Francis H. J. 
Paul, principal of the DeWitt Clinton High 
School, New York City, likened the methods of 
managing a high school with those employed 
in managing business institutions. 

“Business has its problems that arise from 
the handling of people,” he said. “These are 
the problems through which the business house 
and the high school find a common ground. 
Briefly they may be summed up as problems of 
purpose, efficiency,. personnel, morale and 
executive control. 

“Definiteness of aim must control the pur- 
poses of the well administered high school as 
well as those of the successful business; neither 
can long endure if not conscious of its purpose. 

“A decision made in the conduct of a busi- 
ness brings about results that are ponderable 
and relatively immediate. In a high school a 
similar decision effects results that are im- 
ponderable and remote. Boys and girls are 
more valuable than dollars and cents, and the 
greatest care must be taken that experiments 
affecting their welfare protect them from 
losses that are irreparable. 

“Efficiency must characterize the operation of 
a large organization whether it be industrial, 
commercial, governmental or high school. In 
the conduct of such organization proper delega- 
tion of powers and duties is basic if the result 
is to be a smoothly running organization. 

_ “This delegation should result in a distribu- 
tion of work that will grant powers while cen- 
tering responsibility. Those to whom definite 
tasks have been assigned should be trusted and 
required to meet their problems squarely, with 
opportunity for reference to the executive when 
the real need arises.” 
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HE quality of materials, the work- 
manship, design and mechanism, 
the installation and operation of 
The Johnson Pneumatic System 
Of Temperature Regulation are so depend- 
ably perfect in every detail that it will 
never fail to function, or operate faultily 
due to wear. While the thermostat on the 
wall of each room in the building is so 
specially constructed that the instrument 
cannot be tampered with, changed or put 
out of commission. Therein, that it is 
entirely without failure possibility and sealed 
against mishandling, The Johnson Pneu- 
matic System Of Temperature Regulation 
is the utterly reliable heat control for all 
school buildings, all the kinds of heating 
systems, in addition to the tremendous 15 
to 50 per cent saving of fuel involved. 


Install The Johnson. : : : : 


Johnson Service Company 
Milwaukee 


TEMPERATURE REGULATION FOR THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS 
TWENTY-SIX BRANCHES — UNITED STATES AND CANADA 























Another Johnson Advantage: Valves are guaranteed for ten years; which 
means certainty as against uncertainty, a specific warranty of superior excellence 


and service backed by a company with a long, honorable reputation. 
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A recent Sanymetal installation. 


There Are No 
“Cut Corners” 


HE next time you see an installation 
of Sanymetal School Toilet Parti- 
tions, note particularly the finish. They 
are done in extra heavy baked enamel— 
the finest obtainable—and rubbed to a 
real metal furniture finish. This glass- 
like exterior is good for many years of 
service, and impervious to any contami- 
nation. And underneath this surface is 
rust-protected Armco Iron. The splen- 
did finish of Sanymetal is typical of 
Sanymetal quality throughout. There 
are no “cut corners.” 





Sanymetal is made in standard units adaptable to 
any layout, for toilets, urinals, showers, dressing 
compartments, and metal wainscot. Ideal for schools. 
Built of Armco Ingot Iron, rust-resisting. Water- 
shedding construction throughout. Aluminum base 


shoes. Doors equipped with Sanymetal Gravity 
Roller Hinges. 


School Bulletin No. 6 sent on request. 


Notice 


Sanymetal 
the 


Finish 





THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO. 


989 East 64th St. Cleveland, O. 
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Positive 
Drinking 
Sanitation 


LIPS CAN’T TOUCH THE 
NOZZLE. The R &§ Ver- 
tico-Slant feature guaran- 
tees POSITIVE drinking 
sanitation. Purity and cleanliness for- 
ever flow in the clear, fresh stream. 


This is easy to understand — note the 
illustration. The slight slant prevents 
water from falling back upon the jet. 
The nozzle is at the bottom of a recess 
protected by walls on three sides. No 
place whatever for bacteria and con- 
tamination. Here is a_ germ-proof 
fountain that can be installed at a very 
moderate cost. 

R & S Sanitary Drinking Fountains come in 

a complete range of sizes and models for 

every need. Write for the beautifully illus- 

trated R & S catalog with prices,specifica- 


tions and full information. It will be gladly 
sent upon request. 












ey No. C-147 

A pedestal fixture of gal- 
vanized pipe and with ex- 
tra heavy vitreous china 
bowl with Vertico-Slant 
stream. An extra strong 
fountain for the play- 
ground. 


No. C-92 ' Coa 


Handsome, vitreous 
china, one piece fountain 
combines all the conveni- 
ences of the vertical 
stream fountain with the 
special slanting stream 
feature. Glass or cup can 
be readily filled from it. 


Rundle-Spence Mfs.Co. 


51 Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ips cant touch =" 
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The test 


With this radiator trap as a gauge of quality, a number of kindred heating specialties have 
been gradually added to Dunham Heating Service. 


have enjoyed a full measure of comfort throuzhout the most frigid winters testify to the 
efficiency of the trap and the dependability of every phase of Dunham Heating. 


Keeping pace with the growing preference of architects and engineers for Dunham Service 
is an organization with offices in all the metro olitan centers of the United States and Can- 
Its members are well versed in the science of heating and equally familiar with its 


C. A. DUNHAM CO. 


~ 230 East Ohio Street 


BA 
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of years in schools 


WENTY years ago the Dunham Radiator Trap revolutionized old heating principles. 
It was the first fluid thermostatic trap — sure and economical in operation — good 
looking and lasting—and immediately s :ccessful. 


Since then, its principle has never 
changed, nor has it ever been equalled in material, construction or in its operation by a 


Today, thousands of buildings which 








Chicago 

















SCHOOLHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILA- 
TION 

The Connecticut state board of education in a 
recent bulletin discusses heating and ventilation 
as follows: 

The temperature of the schoolroom should be 
maintained between 65 and 68 degrees Fahren- 
heit. When it is necessary to heat the school- 
room in order to secure comfort there are three 
well established rules which must be followed: 

a. The air should be warm. 

b. The air should be moist. 

¢. The air should be in motion. 

Overheated air, especially if dry and motion- 
less, is the cause of mental sluggishness, lassi- 
tude, physical depression, restlessness, irritabil- 
ity, inattention, etc. Further, it causes exces- 
Sive drying of the mucous membrane of the nose 
and throat, thus setting up a condition of irrita- 
tion on these surfaces and rendering the individ- 
ual more susceptible to colds and other infectious 
diseases, 

Air that is moderately heated, moist and in 
motion is very essential to the health and to the 
comfort of the pupils and teachers. The devices 
for automatic regulation of ventilation, however, 
are only partially adequate and their use is 
‘limited to a comparatively small number of 
school buildings. It rests with the teacher, 
therefore, to maintain ideal working conditions 
in the classroom by giving the matter her con- 
stant personal attention. 

The thermometer is the guide for regulating 
the temperature but the comfort of the teacher 
ind pupils must determine the other features, 

e., humidity and motion. It is a good plan to 
have the thermometer read at specified times 

ghout the day and to have the readings 
rded. This can be one of the duties of the 
health monitors. The thermometer should 
on an anterior wall, away from the win- 

nd radiators. 





Whenever necessary, pans or dishes of water 
should be placed in the room to supply the extra 
moisture which heated air can hold, otherwise 
the pupils will suffer by having the moisture 
taken from their bodies. 

The third factor is motion. Absolutely quiet 
air is extremely uncomfortable since it forms an 
envelope of saturated air around the body or het 
air around a radiator. When ventilation is 
established the blankets of stagnated moist or 
hot air are broken up and fresh air diffused 
throughout the room by the moving air currents. 

The windows should be open at the top and 
bottom and a complete change of air allowed 
during relief periods, recesses and all other 
intermissions when the pupils are absent froin 
the room, or when they are freely active in cer- 
tain types of physical training activities. At 
other times the windows should be opened when 
it is necessary to maintain an equable tempera- 
ture and to keep the air in motion. It is suffi- 
cient for health to keep the air circulating in 
slow moving currents not perceptible to the in- 
dividual. It is not meant that draughts should 
be created; instead they should be avoided, at 
least to the extent that the air never blows 
directly on the pupils. Window boards are use- 
ful for preventing draughts when ventilation is 
dependent upon open windows. 

When the interest in a lesson is at its height 
and the period goes forward it is very easy for 
both teacher and pupils to become accustomed 
to the bad air of an unventilated classroom. The 
teacher should form the habit of watching for 
such signs as inattention, drowsiness, slouching, 
etc., which clearly indicate the condition of the 
air. This is when the relief drill proves its 
value, provided a complete change of air accom- 
panies it. Furthermore, the teacher must learn 
that proper ventilation of the schoolroom re- 
quires different standards and methods than 
those employed for the home. The conditions 
are in no way similar. In the schoolroom the 
teacher is the “regulator” and the efficiency of 
the ventilating process depends not upon auto- 
matic precision, but upon duty and common 
sense. 
MEDICAL EXAMINATION IN NEW YORK 

SCHOOLS 

“Scehool medical inspection is modern preven- 

tive medicine, educationally applied to school 


children,” is the epigrammatic summary uttered 
by Dr. William A. Howe who supervises the 
medical inspection in the schools of New York 
State. 

“How do we attack the problem? Well there 
are between fourteen and fifteen hundred in- 
spectors in this state,” said Dr. Howe, who 
visited 331 cities and villages in the last year. 
“They go into the schools, where a low per- 
centage of physical health means a poor educa- 
tional record, and study the children. Here is a 
backward child, seated in the rear of the room. 
Why is he backward? He _ looks intelligent. 
They find that he is partially deaf and cannot 
readily understand all the teacher says. ‘We 
order him to a seat in the front row. We go to 
his parents and tell them that the child is suf- 
fering from a slight ear ailment that can prob- 
ably be corrected. 

“In most homes there is an immediate re- 
sponse, and the child is treated by the family 
physician. Occasionally the parents are not 
able to afford this, then arrangements are made 
with the hospitals to treat the child. 

“There is no field in which the ounce of pre- 
vention, intelligently used, is more effective than 
with school children. Parents, teachers and 
pupils are beginning to realize that the best 
time to prevent accident, defects and illness, 
is before they occur. 

“The total registration of pupils under our 
supervision last year was 758,109. We exam- 
ined 595,993 and found defects in 594,045. 

“Take a concrete example. In a small town 
in The Capital District our examiners found fif- 
teen children who came from homes that ex- 
posed them to tuberculosis. In these children it 
was what medical men called ‘viable’, but not 
actual. Which means that the germ was within 
their systems but had not found a vulnerable 
point. We took these children and put them in 
acamp all summer. They received proper nutri- 
tion, air and exercise, and were all returned to 
school in the fall with the germ purged from 
their bodies.” 

SCHOOL CAMPAIGNS FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF GOITER. 

Simple, or endemic goiter, as contrasted 
with the socalled exophthalmic goiter, is a com- 
mon condition in certain parts of the world. In 
the United States, the region about the Great 
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Wiremold conduit is the best for 
surface wiring, because it is sturdy, 
good-looking, easiest to apply,and 
least expensive. 


AVE the wires run on the surface, encased in strong 


rigid Wiremold Conduit. 


Then when you want 


to re-arrange class-rooms, to move partitions, you can 


change the position of your lights, swiftly and econom- 


ically, without the mess or fuss of tearing open walls 


and ceilings. 


For well-wired school buildings 


Sp ecity 





WIREMO 





CONDUIT 


American Wiremold 


Co., Hartford, Conn. 











Lakes, in the North Central States and the 
upper portions of the Mississippi and St. Law- 
rence valleys is only slightly less conspicuous 
than parts of Switzerland. 

It was suspected by leading medical experts 
that the waters of the endemic district might 
be deficient in iodine, and it was actually shown 
that the waters of the lower Mississippi con- 
tain from one hundred to one thousand times as 
much iodine as those from the glacial lakes of 
the northern border. Kimball states that the 
incidence of goiter in these latter districts is 
from thirty to sixty per cent among school girls 
while there is practically none in the lower 
Mississippi Valley and along the Atlantic Coast. 

In the city of Akron, Ohio, the classical ex- 
periment of doing on a large scale what had 
been clearly shown in the laboratories was 
safely possible, viz., the practical prevention of 
the results of iodine deficiency was carried 
out in 1917, and the observations and preventive 
measures were continued for four years. 

Of 2,190 pupils in Akron, taking the preven- 
tive measures, only five have developed enlarge- 
ment of the thyroid; while of 2,305 not taking 
the prophylactic, 495 have developed thyroid en- 
largement. Of 1,182 pupils with thyroid en- 
largement at the first examination, who took the 
treatment, 773 thyroids decreased in size; while 
of 1,048 pupils with thyroid enlargement who 
did not take the treatment, 145 thyroids de- 
creased in size. Klinger, whose experience in 
Zurich, Switzerland was equally conclusive, says 
that he worked with school populations in which 
the incidence of goiter varied from 82 to 95 per 
cent, while the maximum in Akron was only 56 
per cent. Of 760 children in one district where 
the goiterous mad 


le yp 90 per cent of the total, 
fifteen months later th 


643 children re-exam- 
ined showed the percentage of goiterous to have 
been reduced to 28.3 per cent. 

In the work it is notal that good results 
were obtained with extremely small doses of 
iodine. In the presence of true exophthalmic 
goiter, iodine is not to be recommended, and no 
preventive effort should be carried out without 
medical observation and discrimination. If the 


treatment is to be carried out through the year, 
a dose of three to five milligram ufficient. 
The plan most in vogue Is to take a) livalent 


of ten mgs. of iodine in tablet form once a week 
through the school year. Others _ prescribe 
slightly larger doses for periods of two weeks 
in the spring and autumn. 

The treatment should be given between the 
ages of 11 and 17 years as this is one of the 
three definite periods in life when the lack of 
iodine is most urgently felt. No effort has been 
made to make the work more tndn a voiuntary 
matter but careful observations should be made 
of those cases who do take the treatment, 
and those who do not, for a checking up of the 
final results. Eventually it is believed as the 
matter is better understood, there will be more 
encouragement given to the movement, and less 
disposition to ignore the good results obtained. 
Schoolroom Designed Especially for Purpose of 

Serving Milk 

The new Horace Mann Junior High School 
is to have a pavilion in the yard for the serv- 
ing of milk to the under-nourished children of 
the school, while the new Andrew Jackson 
School has a room designed by the architect 
for the purpose. 

The Commodore _ Sloat 3oulevard School 
serves mid-morning lunches in surroundings 
which are suggestive of early California or old 
Spain. 

Because of the large number of under-nour- 
ished children in the schools of this city it has 
been found necessary to give these mid-morn- 
ing lunches of bread and milk to the children. 

The milk is provided by the dairies at half 
price. 

The work of service and care of the food is 
done by teachers of the domestic science de- 
partment aided by the regular elementary 
teachers. Meals are served free in certain 
Two bakeries have put in slicing ma- 
chines, which prepare the bread. 

Poverty, ignorance of food values, and some- 
times neglect on the part of parents have made 
this service necessary, in the opinion of many 
experts, if the health of the nation’s youth is 
to be preserved. 

The children are weighed each term and their 
general condition noted. The United States 
had a severe lesson during the war, when the 
large number of the physically unfit com- 
manded attention. 


schools. 


It is also found that some children, who are 
not provided for at home, make excellent lead- 
ers and are often talented members of society, 
through schools and welfare naturalization 
agents, to see that the mental and physical 
health of the growing child is taken care of. 

HYGIENE AND SANITATION 

-A testimonial banquet was given to Dr. 
Arthur L. Smith, New Brunswick, N. J., on 
November 14th, at Rutgers College, in recogni- 
tion of his twelve years’ service to the schools 
of the city. Dr. Smith was presented with a 
gold watch. 

Dr. Alfred M. Merriman, Providence, R. L, 
has been reelected medical director of the public 
schools of Bristol. 

The Philadelphia board of public education 
authorized an extension of the corps of attend- 
ance officers and of medical inspectors and 
nurses, so that a proper ratio can be established 
to keep up with the growth of the school system 
and assure efficient enforcement of the law and 
of medical and health service in the schools. 

At Rochester, Pa., a health program has 
been begun with the inauguration of milk classes 
in all the school buildings. Milk is served to 
under-weight children twice each day. 

Sistersville, W. Va. During the medical in- 
spections of school children recently conducted, 
special attention was given to the discovery of 
goiter cases. Of the pupils examined, 4.5 per 
cent were afflicted with goiter. It is planned to 
give treatment to all goiter cases through the 
medium of the classroom teacher. The women’s 
club, dentists and physicians have cooperated in 
providing medical aid for the needy children in 
the independent school district. 

The Yakima County (Wash.) School Direc- 
tors’ Association, at its recent meeting held at 
Yakima, adopted a resolution calling on the 
schools of the county to provide the necessary 
measures for carrying on the iodine treatment 
for the prevention of goiter. The purpose of 
the movement is to curtail the number of goiter 
cases in the county by attacking the disease 
through the schools. 

Supt. Darrell Joyce of Hamilton, O., has been 
ordered to reinstall nutrition classes. A daily 


diet consisting of a bottle of milk and wafers 
(Continued on Page 111) 
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Public School 
South Stillwater, Minn. 





Comfort at 40° Below Zero 


OUTH STILLWATER, MINN., frequently has a 
temperature of 40° below zero. Even under such 
severe conditions the Public School is comfortably warm 
within 90 minutes of starting the Direct Transmission 
Heaters of “The American System.” 


“The American System” heats and ventilates at the same 
time. Every 8 minutes the class room air is completely 
replaced by outdoor air that has been warmed and puri- 
fied. Clear, fresh water is evaporated to give proper 
moisture. The pupil in the corner seat is as comfortable 
as the pupil near the window. No one is in a draft. 


WN Lower initial cost is but one economy you will enjoy by 

: installing “The American System” in your school. Any 
type of fuel or fuel oil may be burned in its heaters. 
These are constructed exclusively of cast iron which 
will not rust and which is many times as durable as steel 
under fire. 


One responsible company of forty years’ standing, 
through its representatives, engineers, installs and guar- 
antees ““The American System.” 


The American Foundry and Furnace Co. 
BLOOMINGTON ° 2. b&b & wees eS 





Representatives giving Complete Service 


Aamerican Foundry 4 Furnace ¢ lohn H. Kitchen & Co.,Kansas City,M Texas Heating & Ventilating ¢ 
Bloomington, I Milwaukee, W Lige Heating & Ventilating ¢€ Auburn, | Fort Worth, Texas 
Los Angeles,Cal. St. Paul, Mu Michigan Warming 4 Ventilating € EK. B. Hughes, Gooding, Idabo 
American Heating & Ventilating Co Grand Rapids, Mich international! Sales Corporation 
Philadelphia. Raleigh,N.C. Richn Va. Atlantic Heating & Engineering C« San Francisco, Cal. 
American Warming & Ventilat Ce Hempstead, Long Island, N.Y State Heating & Power Company 
Cleveland. O Toledo, O W.H. Johnson & Son Co... Indianapo Memphis, Tenn 
FEimira, N.Y Atlanta,Ga U S$. Manufacturing ¢ Boise, ldat Case Furnace Co., Seattle, Wash 
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\coimeniinaal ements 
/ The Kelly Octopus 
i “REPAINT” Water Closet Combination 
| A For Schools 
| ith wat = 
School room walls and ceilings need not » 
be repainted every year to keep them 
clean and sanitary. Soap and water 
remove ink spots and dirt without mar- 
ring the surface when walls and ceilings 
have been painted with Cemcoat, the 
lasting enamel paint. 
° 8 Water Closets in small space. 
| : | eeecel tneds stanBardice on Stands out free from Walls. 
; Many school boards standardize ; Does not intercept Light or Air. 
Cemcoat for halls, recreation rooms, Can be installed in Half the Space, in Half the Time, 
and toilets. For classroom walls and and at Half the Cost of others. 
ceilings they choose Sonotint, because The a or Piece Drainage Fitting, not 
: of its unique velvety finish which re- shown, is included with each Combination. 
: . a : Hundreds in use. 
: flects light without glare. Sonotint , 
protects the children’s eyes. It does not Details on request. 
require frequent renewing. It is dur- THOS. KELLY & BROS. 
able, sanitary, and washable. 404 SOUTH KOLMAR AVE. 
Sonotint can be obtained in 18 tints in CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
addition to white and black. It is easy 
ae Fe cide aie a a 
) SONOTINT 'Every School Superintendent 
| All school floors of wood last longer should have on his desk a COpy : 
when treated with Lignophol. Ligno- | of our catalogue for his own informa- | 
phol preserves the wood and prevents | tion and for the use of members of the h 
splintering and dry rot. Applied to old, School Board who are interested in d 
dried-out floors, it restores the wood’s | the question of proper ventilation. : 
original life and resiliency. “GLOBE” VENTILATORS de 
i | are the ideal equipment for schools | : 
: LIGNOPRC’. | because they are the simple “suc- 
; tion” type and have an unusually G 
‘ FOR WOODEN FLOORS large exhaust capacity. Fur- 
thermore, they are trouble- ~s 
Friction on uncoated concrete floor pro- proof. Having no moving 
duces a fine, unsanitary dust. And parts, they cannot get m 
. out of order, and there a 
slowly but surely the floor wears down. isnoupkeep expense. 
Many schools and colleges, including Send for your r 
Yale and Cornell, have made their con- copy of the - 
| crete floors dustproof, wearproof, and —— in 
waterproof by applying I apidolith. ” 
| i | a 
L[APIDOLITH | : 
TRADE MARK | nu 
L. SONNEBORN SONS,INC. z= 
116 Fifth Avenue, New York City asetnanertéa were 3 ro 
GLOBE VENTILATOR CO., TROY, N. Y. iz 
2 RRO NR ee a Sp 
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™| Carrier Air Washers 
are known by the 


company they keep 


West as well as East the typical skyscraper 
skyline of cities reveals the pre- 
ponderance of Buffalo fans. 















Biltmore, Los Angeles 





In the buildings shown, 
part or all the ventila- 
tion or humidifying is 
entrusted to Buffalo 
fans and Carrier Air 
Washers. 








Cleveland Public Auditorium 


Full data on request. Write to Dept. 37. 


Carrier Air Conditioning Company 
of America 


186 Mortimer St. Buffalo, N. Y. 





il << 





Guaranty Trust Co. 
New York City 








(Continued from Page 108) 


are provided each morning and afternoon. The 
diet was found to increase the weight of children 
to such an extent that the average of under- 
irished pupils was lower than any other city 
n the state. The sale of milk and wafers last 
ar produced a profit of $127 which was turned 

; year into a fund for poor children. 

At Newark, N. J., fifteen nutrition classes 
have been placed in operation, replacing the 
ypen-window classes wh.ch are gradually being 
l.scontinued. The board has acted on the 
ecommendation of Dr. George J. Holmes, medi- 
cal supervisor, who declares open widow classes 
do not properly care for the children’s needs. 

\ newly organ zed oral hygiene department 
has been established, with Dr. M. Brucker, of 
Boston, in charge. 

Clin.es tor school children in Suez and Ohio 
Grove townships. Mercer County, IIl., were held 

Wecember, under the auspices of the Mercer 
County Home puveau. ‘the cl.nics gave atten- 
tion to eye, ear, nose, throat, dental and general 
aspect Dr. Ellis of the state health depart- 
ment assisted the local doctors, and teachers 
accompanied the pupils to the clinics. 

Lansing, Mich. The board has appointed a 
committee to study the advantages of 
the iodine treatment for goiter. Dr. R. S. Hill, 
it a recent meeting of the board, declared that 
there was a real need for preventive measures 
in the schools and urged that the treatment be 
given where parents have given their consent. 
Corry, Pa. The medical inspector of the 
lic schools recently presented his report to 
the board in which he made a number of recom- 
mendations. The inspector asked that medical 
pect be made continuous, that a school 
employed, that the iodine treatment 
: be introduced, and that children be 
immunized from diphtheria by the use of anti- 
Oxin treatment. 

Berlin, N. H. The local board of health, 
th 1 ooperation of the board, has intro- 

Schick Test for determining children 

to diphtheria. Parents are asked to 

onsent to the tests and the immun- 
x treatment is given where necessary. 

Rock Falls, Il. The school board has given 
al attention to the promotion of health con- 


ditions in the schools. Under the direction of 
Dr. E. M. Bryson, medical inspector, ail of the 
children were examined at the beg.nning of the 
school year. Notices of the conditions revealed 
were sent to the parents of the children. Where 
necessary, a second statement was issued in 
order that all defects may be remedied. 

New York, N. Y. In its new budget for 
1924, in accordance with regulations recently 
adopted, the board has provided an allowance of 
$16,000 for the employment of physicians to 
examine teachers absent on account of personal 
illness. Inasmuch as one of the four physicians 











A PUPIL IN THE SPECIAL OPEN-AIR SCHOOL 
(P. 8S. No. 44, MANHATTAN), NEW YORK CITY. 
(International Photo.) 


is to be made chairman, with duties of a confi- 
dential character, the board has asked the Civil 
Service Commission to approve the appointment 
ot Dr. Emit Altman to fill this position. Dr. 
Altman has been a practicing physician for 27 
years and more recently has specialized in ner- 
vous diseases. Since 1919, Dr. Altman has been 
employed by the board of education as an alien- 
ist in securing the retirement of teachers 
affected with mental disorders. 

-Bridgeport, Conn. Complying with a state 
law, the board has established a school for 
crippled children. The children will be trans- 
ported to and from school by the board. 

Newark, N. J. The Trades Union Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association has entered a protest 
against the proposed closing of the open window 
classes by the board of education. The associa- 
tion points out that school children cannot be up 
to the average grade unless their physical con- 
dition is normal. The society holds that the 
matter is a medical one and that a separate divi- 
sion of the medical department should have the 
work in charge in order that proper medical and 
physical tests may be made with the necessary 
action in individual cases. 


What Marinette’s Health Program Revealed 


After the health program inaugurated by the 
school authorities of Marinette, Wis., enabled 
the examination of 1058 children during the first 
eight weeks, the results attained have justified 
both the effort and the expense. 

While all of examinations made to date have 
been on children under 14, nevertheless 44% 
were reported with goiter. This fact has awak- 
ened local interest to such an extent that the 
city administration is contemplating treating 
water with iodine. Other figures are just as 
startling. Teeth, eyes, tonsils and adenoids are 
the chief offenders. 

After examinations are made a detailed re- 
port is sent to parents. The response from both 
parents and public has been very good. About 
1800 children still remain to be examined. It 
is hoped to complete this work before April 1. 
Local dentists and physicians are giving freely 
of their time to this work. The Marinette 
woman’s club is also cooperating. 
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“Trouble=Free 








No. 596 N. Self- 


closing Sanitary 
Fountain has a 
vitreous china 


bowl and bubbler. 








“Trouble Free’—Plumbing Fixtures! 
almost too good to be true—but it is. 


homey 


plumbing fixtures 


on request. 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co 


Edwardsville, 
Illinois 


Sounds 


are actually 
“Trouble Free’—and what’s more—they’re guar- 
anteed to remain that way. 


MOMCQ. = plumbing fixtures reflect in every 
detail the accumulated knowledge and skill of over 
45 years of experience in manufacturing plumb- 
ing fixtures for schools. You can’t go wrong when 
you install ‘MOMC(f brand of plumbing goods. 


Let us tell and show you why. Descriptive literature 


St. Louis, 
Missouri 


~~ 


a 


i 
4 














Pioneer Manufacturers o 
Plumbing fixtures Zor Schools 


Davenport, Iowa 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Houston, Tex. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


BRANCHES 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Dallas, Tex. 














LAW AND LEGISLATION 

—The Public Education Association will seek 
reforms in the school laws affecting the New 
York City schools along the following lines: 
1. Assurance that the selection of members of 
the board of education and their action after 
selection be removed as far as possible from 
political domination. 2. Protection of the merit 
system and its extension to include a wider 
range of positions in the professional staff. 
3. Concentration of power and responsibility as 
far as possible for executive functions in the 
superintendent of schools as “chief executive 
officer of the board of education and of the sys- 
tem,” responsible to the board of education for 
his conduct and efficiency in office. 4. Financial 
security for the board of education and adminis- 
trative independence from the municipal govern- 
ment. 


—The school directors of Lake Township, Pa., 
David Martin, John Hildebrandt and Clarence 
Shaver, were removed from office by order of the 
court. The court is empowered to select their 
successors. The charge upon which they were 
removed consisted of neglect to provide proper 
and sufficient schoolhousing, failure to employ 
adequate teaching service, and to exact a bond 
from the school treasurer. 

—According to a court decision the Indian- 
apolis, Ind., board of education cannot allow 
travelling expenses for the superintendent of 
schools in attendance at conventions. The state 
accountant in consequence holds that Superin- 
tendent E. U. Graff is indebted to the school 
fund in the sum of $639.28. 


—An injunction to prevent the school board of 
Bethlehem, Pa., from awarding a contract for a 
new school building immediately before going 
out of office was denied by the court. 


—Prior to 1919 there was no limit established 
by statute to the amount of bonds which De- 
troit, Mich., might issue for school purposes. 
Act No. 226 of the public acts of 1919 limits the 
amount of bonds to be issued for any school dis- 
trict in the state of Michigan of over 250,000 
population to 2% of the assessed valuation. 
This limit may be increased to 5% by a popular 
vote with three-fifths majority. Until the 
spring of 1923, it had been held by the Detroit 
city officials that this law did not apply to De- 


troit, and it was accepted by both the City and 
board of education officials that there was no 
limit on bond issues for school purposes. How- 
ever, the present corporation counsel interprets 
the law of 1919 as applying, which means that 
the board of education has overrun its legal 
limits either $892,449 or $5,613,924, according to 
whether the sinking fund is deducted. 

-Vernon Riegel, state superintendent of 
public instruction of Ohio, has received an 
opinion from the attorney general to the effect 
that boards of education cannot borrow money 
in anticipation of funds to be received. The 
law which prohibits the practice engaged in by 
many school boards went into effect January 1, 
1924. 

—The sections of 89-B and 89-G of the IIli- 
nois community high school law have been de- 
clared unconstitutional by Judge Edward Barry 
in a circuit court decision at Bloomington. The 
Heyworth community high school district of 
McLean County sought to detach certain por- 
tions of territory from the school district. The 
court held that the law violated the rule of uni- 
formity. 

MASSACHUSETTS PROPOSES SCHOOL 

LEGISLATION 

The measure introduced in the Massachusetts 
legislature last year, providing among other 
things greater school board authority in the 
construction of schoolhouses, met with bitter op- 
position and therefore failed. It is to be rein- 
troduced at this session in a modified form The 
school construction clause has been modified so 
as to recognize the town meeting idea, as fol- 
lows: 

In towns it shall select sites for new schooi 
buildings, provided, that a town may in town 
meeting call upon the school committee for a re- 
port on available sites, together with the com- 
mittee’s recommendations thereon, and after 
consideration thereof, the said town may select 
sites for new school buildings. In the case of 
the erection of a new school building or the re- 
modeling of an existing school building a town 
may in town meeting vote to place the planning 
and construction of such new building or such 
remodeling under the charge of a special bu'ld- 
ing committee. Not less than one-third of the 
membership of such building committee shall 


consist of members of the school committee, to 
be chosen in such manner as the town meeting 
shall provide. In cities, unless the city charter 
otherwise provides, not less than one-third of 
the membership of a building committee shall 
consist of members of the school committee 
chosen by the school committee. The super- 
visor of buildings in a town or city employing 
such an official may be appointed by the build- 
ing committee as its agent in supervising the 
actual construction. No new school building 
shall be erected or old school building remodeled 
in a town or city until the plans have been ap- 
proved by the school committee as to their fit- 
ness and suitability. 

The superintendent of schools of each city and 
town except Boston shall act as the executive 
officer of the school committee and under its 
general direction perform the following duties: 

1. Visit the schools for the purpose of im- 
proving the instruction offered therein, and con- 
duct professional meetings and conferences for 
the teachers of the public schools. 

2. Direct the work of all employes of the 
school department; and make recommendations 
to the school committee regarding their duties, 
salaries, election and dismissal. 

3. Inspect all public school buildings and 
properties of the school department; report to 
the school committee regarding their care, 
cleanliness, and sanitary condition; and make 
recommendations to the committee relative to 
their repair and improvement. 

4. Recommend to the school committee 
courses of study and textbooks to be used in the 
public schools. 


Child Labor in the United States. 

In the United States one child out of every 
twelve is a laborer. Over 1,000,000 children 
from 10 to 16 years of age are working in the 
factories, mills, canneries, agriculture, mines 
and other industries and occupations. Nearly 


400,000 are between 10 and 14 years of age. 

Only thirteen states measure up in all re- 
spects to acceptable child labor laws, 37 states 
allow children to work without a common school 
education, five states do not protect children 
under 16 from night work. 
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BOYS’ 


POILET ROOM IN THE AMARILLO HIGH SCHOOL, TEXAS. 


PARKER AND RITTENBERRY ARE THE ARCHITECTS. CRANE PLUMBING AND HEATING 


MATERIALS WERE INSTALLED BY H. E. HERTNER AND SON 


DURABILITY THE FIRST SCHOOL ESSENTIAL 


In schools for Young America, lavatory 
installations deserve careful forethought. 
Provisions for easy maintenance of scru- 
pulous cleanliness are of primary impor- 
tance. Appearance must be considered. 
But exceptional durability is the most 


essential quality of all if lasting economy 


is to be effected. Noticeable freedom from 
annoying leaks,clogsand breakages as well 
as extra long life make Crane fixtures so 
admirably suited to schoolhouse require- 
ments. This same quality is maintained 
in the Crane valves and fittings supplied 
for the piping systems that serve them. 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Forty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City and San Francisco 


Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga and Trenton 
teh S Ss é 


CRANE, LIMITED, MONTREAL. CRANE-BENNETT, Ltrv., LONDON 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 
C2 CRANE, PARIS 
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Crane pipe fittings are supplied for every need 
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TRADE MARK . 3 
REGISTERED 


QUALITY 
EATURES 


Back of the apparent quality of 
“WEISTEEL” Toilet, Shower and 
Dressing Room Compartments, you 
will find: Heavy gauge, special finish, 
Keystone Copper-Bearing steel; drawn 
steel posts; brass foot castings; strong 
pressed - steel fittings; “WEISTEEL” 
special Lawson Universal Hinges; 
nickel plated brass latch, coat hook and 
pull; precision methods of manufac- 
ture; expert workmanship; a twelve 
year record of satisfied users. 





A typical 
“WEISTEEL” 


installation. 





Twelve years use 
in schools through- 
out the country has 
proved the superior- 
ity of “WEISTEEL” 
when compared with 
slate or marble. This 
superiority can be 
had with a_ worth- 
while saving. 











Facts sent on responsible request. 


HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING Co. 


FACTORY AND GENERAL SALES OFFICE 
ATCHISON, KANSAS 


CHICAGO: 105 W. MONROE STREET BOSTON: 8 BEACON ST 
NEW YORK: 110 W. 34th STREET. LOS ANGELES: 616 S. UTAH ST 





























NIEDECKEN SHOWERS 


Combine the Big Four 
of 


ECONOMY 


SERVICE EFFICIENCY 
RELIABILITY PERMANENCE 


Here Is the Evidence 
NIEDECKEN SHOWERS are 
now and have been giving sat- 
isfactory service for years, 
under trying conditions in the 


largest shower installations in 
the world. 


Any Temperature or Force 
of Water Desired 


NR150—AN ECONOMY SHOWER 
Consisting of %-inch NIEDECKEN MIXER, rough nickel 
plated, with wall support. 4-inch cast brass rough nickel 
plated shower head, 30 Deg. Ell. connection, Lock Shield 
Flow Control and pipe supports. 

No Piping Included—The Price is $25.00. 


Piping is furnished by erecting plumber and can be finished 
with white enamel paint or aluminum bronze after installing. 














HoFFMANN & Bittincs Mec. Co. 
MILWAUKEE. U.S.A. 


Write for Bulletin SB15X 








THE INCOMPARABLE 


NIEDECKEN SHOWERS 


Zhe Turbo Air Washer 
with Tandem Atomizer 


mounted in tan- 
n shaft, create a 
ized water Spray 


; 
| 











A NEW DEPARTURE IN 
AIR-WASHER CONSTRUCTION 


Air passes through an uninterrupted double water 
spray that cannot clog. Dust, soot and other im- 
purities are removed before air enters the distri- 
bution ducts. As a complete conditioning unit it 
cleanses, tempers and conditions the air, keeping 
temperature and humidity uniform through the year, 
regardless of outside weather conditions. 

No modern church, school, theater, hotel, restaurant, 
food producing establishment is complete without a 
Bayley Air-Washer and Conditioner. 


Write for hooklet 


Bayley Mfg. Company, Dept. H 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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| WHALE-BONE-ITE | 


TOILET SEATS are the standard of sanitary 


service. That means they fulfill without question the purpose | 
intended. Pleasing appearance, urine proof. | 
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Easiest cleaned, and last but not least—they stand 
the gaff of playful and willful youth. 


This seat because of its material assists in defeat- 


ing the spreading of health destroying diseases common in 
| material that absorbs moisture, etc. 


———— 


Types to fit all regular closets, both hand and 


seat operating. 


Ask your Plumber, Jobber, or Seat Department of the makers. 


MADE BY ' 


AAA sDSowapase BRISE UENO CNA 



































study shows that the gradings were made by _is being done to eliminate failure and to keep the 
eight separate teachers, whose grades varied’ standard of attainment high. Both teacher and 
from one failure in 110 grades to seventeen pupil share in the responsibility of “making 
failures in 112 vrades. good,” which tends to raise the standard and 
A study of the cause of the variance shows’ eliminate failure. 
that one 1S teaching literature and the other HOW FALMOUTH MET AN EMERGENCY 
composition and that the larger percentage of alent, bf = t] ted witl losing 
J : ve . te ( Wass. fas "eater , é ‘10s 
failure lies in the composition work and with the f the ; oe 1 Be - e , k : f a 1 bie 
0 » se s because a lack available 
younger pupils, so that a larger percentage may So ceoon Decauee OF 8 TCR OF SYEREoN 
sel Kage ose: ~opthg * : roa ly money. The selectmen were unable to secure 
be expected. It is also found that there is but , 
its . ain gee ‘ ae the necessary 200 attendants for a legal town 
one failure out of 70 grades given by another in- : ps - 
: f “We ce meeting. The amount of money to be voted out 
structor. This is a department of English which ; . @4 ANF 
- aie ’ , . sen 3 . pA of the town treasury was $4.607.80. Only about 
SCHOOL COSTS IN TEN MICHIGAN CITIES is purely elective, showing that maturity and 80 voters attended 
; _ ws » eae wn “eo fai ‘e. ; : 2 PF 
A study of comparative school costs of ten a - = ot iy a th mee While the people failed to attend the town 
} Michigan cities ranging in population between - Ly Oye oe _ sie 84 t a * art — meeting, they patronized the movie house most 
the 20,000 and 50,000 mark was recently made ®8¢ of =" ody att eee | ow 7 eee See, “aay _ liberally. Here was an idea: Why not adjourn 
hw ‘ r ay’ ‘a ay € “AS wo a ‘a . . 
by Superintendent M. W. Longman of Muske- Per cent, and failures eight per cent, In 6% the town meeting to a movie house and thus 








gon, Michigan. Mr. Longman brings to this &'ades given. ; capture a quorum and incidentally vote the 
study the items of enrollment. assessed valua- These also vary according to instructors and school appropriations? 
ay 1 hool plant investment, tax rates, bonded subjects from no failures out oF 121 grades, to With Chairman Arthur Underwood presiding, 
ndebtedness, per capita wealth, etc., etc. nineteen failures out of 93. An investigation the selectmen voted to storm the movie house. 
~The per cent of total direct tax used for shows bg Mog cwo I. inh soll nth wages g Corralling the 80 members in attendance, th« 
6; Hamtramck 37.9; Highland Park ance . = he Pe gece: < ella ET gecllmes 8 rs place. A comedy film was delighting an 
4 io Jackson 31.9; Kalamazoo 37.1; Lansing which lends an added problem of supervision. audience of 400 people. The movie manager 
23.7; Muskegon 32.6: Saginaw FE. S. 28.4; In the science department, it is the freshmen readily saw the point and surrendered. As soon 
Saginaw W. S. 41.6. . that receive the failures. This is due in great as the comedy reel was finished and the lights 
; The salaries of superintendents as paid in part to the entrance upon a subject entirely fashed up again, Chairman Underwood and the 
1915 and in 1923 in twelve Michigan cities are foreign to any they have previously studied. selectmen filed onto the stage. 
shown by Mr. Longman as follows: In the foreign language department the stu 


, ie : . Chairman Underwood declared the gathering 
Per cent’ dents of Spanish claim the larger number of B: E 


1912-18 1022-23 offime. es. Te oe OE eg he : a duly assembled town meeting and then read 
t amtramck 1,600 5,000 212.5 ey : one — «ye hildren a ° = he " the warrant calling for the appropriation of the 
ghiand ark 2.500 7.500 200.0 and found It more alimcu anexpected. AISO,! ° » . » . ron rt 
Saginaw, W. S 2 400 6 000 150.0 is not within the power of an individual to learn money for the schools. It pe voted without 
Flint > B50) 6 500 was , Bramall . Lati ‘ debate and without a dissenting voice. The 
- «© r ‘ rele g £ > ¢ we: P 4 . 
Lans De 2 600 6 000 130.8 co talk a_ tore nl mtr bate) — be f town meeting was then declared adjourned, the 
oe “ys poe = 00,8 earned and the palo age — 9 tg he abit lights turned down again, and the pictures 
ate 1 °o, she Ss . . ¥ - > astere e - ac vo. ; 

Saginaw. E 8 3'000 2 ann 1009 0 SPanish or French pte mastered but the abi flashed upon the screen again. 

ane - : ‘ ‘onverse is no ere. ; 

Jackso 3 000 5,500 m3 ‘ty to converses & B The selectmen, the school committee and the 
Bay City .. 2.925 5,000 70.9 The vocational departments show very few gp faithful voters who had attended th zular 
Battle Creek 2 925 5,000 70.9 failures, due to the fact that the work is elec- Si-ntul VoOlers who had atvended the regula! 
Ka one 3.250 5 500 go2 | S, special meeting were all invited by manager 


tive, is manual and appeals to the child from the 


op en bbins remain ¢ see the s f agai 
\ STUDY OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADES AT standpoint of its being able to be used; also it Robbins to remain and see the show, and again 


BELLINGHAM, WASHINGTON means a direct money return. <p © Clesenting voles She motion Was cae 

Supt. D. E. Wiedman of Bellingham, Wash., in Another interesting point is the fact that seal ia sail tine — 

are t report on high school po points to there are fewer failures in classes whose en- GWINN ANSWERS BURK 
som teresting discoveries in a study of the rollments range from 24 downward. This shows “Children, advancing two by two, hands on 
second six-week period at Whatcom High School. that overload is not economy. Every failure shoulders, in lockstep formation automaton- 
In the English department there were a total of for the semester means an added cost by repeti like, pass through the public schools of 
S52 grades, of which 26 per cent were A’s, 46 per _ tion. America.” This is the assertion recently made 
ent B’s, 20 per cent C’s, three per cent incom- Through close supervision by the principal, by Dr. Frederick Burk, president of the San 


piet and five per cent failures. A detailed the inspiration given to teacher and pupil, much Francisco State Normal School 
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ventilating plant. 


INTERNATIONAL AUSTRAL SASH \q 


Were selected for this school because they give the most perfect ventilation without the use of mechanical 
Write us for details. 





























THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
ATLANTA, GA 
EDWARDS & SAYWARD, ARCHTS. 


INTERNATIONAL CASEMENT CO., Inc. 


FACTORY AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES: JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 




































































Superintendent Joseph M. Gwinn holds that 
this characterization of the American schools is 
not true. He asks: “Is an individual plan of 
instruction going to train children to work to- 
gether? Will it not tend to make the younger 
generation too conscious of themselves as in- 
dependent entities, too apt to be selfish and not 
cooperate with their school fellows, and later 
with their fellow citizens?” 

And then he supplies the answer as follows: 
“IT personally would not like to see such a plan 
put into effect, because it would make for lack 
of cooperation among school children. While I 
concede that it is important to pay attention to 
the differences that exist among children, I feel 
it more important to heed their resemblances. 
Children are more alike than is commonly 
thought, and developing them into mere individ- 
uals is not going to give us the kind of citizens 
the country needs. We need men and women 
working and playing together. They learn this 
in school working out their mutual problems in 
contact with each other. 

TESTING THE VALUE OF TEXTBOOKS 

A writer in the Western Journal of Educa- 
tion, Irmagarde Richards, describes a textbook 
test being made by two schoolmasters, Prof. 
Raymond H. Franzen of the University of Cali- 
fornia and Superintendent Hanlon of Contra 
Costa County, California. The comprehensibil- 
ity of a textbook is tested as follows, according 
to the writer: 

“Say ten textbooks are to be rated as to the 
relative ease with which they are understood by 
the children. The texts chosen for the tests 
would be ten which were on the same subject, 
written, let us suppose, for use in the same 
grade of the schools. From each of these ten 
books a considerable number of passages are 
selected, the same number from each book, the 
passages to be typical of the general style of the 
book. To each of these passages a few brief 
and sensible questions are appended, questions 
that will draw out from the child replies which 
will indicate how well he has understood the lan- 
guage and the meaning of the text. 

“Now observe that this is a test of the book, 
not of the child. These selections and questions 
are to be submitted to a thousand children, but 
the children to whom they are to be submitted 
are to be of approximately uniform mental abil- 


ity—that is, they have been chosen on the basis 
of the preliminary intelligence tests. The text- 
book selections then are passed out to one thou- 
sand children, of fairly uniform ability, and as 
far as possible under uniform conditions. 

“A summary will be made of the answers 
given by the children to the questions on the 
selections from each of the ten books. The per- 
centage of correct answers will be found for 
each book. It will readily be seen that this per- 
centage will give a very definite and satisfactory 
rating to each book on the basis of ‘Compre- 
hensibility.’ 

“While of course it is essential that a text- 
book should be easily understood by the children 
for whom it is intended, the second count of the 
test is perhaps even more important—that is, 
the relative degree of interest which each book 
arouses in the children who are using it. For 
every teacher knows to her cost that if a book 
is just naturally uninteresting to the children 
no amount of moral suasion or pedagogic wiles 
can make much of a success of teaching that 
book.”’ 

SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

“The efficiency of the teaching force, meas- 
ured by the preparation and expenses of the 
teachers,” said Lambert L. Jackson, assistant 
state commissioner of New Jersey recently, 
places the rural school at least thirty per cent 
below the urban school. The salaries paid are 
twenty per cent below the average of the state 
or thirty-five per cent below those paid by the 
urban schools. These and other limitations of 


WHAT IS THE ANSWER? 


What shall we do with the teacher of many 
years’ experience whose work is indifferent?— 
who receives perhaps maximum salary for mini- 
mum effort; who has little range of thought or 
feeling; who is easy going, vague; who has little 
originality, little force, little power to impress 
herself or no abiding sense of responsibility? 
What shall we do with the one who pronounces 
everything “good” that a child offers; whose 
children are not roused to any effort; or the 
teacher who has little zeal, everything mechani- 
cal, little sympathy for children, little animation, 
limited power to help?—Jennie D. Pullen, School 
Supervisor, Cleveland, Ohio. 











the rural high school, although in some degree 
unavoidable, must be recognized. They can be 
modified in a measure by redistribution of at- 
tendance and by establishing regional high 
schools. We owe it to our rural population, 
which is the purest American stock, to educate 
their children for the preservation and facility 
of the state.” 

The board of education at Columbia, Tenn., 
refused to close the school for the whole of 
Christmas week. Its policy is to reduce the 
holidays to be observed by the schools to a mini- 
mum. 

Supt. Jeremiah Burke of the Boston, Mass., 
schools recommends a_ step towards all-year 
schools. He advises an enlargement of the 
vacation school functions and a summer term 
for the benefit of children who desire to repeat 
work in which they failed. He adds: “Boys 
and girls who, for economic or other causes, are 
obliged to remain in.the city would be immeasur- 
ably better off in cool, clean, hygienic schools 
than in roaming about the streets of the city.” 

Miss May Francis, state superintendent of 
Iowa, recently said that, “The consolidated 
school has proved a very costly experiment for 
the farmers of Iowa. Last year it cost an aver- 
age of $51 per pupil to transport the children to 
these schools. No new consolidations have been 
voted for several months and the farmers of our 
state have ceased to give ear to the ‘faddists’ and 
college experimentors who are so anxious to tell 
them what to do with their children and their 
schools. Meanwhile more than ten thousand 
one room rural schools in Iowa are continuing 
their work in a more efficient manner than ever 
before. They have kept pace in their develop- 
ment with the town and city systems. The qual- 
ity of teaching done in them is the best in the 
history of the state. They send out annually 
between ten and fifteen thousand eighth-grade 
graduates who go into the high schools and 
show by their work that they are fully equipped 
to keep pace with their classmates who come 
from the graded schools.” 

—Charleston, W. Va. Two kindergartens, the 
first in the state, have been established by order 
of the board of education. With the completion 


of the present building program, it is expected 
(Continued on Page 119) 
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Architects PRESCOTT SCHOOL, LINCOLN, NEBRASKA Plumbing Contractors 
FIsKE & MEGINNIS NEWBERG & BooKSTROM 
Lincoln, Neb Lincoln, Neb. 


Schools are built to last 
for generations. These 
schools have installed 
Clow plumbing because 
length of service, mini- 
mum maintenance, and 
safety in sanitation are 
essential features of their 





EAST WATERLOO HIGH SCHOOL, WATERLOO, IOWA ° 
Architect Plumbing Contractors equipment. 
MorTIMER B. CLEVELAND ZooK S ‘Bentz 
Waterloo, lowa Waterlo lowa 


Assembling, fitting and 
testing Clow apparatus 
before it leaves the shop 
is an important factor in 
thesatisfactory operation 
andexcellent appearance 
of the equipment. 





General Offices: 


HIGH SCHOOL, BLOOMINGTON, ILL 


Architect Plumbing Contractors 534-546 FRANKLIN aia CHICAGO 
A. L. PILspurRyY Ross-JOHNSON . . , ‘ , asd 
Bloomington, Ill Bloomington, Ill. Sales offices in principal cities. 


LOW 





JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 
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ZEF-1R 


Air Sweetening 


BLOCS 


Wherever a number of people congregate in closed 











quarters it 1s necessary to provide some means of keep 
ing the air in a healthful condition Zef-Ir Blocs do this 
They come in two sizes and four odors — Cedar, Lilac, 
Rose, Oriental. They are very pleasant and effective. 





QA Years Supply 


of Zef-Ir Blocs comes packed in a single outfit, including 
a neat, burnished copper wall case. The Blocs evaporate 
to the last particle and neutralize foul air conditions of 
every sort. Sold by leading Supply Dealers everywhere. 
These products are made by the laboratory method and 
are highly standardized. They are always the same and 
always satisfactory 


§ WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND 
FURTHER INFORMATION 


[ atso MAKERS OF 























Zef-ir Chir 

Bloor andy oy 

" ‘Crystals’ C 

Br f wrod , HUNTINGTON 

Pipe Opener LABORATORIES 
Disinfectants INCORPORATED 
Insecticides Huntington Indiana 

Silk Floss 

Shampoo — Meo nce nens na 





HIGH SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS 


VOL. 1! 

















HIGH SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
VOL. II. 


(his book has been prepared in response to a direct 
demand for a careful selection of the best recent high 
school building plans. The collection of photographs and 
floor plans has been made to present only designs of 
artistic value and layouts of the most general and useful 
type. Every class of building from the largest urban to 
the smallest rural high school is represented. ‘The list of 
irchitects is a roster of the le: ading specialis ts in school 
house work. The book is a mine of reference material 
for anyone interested in school architecture. 


Cloth, 320 pages Size 8” x11” Price, $4.50, net. 


MECHANICAL 

EQUIPMENT OF 
sain SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

— BUILDINGS | By Harold L. Alt, M.E. 


this book has been written 
especially for school board 
members and architects who 
ire desirous of see ing their new 
school buildings equipped with 
the most efhicient and economi- 
cal mechanical and sanitary 
apphances. The author has spe 
cialized on schoolhouse work 
ind has been engaged as a con 
sulting engineer. [le takes up 
in detail the arrangement and ins stallation ot heating and 
entilating apparatus, toilet room fixtures, baths, water 
systems, fire protection, sewage disposal, ete Che illus 
trations include photographs and complete diagrams and 
plans 
Cloth, 112 pages Size 8” x 11” 
THE RURAL SCHOOL 
PLANT 


By S. A. Challman 


(he rural school building 
too often g1\ es evidence of little 
or no planning. The popular 
idea seems to have been that 
any kind of building makes a 
suitable schoolhouse. Mr. Chall- 
man has presented in his book 
the conditions necessary to 
make the rural school a better 
physical plant and an institu 
tion of greater service to the 
community 

The book includes chapters 
on Cost of Buildings, Legal 
Requirements, Building Stand 
ards, Types of Buildings, etc. Numerous illustrations 
and drawings are given in the book. 


Cloth, 256 pages Size 6%” x 9%” 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
202 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Price, $2.50, net. 


Price, $1.50, net. 
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| 
Cuts Cleaning Costs | 
} HANGERS make cleaning 

—~ under radiators aS @CaSy FRANKLIN PUBLIC SCHOOL, PITTSBURGH 
and quick as any other part of : 
the floor. This cuts cleaning It is Your Duty to 
costs besides providing greater Investigate 
sanitation. 

: When you became a member of the school 
eading schools all over t he board, you assumed a grave responsibility. In 
country hang their radiation wit h your hands lie the welfare of the coming men 

ee - ait ae? : < and women of America. 
kK Z I langet Be W rite tor i UI A Dust in theaircarries germs.Germs spread disease 
' = pe ¢ _- Investigate the air in your schoolrooms. We will 
list Ol adv antage _% make ihe tent of air continlens free. Ree 4 “ait 
Let Us Make TI Filters (patented) are guaranteed to remove 97% 
ry) £t Us Make This of dust and germs. 
H E A LY- R U F Fk C O e Free Test Sold on the “Try Before You Buy Plan."' It is your 
Dept. 17 Minneapolis, Minn. Our nearest representative luty to investigate, 
Style R on eee ane REED AIR FILTER COMPANY, In 
Test eo pood air pre Anan 61 8Barret Ave., Louisville, Ky. 50 Church St., New York City 
No obligations es in Principal Cities 
<tr Oak 4 risk Reed Air 
| . j mae po enadsiebilidertabes 
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Continu.d from Page 116) Newark, N. J. Supt. David B. Corson has in the high school. The enrollment in the four 


that kindergartens will be provided in all ele- 
mentary schools. 

Even.n illiterates have been 
established. The classes are exceptionally well 
attended. 

A number of the schools at Omaha, Neb., 
‘arried out the unique experiment of an even- 
ing school for elementary pupils. The hours of the 
evening session were fixed at seven to nine and 
the fathers of the pupils were invited to visit 
the classes and observe the operation of the 

successful in giving 


g classes for 
| 


school. The plan has been 
the fathers an opportunity to learn how schools 
have changed since the time they attended as 
puDI1Is. 

Rochester, Pa. The fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades have this year been placed on a depart- 
mental basis, in order that children of varying 
abilities may be grouped together. Under this 
plan, pupils are permitted to advance at differ- 
eent rates of speed, keeping in mind that quality 
of work is the essential factor. 

\t Grand Rapids, Mich., extra holidays 
have been curtailed. All schools are expected to 
: in session every day for the full number of 
ours. 

Cheyenne, Wyo. A department of tests and 
measurements has been introduced for the first 
time. The freshman and sophomore classes in 
the high school, and the seventh and eighth 
grades in the junior high school, as well as the 
grades in the elementary schools, have been 
grouped on the basis of intelligence tests. 
Teachers and pupils have expressed their satis- 
faction with the plan. 

Miss Louise E. Jones, of the Morey Junior 
High School. Denver, Colo., has been appointed 
suvervisor of libraries in all the Denver schools. 
Miss Jones is a gradvate of the Oshkosh (Wis.) 


Normal School, Pratt Institute, and Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and has had con- 
a le experience both as a teacher and 

—Boys in the upper grades of the public 
choc it Hoboken, N. J., as well as students of 


school have been made traffic officers 
by the chief of police. They perform traffic 

ty at or near public schools and are clothed 
authority of an arresting officer. The 
es to prevent unnecessary accidents to 
going to and from school 


issued an ultimatum that no elementary school 
pupil may receive a diploma unless actually 
fitted to enter upon high school work. Supt. 
Corson appealed to the teachers to maintain 
standards and urged that pupils be not given 
diplomas where such pupils had failed after re 
peated efforts, to complete the e'ghth grade 

Miss Gertrude A. Golden; newly appointed 
district superintendent of schools at Philadel 
phia, Pa., recently made a plea for greater and 
freer development of the individuality of chil- 
dren. Miss Golden believes in fitting the course 
to the child and holds that children should be 
graded according to ability rather than age. 

At Silvis, Ill., mid-year promotions have 
been ordered by the board. No class will be 
graduated at the mid-year semester this year 
for the reason that the pupils are not ready to 
advance. 

A year-round school schedule with four 
semesters to the year has recently been urged 
by Supt. W. A. Greeson of Grand Rapids, Mich. 
With such a plan in effect Mr. Greeson points 
out that the schools would be in operation a full 
year and the full facilities of the buildings would 
be used to advantage. 

The Montgomery County board of Ten- 
nessee has adopted a nine months’ school term 
for rural schools outside of Clarksville. 

Three legislative recommendations were 
considered by delegates to the Ill nois Teachers’ 
convention which met in December at Spring- 
field. These included more stringent qualifica- 
tions and requirements for teachers of the state; 
the revision and reenactment of school distribu- 
tive act; and more rigid enforcement of taxation 
laws. 

A study of enrollment figures at Hastings, 
Neb., shows that the greatest increase has been 
im” teneesaeen un 


TEACHING AND DISCIPLINE. 


It can not be said too o‘ten nor with too great 
emphasis that, if the teaching is fully up to stand- 
ard, the discipline will be largely automatic. The 
teacher who complains of discipline is thereby 
confessing to indifferent or poor teaching. The 
boy who is working at white-heat will have no 
mind or time for mischief—Ohio Educational 
Monthly. 








upper grades which constitute the high school is 
now 765, as against 713 last year. For the same 
grades, Norfolk reported an enrollment of 520, 
Beatrice 657, Fremont 654, York 384, Scottsbluff 
124, McCook 317, Grand Island 653, and Kearney 
566. The per cent of increase over five years 
ago for Hastings 77.3; for Grand Island 40.7; for 
Kearney 68.4; tor McCook 56; for York 49.7; for 
Fremont 71; for Beatrice 37, and for Norfolk 
67.7. Hastings indicated a greater percentage 
of increase over five years ago, than any of the 
schools studied, the increase having reached 92 
per cent in five years’ time. 

The report also showed that the increase in 
the schoo! census for the past five years was 8.2 
per cent. For 1923 the census showed an enroll- 
ment of 3,493, and for 1918 an enrollment of 
3,228, making an increase of 265, or 8.2 per cent. 
The increase in students in the two high schools 
was 49.4 and the increase in the teaching force 
was 16.2 per cent. 

A ten per cent increase has been given to 
all high school instructors at Hartford, Conn. 

At Wilmington, Del., mid-year promotions 
became effective on February Ist. The new 
term opened on February 4th. 

Governor Len Smali of Illinois has ap- 
pointed the members of the Illinois Educational 
Commission, recreated by the last state legisla- 
ture to make a study of the school laws and to 
make a report on proposed changes at the next 
legislative session. Mr. W. W. Lewton has been 
renamed as chairman of the commission. The 
other members are Lottie Holman O’Neill, 
Downers Grove; Gus J. Johnson, Paxton; Wm. 
S. Gray, Coatsburg; H. G. Giberson, Alton, and 
C. M. Thompson, Urbana. 


An appropriation of $10,000 for the estab- 
lishment and ma:‘ntenance of a statistical re- 
search department has been recommended by 
the Illinois State Teachers’ Association. The 
department is to be organized under the board 
of directors of the association and will work 
under the direction of Secretary R. C. Moore. 
An expert statistician will be employed to study 
and to work out Illinois’ educational problems. 

—Mrs. Edith Wright, principal of one of the 
schools at Houston, Tex., has been given a short 
leave of absence to aid in a survey of education 
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MAXWELL’S AIRANLITE DOUBLE ROLL CANVAS SHADES 
(Registered U. S. Patent Office) 
Are the Best and Give the Greatest Satisfaction 
For use in Schools, Offices, Hospitals and public buildings. 
Can also be made of any Standard Shade Cloth. 
Can be mounted inside or on outside of casing. 


Efficient, good looking, economical, trouble-proof and will last for years. 


Can be instantly adjusted. 


Effective THE 


Durable 

Good Looking 
Easily Adjusted 
Cannot Get Out of 


“ADJUST-OR” 
WINDOW SHADE 


(Patent Pending) 

The most efficient ad- 
justable single shade on 
the market. Is simple to 
operate and is effective in 


Maxwell’s School Shades Save Eyesight and Increase Efficiency 
Maxwell’s Aranlite Shade ee a ree 4 
mounted inside casing. firs 

Or 1? iz 


Order 


tion. Operates smoothly 
and easily. Where a sin- 


Makes possible a 
proper circulation of 
air and insures an 
abundant light distrib- cost. 
ution. 


shade. 


cloth. 


Fixtures in both drawings are 
exaggerated in size to show de- 


tails more clearly. casing or jambs. 


Can be obtained from leading School Supply Houses. 


Write for Circulars. 


S. A. MAXWELL & COMPANY 


3636 Iron St. 


For service and quality use Maxwell's 


Dependable Window Shades. 


regulating light and per- 
mitting window ventila- 


gle shade is desired the 
Adjust-or is the 
Yields maximum 
efficiency at a minimum 


Can be made of canvas 
or any standard 


Can be mounted 
of casing or on outside of 


Chicago 


ideal 


shade 


inside 











in Texas. Mrs. Wright will assist Dr. George 
A. Works of Cornell University, who has charge 
of the survey. 

High school principals and superintendents 
of South Carolina, meeting in convention re- 
cently at Columbia, adopted resolutions calling 
for a constitutional convention and recom- 
mended changes in the school laws. A com- 
mittee was appointed to present the recom- 
mendations of the association to the governor. 

At Pasco, Washington, the question is 
asked: “Shall girls be allowed to spend from 
fifty to one hundred twenty-five dollars on a 
high school graduation? Shall the commence- 
ment gown be silk or cotton; shall an expense 
limit be set on it?” Superintendent C. H. Lille 
urges that the expense for gowns be kept within 
limits of economy and good taste. 

The Newark, N. J., board of education which 
had decided to drop special studies below the 
seventh grade and reduce the supervisory ser- 
vice to go into effect February 1, has postponed 
the inauguration of the change to July 1. 

—The teachers” association of Paterson, N. J., 
has petitioned the school board to grant each 
teacher during a term a five days’ leave of 
absence without reduction of pay. It is said 
that the granting of the request would increase 
the salary list from $75,000 to $100,000 more 
per year. The board has thus far hesitated to 
grant the request. 

The board of education of Springfield, 
Mass., favors a measure introduced in the legis- 
lature giving school authorities greater powers 
in financial matters, in the construction of build- 
ings and the supervision of janitors. Mayor 
Edwin F. Leonard opposes the measure. “The 
members of the board have enough to do as ad- 
ministrators of the educational end of the 
schools without dabbling with the physical 
operation of the buildings,” he said. The bill 
enumerates janitors. It’s a mystery to me why 
it fails to specify that the school boards shall 
also have control of cleaning out boilers, sweep- 
ing sidewalks and scrubbing floors.” 

-The city solicitor of Wilmington, Delaware, 
has given out the opinion that the school board 
may compel the vaccination of pupils. The law 
provides that the board can take any action it 
deems necessary for the protection of pupils. 





The Illinois Teachers’ Association recently 
accepted a report of the legislative committee 
asking for an increase in the appropriation to 
the state school fund to 25 per cent of the total 
expense for common schools of the state. The 
program if carried out will ultimately yield $25,- 
000,000. 

The school board at Hagerstown, Md., has 
completed plans for the floating of a bond issue 
of $600,000 for the erection of a joint high school 
and the remodeling of present structures. The 
estimated cost of the proposed high school, with 
equipment, is $350,000. 

The school board at Worcester, Mass., has 
adopted a budget of $2,656,200 for operating ex- 
penses during the year 1924. This is an in- 
crease of $322,783 over the last year. Most of 
the increase is attributed to the increases in 
teachers’ salaries which become available in 
September, 1924. 

For the period beginning July first and end- 
ing November 30, 1923, the state of Tennessee 
aided in the erection of 32 modern consolidated 
schools, according to a report of the state edu- 
cation department. The buildings are located in 
the rural sections and represent the union of 78 
one and two-teacher schools. The total cost of 
the 32 buildings, including grounds and equip- 
ment, was $362,235. 

The school board of Spokane, Wash., has 
fixed upon $4,468,450 as 90 per cent of the value 
of school buildings and contents for the basis of 
insurance. The valuation of buildings is 
$4,125,000 and that of contents $343,450. 

—The school board at Wethersfield, Conn., will 
erect an eight-room school, at an estimated cost 
of $80,000. 

Thirteen educators, nine from within the 
school system, and four from the outside, have 
been appointed by President Charles Moderwell 
of the Chicago school board to study school 
management and organization as a solution of 
the seating problem. Those appointed from the 
board are: Hart Hanson, Mrs. W. S. Hefferan, 
William K. Fellows, and Mr. Moderwell. Ap- 
pointees from the educational department are: 
Miss Rose Pesta, president of the Principals’ 
club and principal of the West Pullman school; 
Miss Anise Slattery, teacher in the Wells 
school; B. F. Buck, principal of Senn High 


school; Carl A. Hoffman, teacher in the Lane 
Technical High school, and Ambrose B. Wight, 
assistant superintendent. 

Those named from outside the system are: 
Harris Keeler, director of the Public Efficiency 
bureau; George B. Carman of Lewis institute; 
Mrs. William H. Buhlig, regional director of the 
Parent-Teacher association, and Albert P. Allen 
of the Chicago Telephone company. 

The attention of the commission will be cen- 
tered on these six phases of management: 

Extended school year and day. 

Various devices for utilizing existing space 
intensively, such as the platoon system, Detroit 
plan, and rotary system. 

Varying types of school organization. 

Size of school buildings and districting of 
neighborhoods. 

Community use of schools. 

Standardization of schoolhouse construction. 

The creation of the commission is the first 
attempt of the -present board to relieve the 
school crowding and to establish the whole sys- 
tem on a more efficient basis. Mr. Homer 
Davis, executive secretary of the recently dis- 
banded advisory commission, has been appointed 
to act in the same capacity for the new body. 

The principal function of the commission will 
be the proper expenditure of $22,000,000 in 
school building funds to be available in 1925. 

An extensive building program has been 
undertaken at Melrose, Mass., including the 
erection of two new buildings, an addition to a 
third, and the possible erection of two more 
structures. The cost of the two new buildings 
will be $235,000 and all three structures are to 
be ready by September, 1924. 

Methuen, Mass. The age of entering chil- 
dren in the schools has been raised from five 
years and two months to five years and six 
months. 

—A ruling by the state educational depart- 
ment of Maine sets aside a school election held 
in Long Beach township, Ocean County, because 
the same was not advertised in the newspapers. 
Only four votes were cast when it was discov- 
ered that not sufficient publicity had been given. 

—Ann Arbor, Mich. The budget for 1923-24 
has been fixed at $549,000 or $38,000 higher 
than that of the last year. 
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MOULDING’S 


Permanent Floors 


“Floors That Keep 
Their Promise” 
There is a ‘‘Moulding 
Permanent Floor” for 
your building, wheth- 
er its construction is 
fireproof or frame, 
whether it is being re- 
modelled, or is being 

erected new. 
















Write for samples and 
illustrated booklet No. 
10. 


Thos. Moulding Brick Company 


133 W. Washington St., Chicago, Illinois 
Grand Central Term. Bldg., New York City 















MOULSTONE 


FLOORING 











CONFIDENCE WON BY INTEGRITY 


From the men who know 
No. 5 of a Series 


Additional 
users of Myco 


easstyggeiaadias | Products in- 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS elude the 
SCHOOL DE- 
PARTMENTS 

of: 
| 
} 


WESTERLY RI 


FICE OF SUPERINTENDE 


March 7, 1922 Adams, Mass. 
Bath, Maine 
Athol, Mass 


‘ . Bloomfield, 
Masury- Young ympany . 


N. J. 
60 Roland Street Braintree, 
Mass. 
Charlestown, lass. Brockton, 
Mass. 


Providence, 


Chester, Conn 
Hanover, N. H 
Derby, Conn 
Fall River, 
Mass. 
Fitchburg, 


It gives me pleasure to state that the deal- 
ings of the Masury-Young Compiny with the Westerly 
School Department have been very satisfactory to 
us. We have always found them to be willing to do 
the right thing. We have used their goods now for 


a number of years and have always found them satis- oe 
factory. Mass. 

Hartford, 
Yours truly, Conn. 


Newport, R. I 
>» , "ke 
tay I nares, 


Ww. H. BACON New London, 
Superintendent. Conn. 
Torrington, 
Conn. 
w/a Waterbury 
Conn. 


Myco Spray Oil with a Myco Pneumatic 
Floor Oiler will cut your cost for oiling 
floors and give them a clean, bright ap- 
pearance. Floors will not become greasy 
or dirty because Myco Spray Oil is abso- 
lutely stainless. The Myco Sprayer is of 
strong constructoin and simple to operate. 
Your janitor can do expert work with it. 


At the Department of Superin- 
tendence Meeting in Chicago, 
February 24th-February 28th, our 
complete line will be shown in 
Room E-47, Congress Hotel. We 
cordially invite visiting school 
executives to inspect Myco Brand 
at that time. 


Write for Catalog and Prices 


MASURY - YOUNG COMPANY 


76 Roland St. Boston, Mass. 
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In Schools, and large 
buildings where boiler 
room is below grade level — 





REG.US. PATO 


Telesco 








Model D Electric G&G Telescopic Hoist 
at Mergenthaler-Linotype Co., Brooklyn, 
] F Test showed 78 cans of ashes 
raised and lowered in 1 k. w.h 

















use at 
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Model E Electric G&G Telescopic Hoist in 
Ne 
building), Brooklyn, N ) 


rate of 15° 


York Telephone Co., (main 
Raises ashes at 
tons in 1 k w. h 


pic Hoist 


Offers the most de- 
pendable and most 
economical method 
for removing ashes. 


DEPENDABILITY: 
At the Albany High 
School, Albany, N. Y.., 
a G&G Model C Elec- 
tric Hoist has been in 
continuous use since 
1913 and has at times 
handled “over 1,000 cans 
of ashes during the 
month.” 


DURABILITY: 
At the Finance Building, 
Philadelphia, a G&G 
Model D Electric Hoist 
has been in continual 
use in this large office 
building for 9 years. 
Distance of lift is ex- 
ceptional, being 48 ft. 
from boiler floor to 
grade. 


FLEXIBILITY: 
At the Hotel Grand, 
New York, a G&G 
Model E Electric Hoist 
raised 3500 cans of ashes 
in one continuous oper- 
ation, the accumulation 
following a severe bliz- 
zard. The average daily 
ash removal is_ only 
about 35 cans. 


ECONOMY: 
At the main Long Island 
building of the New 
York Telephone Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., a G&G 
Model E Electric Hoist 
was recently tested for 
current consumption. 
Test showed that ashes 
are raised at the rate of 
151% tons (296 cans) in 
1 k.w.h. costing $.0348 
or 85 round trips for one 
cent. The Bell Tele- 
phone System uses 99 
G&G Hoists in its vari- 
ous buildings. 
These are only a few 
instances of G&G ash 
removal performance. 
G&G Hoists are made 
in various models to 
meet the needs of all 
kinds of buildings. 
For instance, G&G Ash 
Removal Equipment is 
in use in 924 schools, 
313 banks, 119 hospitals, 
etc. 


Write for booklet No. 190 





GILLIS & GEOQGHEGAN 


551 West Broadway 


New York 
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Difference 


Knapp Flush Metal Trim is differ- 
ent. Knapp Metal Window Trim 
and Knapp Metal Base fit flush with 
the plastered wall so that dirt and 
filth cannot collect in crevices and 
corners. Angles and corners are 
coved and rounded. 


This makes a cleaner, more sanitary 
school, and makes maintenance 
costs lower as well. 


Write for full information, specifi- 
cations and details. 


KNAPP BROTHERS MFG. CO. 


2419 West Fourteenth Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





FLUSH DOOR CASING - CONCEALED PICTURE MOULD 
BULL NOSE METAL CORNER PROTECTOR 
FLUSH WINDOW TRIM FLUSH COVE BASE 
FLUSH CHAIR AND BED RAIL 


OT ARRAN i ANN 








UNIFORM 


DISTRIBUTION 
OF FRESH AIR IN 


SCHOOL AUDITORIUMS 


WITH 
KNOWLES 
NOTCH TYPE AIR DIFFUSERS 


The Knowles Notch Air Diffuser is a proven 
device, which assures the comfort of the audi- 
ences in the balcony as well as in the lower 
floor. 


Fresh air, warm or cool, is distributed with 
perfect uniformity throughout the entire audi- 
torium, by adjusting the caps of the diffusers 
and when properly adjusted, the device is locked 
so that it cannot be tampered with. 


Made of Cast Iron from 4” to 10” in diameter. 
Knowles Notch Air Diffuser can be easily ad- 
justed in recessed notches which cannot slip 
Lugs for either wood or .ncrete floor anchor 
age 


Knowles Notch Air Diffusers are 
standard equipment among architects 
today, and offer a solution to their 
auditorium ventilation problems 

Full size prints and booklet on request 


— Knowles Mushroom Ventilator Co. = 


202 Franklin St., New York, N. Y. 
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ASHBY HIGH AND GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
and 
NORTHBOROUGH HIGH SCHOOL 


Haynes & Mason, Architects 


HE above schools are equipped with 

PEERLESS HEATING AND VEN 
TILATiNG UNITS because they provide 
for each room a unit exactly proportioned 
to the needs of that room and containing 
within itself and within the room all the nec 
essary elements of flexibility to meet chang 
ing demands of weather conditions. The 
heating and ventilating effect is absolutely 
positive and produced as perfectly in a room : 
that is seldom used as in one that is in con- : 
tinuous use. One room may be naturally 
colder than another. The Peerless System 
of Units alone makes it possible to maintain 
the right temperature in each room regard- 
less of its exposure. 











Each Peerless Unit being entirely inde- 
pendent of every other, the operating ex- 
pense is per room, and proportional to the 
demands of that room per unit of time, and 
less than cost of operation of any other me- 
chanical system of heating and ventilating. 





PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CO., INC. 
437-439 West 16th St. New York, N. Y. 
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The National System | 


AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 











Apparatus for the control 
of temperatures can not be 


of delicate construction. Na- 
tional Apparatus is neither 
complicated nor delicate. The 


thermostat is placed in a 
convenient position on the 

wall of the room to be con- 
| trolled, and has an accurate 
thermometer mounted on the 
| exterior. In the National 
} System ef Temperature Reg- 
| ulation the control of valves 

and dampers centers in the 
thermostat or regulating de- 
vice. All equipment is th« 
simplest in construction that 


can be designed. It has no 
| auxiliaries and complicated 
\| devices. It also is rugged 


and strong, built to last for 
many years, and to give serv- 
ice day after day during this 
period. 





The National 
Thermostat 


The National 
throughout the 


System is 
United States and Canad1. A 
list of installations will be sent on request and 
we invite your tnvestigation 


The Thermostat 


installed in schools 
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Complete 
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2301 Knox Ave., 











National Regulator Co. 


Offices in principal cities 


Chicago, IIl. 
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HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


(Achievement Standards of High School Students 

The school board of Fairmont, W. Va., has 
recently compiled a set of ach.evement standards 
which are intended to govern the progress of 
high school students, and to fix a penalty for 
failure to meet the conditions stipulated. The 
achievement standards have been embodied in a 
four-page folder which has been favorably re- 
ceived throughout the state and has produced 
fine results among the students. The standards 
which have been evolved to fill a distinct need, 
are enumerated as follows: 

1. Hereafter the parent, or guardian, of eveiy 

incoming student of the Fairmont High School 
must state in writing what course of study he 
wishes such student to pursue; that he state, 
also, in writing what plans he has for the fur- 
their education of such student when the high 
school course shall have been finished. That 
every parent be urged to keep in touch with the 
progress of his child in school, to cooperate with 
the school in matters of attendance, home study, 
conduct or otherwise. That he see to it if pos- 
sible that the dominant interests of his child are 
his school studies; that his energies be not dis- 
Sipated in outside activities but conserved so as 
to be able to do high grade school work. 
_2. Any student attending high school who 
fails of promotion in two or more subjects in 
any term’s work, shall be admitted for the next 
semester on probation only; the condition of the 
probation being that if in any month during the 
probation period the student shall fail in two or 
more subjects, he shall thereby forfeit high 
school privileges for at least the remainder of 
the semester concerned. In case such a student 
be later readmitted to the high school it shall 
be under the same probation terms that gov- 
erned his retention after the first failure that 
required admission on probation. 

5. Any student who may for the second time 
be debarred from attending high school because 
of failure to meet the conditions stipulated 
above. shall forfeit the privilege of attending 
the Fairmont High School. not only for the re- 
mainder of the semester in which such failure 
but for not less than one full semester 
‘eafter. 

1. Any student may be exempt from these 
Provisions, only when satisfactory evidence shall 
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Wuy UsE MARBLE? 


ARBLE is a product of Nature’s 
Laboratory, produced only under 
highly specialized conditions. 


Among the rocks available and suit- 
use as 
Marble Alone, in beauty of texture and 
coloring, stands next to the Precious 


won 
storehouses in remote places, only at the 
cost of much labor, treasure, and even 


should be highly prized and not too 
lightly won. 


ALABAMA MARBLE CO. 


Main office and plant: 
Gantt’s Quarry, Alabama. 


Producers of all grades of Alabama Marble. Manufacturers 
and Contractors for interior marble work in Any Kind of 
Marble. Inquiries for prices and estimates should be addressed 
to the Sales Department, Birmingham, Alabama 
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building materials, 


a 


from Nature's hidden 


Nature made sure that it 


Sales Department, 
1701 Avenue A, Birmingham, Alabama. 
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have been given to high school authorities that 
his failure was primarily due to circumstances 
beyond his control and for which he should not, 
therefore, be held responsible. 

5. No one of these provisions shall operate 
to the exclusion of a high school student until all 
the facts have been discussed in a personal con- 
ference between the parent, or guardian, and the 
high school principal. 

6. A student on probation shall be ineligible 
to participate in any type of extra-curricular 
activity which requires any considerable time, 
such as the participation in school plays, 
athletics, literary contests, and such other activ- 
ities which may interfere with regular classwork 
or home study. 

7. The provisions of the foregoing will be 
applied to the fullest extent that is consistent 
with the requirements of the compulsory educa- 
tion laws of the state. 

Worcester, Mass. The four high schools of 
the city have organized with all first-year stu- 
dents in afternoon sessions. The sessions are 
from one to five, with the morning hours free for 
the upper classes. 

The Richwood High School, at Richwood, W. 
Va., has increased the number of volumes in its 
library through the observance of a “book day.” 


By this means some two hundred books were 
added to the library’s supply. The parent- 
teacher association was especially helpful in 


promoting a campaign for funds to meet the 
cost of a trained librarian. A penmanship 
supervisor has been employed to work with the 
teachers in the grades. 
GOVERNOR PINCHOT ON PENNSYLVANIA 
EDUCATION 

The chief executive of Pennsylvania, who dif- 
fered with Dr. Thomas E. Finegan and dropped 
him from the position of state superintendent, 
addressed the Pennsylvania state educational 
association recently and voiced his interest in 
the cause of education. His address assumes 
some impgrtance not only because he was the 
storm center of a great state school controversy, 
but because he is a statesman of remarkable 
force and ability. We present the following 
extracts from his address: 

“Pennsylvania will take no backward step in 
education. That is a matter of course but it is 
not enough. Pennsylvania must go thought- 


fully, intelligently, vigorously forward. The 
best is none too good for the school children of 
this commonwealth. 

“First of all, we must have a single unified 
system of public schools in Pennsylvania of 
which the department of public instruction at 
Harrisburg shall be the real head, exercising 
the powers and giving the help that are implied 
in such a head. If it falls to the level of a mere 
clearing house and bureau of suggestions, it will 
have failed. On the other hand, if it becomes a 
centralized machine, absorbing the proper func- 
tions of the individual localities, then equally 
it will fail. In the last analysis, our progress 
in education depends, more than on any other 
single thing, upon the interest, initiative, and 
direct participation of each local community in 
its own school affairs throughout the common- 
wealth. 

“Four things are necessary for the success of 
the public school system of Pennslyania. 

“The first is a sound advancing modern plan 
will full provision for meeting the changing 
needs of the situation. 

“The second is an adequate equipment of 
schoolhouses and all the material of instruction. 

“The third is a corps of teachers thoroughly 
and soundly trained, adequately paid, and effec- 
tively stimulated to continuous self-improve- 
ment. 

“The fourth, and the most essential of all, is 
convinced and enthusiastic public support for 
the foregoing three. To be effective, such sup- 
port must include financial backing as well as 
general approval of existing policy. 

“We must have, in other words, the best ob 
tainable system of public schools, a satisfactory 
place in a satisfactory school for every child of 
school age in Pennsylvania, a competent teacher 
in every schoolroom, and a body of parents and 
local school officials who understand what the 
school system of the state is trying to do, and 
who believe in it and stand behind it. 

“In securing and applying such a system, the 
state itself must play the principal part. I do 
not favor any plan which puts the state in the 
position of a mere inspector of schools. In any 
such unified system as ours there is need of 
leadership on the part of the state working out 
in competent assistance and advice. Many of 
the richer city school systems now provide for 
just this sort of help within their own borders. 
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Use the 
Norton 

Liquid 

Door Closer 
with 
Hold-Open 
Arms 

and do away 
with door stop 
on bottom 

of door. 









Ist. 


absolute quiet—no latch necessary. 


3rd. The Hold-Open Device connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is automatic, a child can operate it 
—just a push or pull on the door is all there is to do it. 
Does away with door stop, hook or strap to hold the 


door open. 
Every school-room should have one. 


Service:—We have expert service-men on call, free of 


charge. 
Price:—The price is right. 
Send for a representative. 


HY Is The NORTON 
Closer With Hold- 

Open Arms tke Best Suit- 
ed for Schoolhouse Work? 


closed with a uniform 
speed, which gives the 
pupils a chance to go 
through a door with- 
out getting caught or 
injured. 

2nd. 
speeds, the speed at 
the latch can be set for 











The doors are 


Having two 





Adaptability is 
one of the out- 
standing fea- 
tures of the 
DeVilbiss 
Spray-painting 
System. 


High Speed 


Advantages of .ni1..’¢:. Spray-painting 


One DeVilbiss spray operator does the work of 4 to 5 brush painters. 


This high speed of spray-painting not only effects a substantial 
reduction in labor costs but insures getting your work done in 
considerably less time. 


Additional spray-painting advantages are: 
thorough coating; no spattering and dripping of paint; a coating 


a more uniform and 


with the hiding power of two brushed coats; use of less scaffolding. 
Get the facts—detailed information will be gladly mailed. Address— 


THE DeVILBISS MFG. CO., 268 Phillips Ave.,. TOLEDO, OHIO 








THE NORTON 


Chicago, Illinois. 


DOOR CLOSER CO. 
2900-2918 N. Western Avenue, 


DeVi/biss 





Spray-painting System 








The principle of equality of educational oppor- 
tunity requires that these same services shall 
be available for the favored schools also. 
Accordingly, I have directed that, so far as the 
financial condition of the state will permit, suffi- 
cient funds be set aside to meet the necessary 
and desirable traveling expenses of the repre- 
sentatives of the department of public instruc- 
tion who must get about in order to make such 
services freely available to those who need them. 

“Let me repeat here that my conception of the 
duty of the department of public instruction 
toward individual local schools is emphatically 
not that of arbitrary dictation, but, on the con- 
trary, that of consultation. stimulation, and 
active helpfulness through cooperation and as- 
sistance in the things the local schools cannot 
do for themselves.” 

Governor Pinchot then states that he has 
agreed with Dr. J. George Becht, the state super- 
intendent of schools, upon a survey of the rural 
school situation and then adds: 

“T recognize the advantages of the consoli- 
dated school. But, while I am heartily for con- 
solidation where it is practicable, I recognize 
that the consolidated school is not yet every- 
where a possibility. In such cases every effort 
should be made to raise the one-room school- 
house to the highest point of efficiency. 

“The mere enactment of laws governing the 
schools is not enough. It is often harder to 
enforce them than it is to pass them. I take 
my stand squarely behind the laws relating to 
the preparation, certification, and employment 
of teachers, the standardization of the school 
term, and the compulsory attendance of pupils. 
This administration proposes to do its utmost 
to see that those laws are enforced. 

“Doctor Becht has made his motto ‘Forward 
to the Fundamentals.’ I like it, but I should 
like to go a step further along somewhat the 
same line. I believe that our aim should be 
this: To give whatever is now properly given 
to the most happily situated child in our public 
schools also to the least happily situated child 
in our public schools make public educa- 
tion supply measurably equa! advantages in all 
parts of our commonwealth. 

“Pennsylvania has made proyvress in public 
education—real progress—but we cannot let it 
go at that. We are not yet at the head of the 
states in our common schools. That is where 


less 


we belong, and before we are through that is 
where we are going to be. The man who pro- 
poses to stop short of that place is no friend to 
the school children of Pennsylvania.” 
MOTION PICTURE BOOTHS FOR SCHOOLS 
The school authorities of Newark, N. J., have 
devised a standard for motion picture booths 
for the schools of that city. All new buildings 
will include this type of booth. The specifica- 


tions are: 
1. Size and location of booth will depend 
upon available room for same. Location of 


booth should not be so high above level of space 
where screen is to be hung as to produce a key- 
stone effect. Minimum size should not be less 
than 12’ long, 8’ wide and 9’ high with ventilat- 
ing fan in center of ceiling with controlling 
switch at side of booth. Two 8” by 12” regis- 
ters should be in front of booth to aid in ventiJa- 
tion. 

2. There should be conveniently located in 
the booth a switch to control light in booth and 
a switch to control lights in auditorium. 

3. One opening for machine will be sufficient 
if the equipment has a stereopticon attachment. 
This opening should be approximately in center 
of booth 15” wide, 8” high, and 3’ 6” above 
floor of booth. Observation port should be 3” 


to right of machine opening 4’ 6” above floor 
of booth and 12” high and 6” wide. There 


should be doors to these openings of fireproof 
material with devices for raising and fastening. 

4. A No. 6 wire on 110 V. current should run 
from line entrance to booth through conduit to 
wall switch box located on rear wall of booth 
most accessible to machine. Wall switch box 
should contain a 60 A. cartridge fuse block with 
knife switch and running from this a 30 A. plug 
fuse block with No. 10 or No. 12 wire for lamp 
and a 6 A. plug fuse block with No. 16 wire for 
motor. These wires for lamp and motor should 
run from wall switch box to ceiling or floor 
through metal conduit and thence to machine 
in center of booth about 4’ back of machine 
opening. If conduit drops from ceiling it should 
end a foot above floor; if run along floor, it 
should end a foot above floor. This wiring is 
for the Mazda 900 Watt, 30 V. 30 A. lamp, 
which is the source of light for motion picture 
equipment in the Newark schools. 


CHATS DURING RECESS. 

‘Miss Helen Clark, a pretty, bobbed-haired 
young school teacher in Secaucus, New Jersey, 
was put on two months’ probation by the school 
board not to smoke cigarettes.”—News Item. A 
commentator now wants to know who will watch 
the young lady and see that the probation is 
rigidly enforced. Dorothy Scholze of Orient, 
New Jersey, another cigarette-puffing school- 
marm, was simply fired by the school board. 

Some towns do have school troubles. At 
Loyal, Wis., the principal gave a student a 
bloody nose. Thereupon the students drove the 
principal from the school and the _ teachers 
threatened to go out on a strike if he came back. 
The town then turned him out by a vote of 103 
to 24. And now the principal sues for his pay. 

Teachers claw coiffures. (Newspaper head- 
ing). At Lake Forest, Ill., two teachers 
clinched in an argument as to how a Christmas 
entertainment should be presented. The pupils 
who witnessed the contest in which “the teachers 
clawed each other’s coiffures” were unable to 
pick the winner. 

At an Indianapolis, Ind., school board meet- 
ing, a member called another a liar. Then fisti- 
cuffs followed. Blows came fast and furious. 
The fight was a draw. One of the fighters goes 
out of office, hence peace is assured. That school 
board ought to publish a sporting edition of its 
annual report. 

The Million Dollar Teacher. (Headline.) 
After reading the article you will wonder what 
it is all about. The most we could get out of it 
was that there are teachers who earn a million 
dollars a year but fail to collect their salary. 

“When the cat’s away, the mice will play.” 
President Burton was absent from the board 
meeting at Mount Vernon, N. Y., when a mouse 
ran up the trouser leg of Trustee Pennington. 
The local newspaper reported that “the trustee 
caught the mouse, and after putting him to rest, 
returned to the board rooms and laid him on his 
desk where he reposed in state until the close 
of the meeting. Mrs. Purdy, the board mem- 
ber, believed that a mouse trap should be in- 
stalled.” 


—Peoria, Ill. Fencing of school property has 


been decided upon following complaints of resi- 
dents that damage had been done to their prop 
erty by students. 
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Can You Write With Your Fingers 
on Your School Room Walls? 





Type U-2 Midwest Filter Cell 
For General 
Ventilating Problems 


Most school rooms give visual evidence of the 
amount of dust in air. Even a few days after clean- 
ing you can probably write legible words with your 
finger on the walls of your schoolrooms. 


Try it! 

That such conditions are unsanitary is beyond ar- 
gument, especially when the nature of the dust is 
considered. 

This dust, dirt and bacteria can be kept out of your 
schools by Midwest Air Filters. They are the only 
equipment on the market that will catch and hold 
dust and dirt without excessive operating and up- 
keep costs. Midwest Air Filters do not clog up, and 
are practically everlasting. 

Don’t you think it would pay you to investigate the 
means of eliminating conditions that make black- 


Write Department boards of your school room walls? 


F-11 for the Mid- 
yest Filter Date os P ; ; 
Book Every Midwest Installation Has Made Good.” 
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|, Downs, IUinois, A. L. PILLSBURY, Architect, Bloomington, Illinois 


Don’t Speculate on Water Systems 


Dependable, durable service is the character of performance you will 
demand of your water system. 


The name Leader on a water system means—dependability. For 20 years 
Leader has been building water systems. Because of the quality of ma 
terials, the perfection of the mechanical partsina Leader unit, there is 
no guess work as to its durability or dependability. 

Leader Systems in country schools, homes and estates or isolated fac- 
tories all over the country are constantly building the reputation that 
comes from complete satisfaction. 

Leader’s staff of engineers are at your service to help you solve your 
water problems. Investigate Leader before you decide on any water 
System. This precaution will prevent possible disappointment because 
under the Leader guarantee—you must be satisfied. 
] . ° . 
Note to Architects and Engineers: We will gladly send you copy of 
Pumping Engineer” if you request it on your stationery. 
Leader Tanks and Eauipment for Water, Air and Oil 
ee ee ee ee ee ee 
LEADER-TRAHERN CO., Decatur, I/linois 


New York Plants: Decatur and Rockford Chicago i 


Kindly send me catalog and full information on Leader Water Systems 
t for Schools and Isolated Properties. 


J Name isis iieedameaes . , eee = 


peianite a.sby. § 


Gentlemen; 


j Address 
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Standard Conveyor Installation, at Chittenango 
School, Chittenango, N. Y. 


Seldom Used— But, Oh, 
When It Is Needed— 


On duty day in and day out, year in and 
year out, a school fire escape is an un- 
considered and little thought of piece of 
equipment. 

B-U-T, 


important thing in the world. To empty 


when it is needed, it is the most 


a school in a few minutes, regardless of 
size, without the loss of a single pre- 
cious life—that is the duty ot a good 
fire escape. 
Standard 


Conveyor fire escapes are 


safer, more dependable, and quicker 


than any other. And their cost (if cost 
can enter into so important a matter) 


is amazingly small. 


Catalog “A-2” 
and will be sent promptly, without 


tells all about them, 


cost, upon request. 








CONVEYOR COMPANY. 








General Office and Plant, 
North St. Paul, Minn. 


“Brown-Portable” Products Plant, 
North Chicago, Illinois 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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Immediate 
Housing Relief 


IRCLE A SCHOOLS can 

be erected within five to fif- 
teen days after delivery. They 
are substantial in construction, 
well insulated against heat and 
cold, well lighted, comfortable 
and attractive. 
They meet housing emergencies 
and give to the school a flexibil- 
ity and elasticity and a much- 
needed latitude in planning for 
future needs. 


They thus solve one of the most 
difficult problems of school 
authorities -- that of knowing 
how, when and how extensively 


to build. 


Write us for catalogue of Circle A 
Schools, giving full description of 
their many exclusive construction 
features, with illustrations, plans, etc. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


A Subsidiary of the Alexander Lumber Company 


614 Neil Street Champaign, IIlinois 


CIRCLE A 
PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 


Made by the Makers of Circle A Portable Bleachers 








ON EXHIBITION AT THE 
CONVENTION OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF SUPERINTENDENCE, N. E. A. 





























THE 
POTTER TUBULAR FIRE ESCAPE 


Will be shown during the com- 
ing convention of the Department 
of Superintendence, N. E. A.,, at 
Chicago. Do not fail to visit 
room E. 70, at the Congress Hotel. 
See for yourself the reason why 
school officials, fire departments, 
ind safety commissioners indorse 
and specify the Potter ‘Tubular 
Fire Escape as the real safety fire 
escape for schools. This fire 
escape has been giving service to 
hundreds of schools in actual 
emergency cases, for years. 


POTTER MANUFACTURING CORP. 
1307 Farnam St., 
Omaha, Nebr. 


1862 Conway Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 









































Dollars and Sense 


Gravity, Mortise and Horizontal Rim 





PANIC EXIT LOCKS 


are GOOD SECURITIES to invest in. 


Safety 


They are Safeguarding 
human lives throughout 
the land. 


Yield 


100% Safety 
100° Satisfaction 
100% Saving 


Market 


“Smith’s Improved” 
Panic Exit Locks are in 
Universal Demand. See 
your Hardware Jobber 
or Order Direct. 











FRANK F. SMITH 
HARDWARE CO. 


79 Clay St., 
Newark, N. J. 


Write for Catalog No. 20. 
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International School Busses 
for Safe, Low-Cost Passenger Transportation 


It is an outstanding fact that in the localities 
where the consolidated school idea has pro- 
gressed farthest there are the most Interna- 
tional School Busses in use. 


Internationals stand the test of close scrutiny 
before purchase, and hard, continuous service 
in daily use. Also, the line iscomplete. The bus 
shown below is a very popular model. 



















This is because 
beatable. 


It is 


rigidly built, with airplane plywood panels that 
are light and strong. This bus can be furnished 
in cross-seat or side-seat style. For dependable, 
economical transportation, this model is un- 


Large-capacity chassis can be furnished com- 
plete with bodies up to 35-40 passenger sizes. 
For schools desiring deluxe equipment, the 
International Speed Sedan (12-15 
passenger capacity) furnishes the 
utmost in luxurious transportation. 

The regular International Mo- 
tor Truck dealer will give you de- 


tails as to price, equip- 
ment, and design of all 
International School 
Busses. Or write to 
the address below for 
complete information 
if you prefer. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


606 S. Michigan Ave. Incorporated 


——— 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE MANAGEMENT OF SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES. 

Mr. Samuel Gaiser, superintendent of sup- 
plies for the Newark, N. J., board of education, 
in the Newark School Bulletin, offers a_ brief 
outline of the operations employed, and of 
some of the conditions that pertain to the pur- 
chase and delivery of school supplies, which 
should prove of interest to school people gen- 
erally. He writes: 

“The volume of school business in this coun- 
try, aside from the strictly professional ele- 
ments, is tremendous, and it might excite our 
imagination if we should undertake to guess 
what the result would be if all the school dis- 
tricts in the country should order even a half 
year’s supply all at one time. Some who have 
an idea that because they can buy a small 
quantity of certain material in a local store, 
there ought to be no difficulty in filling school 
orders promptly, seem to be unaware of the 
fact that no store in the city carries the 
quantity on hand of some of the material that 
one-tenth of the schools require. In many 
instances large quantities of certain materials 
must be carried in stock involving the problem 
of anticipating school needs sometimes to the 
extent of a year in advance. The factor of 
market conditions with respect to quantities 
and prices must be taken into consideration. 

“The supply department received approxi- 
mately 10,000 requisitions from the various 
using agencies in the system during the last 
school year, and a considerable quantity of 
these requisitions contain a large number and 
variety of items. Careful supervision of these 
requisitions is required in order to secure the 


best results from the standpoint of economy and 
efficiency, and at the same time avoid exceed- 
ing both the general and school appropriations. 
Some systematic method must be followed in 
handling this volume of business, otherwise 
chaos would soon prevail. School needs must 
necessa be anticipated to permit a reason- 
able time for purchase and delivery plus con- 
siderat for trade conditions previously re- 
ferred to. The delays involved in complying 
mat restrictions are also an important 
act 


SO he problems that may be of interest 
rebinding books. In the first place 


is t} 





this work could be facilitated by more careful 
supervision in the schoolroom to the extent at 
least of not allowing a book to go too far be- 
fore it is returned for rebinding. This applies 
particularly to the larger and more expensive 
books. Then again just imagine that 40,000 
old books have been dumped on your office 
floor to be counted, sorted, put in sacks and 
carted to the freight yard for shipment to the 
bindery, at the same time keeping the lot from 
each school separate from the others. The 
bindery gets them and must go through pretty 
much the same process. At the same time it is 
getting thousands and thousands of books 
from other school districts. There results a 
temporary congestion, or there is an unex- 
pected shortage of experienced labor, or pos- 
sibly some of the machinery is out of repair. 
Consequently, there is delay that was not an- 
ticipated, and inconvenience to the schools is 
a natural sequence. Experience acquaints us 
with the probabilities. Therefore, the schools 
are almost invariably allowed a sufficient mar- 
gin of usable books to tide them over during 
an emergency. It is therefore suggested that 
the book supply particularly be given special 
attention. In any case let this brief outline 
serve its purpose by securing a more efficient 
service from all concerned.” 

RURAL SCHOOL CONSOLIDATION AND 

TRANSPORTATION. 

The details of the conference, called early in 
the year by the United States commissioner of 
education, on the subject of rural school consoli- 
dation and transportation has just been made 
public. Some twenty-three states were repre- 
sented. 

The plan of the conference provided for dis- 
cussions on three phases of the subject: 

1. The training of administrators and 
teachers for consolidated schools. 

2. How shall we determine what constitutes 
an adequate unit of support and a reasonable 
unit of territory for a consolidated school. 

3. How shall we arrive at a uniform termin- 
ology or at least, at a general understanding of 
the terms used in a study of centralization in the 
states. 

The discussions in the first topic brought out 
the general fact that teachers should be ade- 
quately trained and that these should be under 


leadership having a full grasp of the rural school 
problem in all its modern phases. 

The second topic was discussed by a number 
of educators. E. E. Ramsey held that the unit 
of support and administration should be deter- 
mined in the light of the (1) density of popula- 
tion, (2) taxable wealth and (3) transportation 
consideration. 

Another speaker, M. L. Smith of Kansas, held 
that in fixing the unit of a consolidated school 
district the following conditions must be ob- 
served: 

“The district should not be so large in extent 
that children will have to ride more than one 
hour to reach the school. In western Kansas we 
transport children 15 miles in an hour, while in 
eastern Kansas it is not necessary to go farther 
than six or eight miles from the center. One 
bus will transport 28 to 35 children at a total 
cost of $57 to $60 per month. We recommend 
district ownership of the busses. 

“The school district should have a taxing 
valuation of not less than $1,500,000. It 1s 
better to have $2,000,000 to $4,000,000. The tax 
rate should not go higher than ten mills. 


“Care should be taken in organizing a district 
that the district being organized does not en- 


croach upon the territory of another consolida- 
tion center. 


“The long hauls should, if possible, cross the 


district north and south on account of danger of 


the drifting snow blocking the east and west 
roads. 


“In conclusion we may repeat that there can 
be no definite unit for even one State. The unit 
must be decided upon after carefully studying 
the locality. In general our rules are: 


“Enough taxable property in order that the 
tax rate may not be exorbitant. 


“Enough children to organize a good graded 
school. 


“The right kind of organization with qualified 
teachers and adequate transportation. 

The discussion of the third topic did not lead to 
any definite conclusions. The “consolidated 
school” means the successor to the old time one 
room school. Some suggested the dropping of 
the term “consolidated” and substituing there- 
fore the “modernized rural school.” 
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at the same time increasing the area of the classrooms. 
They provide ample room for pupils’ clothing as well as 
being thoroughly ventilated. The disappearing doors 
operate easily, are out of the way when open and may 
be provided with blackboard surface, if required. 











Established 1876 


Send for 40-page descriptive catalog No. 14. 

















The J. G. WILSON Corporation 
11 East 36th Street, New York City 

















| School 
Hygienic, Space-Saving | Fences 


School Wardrobes Strong—Permanent— Practical pee. 5128 


Afco Chain Link Fence has proven it- trance Gates for 


ILSON Disappearing Door Wardrobes save in self superior at every point for School, the street line 
cost of construction, by eliminating cloakrooms, Playground and Athletic Field Enclo- sometimes make 


sure. It affords complete protection 
at a reasonable cost. Standardized con-  5ut decreasing the 
struction, easily adaptable to any indi- protective value. 
vidual requirement. 


Write for catalogue 210. — ea 
f f 


| American Fence 

| Construction Co. 
130-132 West 34th Street, 
NEW YORK 


a more dignified 
appearance, with- 




























Supt. E. C. Hartwell of Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
elected a member of the executive board of the New 
York State Teachers’ Association 

Supt. M. H. Hanna of Salem, 8S. D., died in December 
of an attack of pneumonia Mr. Hanna was a gradu 
ate of Yankton College and had held various superin 
tendencies in the state 









Mr. O. J. Jones, formerly superintendent of schools 
at Princeton, Ky., has accepted the position of chief 
assistant in the office of the new state superinte ndent 
of publie instruction 

Mr. John A. Dempsey, principal of the high school 
at Olyphant, Pa., has been elected superintendent of 
schools to succeed the late M. W. Cummings 











Mr. Bert B. Hansen, of Seattle, Wash., has been 
appointed principal of the high school at Roslyn, suc 
ceeding Miss Eva Packwood 

Mr. Arthur D. Wright, head of the educational 
work at Dartmouth College, has been engaged to teach 
in the summer school of George Washington Uni 
versity, Washington, D. C 

Mr. L. H. Hubbard, superintendent of schools for 
the past twenty years at Belton, Tex., has accepted the 
office of dean of students at the University of Texas, 
Austin. 

Mr. M. E. Ligon, principal of the high school at 
Ashland, Ky., has been appointed professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Kentucky. Mr. Ligon suc- 
ceeds Mr. McHenry Rhoads, who has been elected state 


















superintendent of public instruction. Mr. Ligon is a The school board of Highland Park, Mich., held a 
graduate of the University of Chicago and has had special session on December 18th, at which resolutions 
wide experience as a teacher, principal and superin were adopted on the death of Mr. Caleb S. Pitkin. 

tendent. Mr, Pitkin was a member of the board from 1913 





Mr. Leon O. Smith, assistant superintendent of until the time of his death, and for the last nine years 
schools at Omaha, Neb., has been appointed to the has served as secretary of that body. The period of 








summer session faculty of the University of Wash his incumbency covered the years of greatest growth 
ington at Seattle. Mr. Smith will deliver a course of and development of the school system and his long 
lectures on the education of exceptional children experience made his services especially valuable 





At the reorganization meeting of the school board 
of Washington, Pa., held in December, Mr. R. C 
Suchanan was elected president,, and Mr. John 
Griffiths vice-president A complimentary dinner was 





—The high school at Eau Claire, Wis., suffered a 
double loss this year in the death of two members of 
the teaching staff. On September 27th, Principal 
Francis M. Bray succumbed to a cerebral hemorrhage, : 
and on November 28th, Miss Beatrice Sefton of the Siven in honor of the retiring members, Mr. J Ww 
commercial department, passed away from a similar Wallace and Mr. H. H. Linn, who had served for 












cause 3oth were successful in their chosen lines of %everal years 

work and their deaths were heavy losses to the schools The school board at Allentown, Pa., has been re- 

and to the community. Mr. Cc. §S Snyder of Wausau. organized with the election of Mr Harry A Cope as 

succeeds Mr. Bray as principal president, and Mr. L. J. Broughal as vice-president. 
—Mr. H. E. Wolf formerly superintendent of -The school board of Lancaster, Pa., has been re- 





organized with the election of Mr. John H. Wicker- 
sham as president, Mr. Nevin C. Schaeffer as vice- 
president, and Mr. W. J. Coulter as secretary. 





schools at Fairmont, Minn., has become a newspaper 
man at Deer River 






Mr. McHenry Rhoads has been appointed state a eae : 
superintendent of public instruction of Kentucky. He Mr. W. F. Eberle has been reelected as president 


succeeds George C. Colvin who has become superin- of the school board of Altoona, Pa 
tendent of the Louisville and Jefferson County Chil- At Harrisburg. Pa.. Dr. C. EB. L. Keen was fre- 
iren’s Home elected as president of the school board. Four direc- 















tors elected in November took the oath of office at the 
same time 

Mr. John R. Beacham, business manager for the 
schools of Xenia, O., has resigned after a service of 
six years. Mr. Beacham is succeeded by Mr. C. A. 
Waltz 

Mr. William Gordon, of the firm of Trunk & Gor 
don, school architects, died suddenly at the age of 41 
years Mr. Gordon at one time lived in St. Joseph, Mo., 
but had removed to Des Moines some six years ago. 
He is survived by his wife and two children 

At the reorganization of the school board at Shamo- 
kin, Pa., Mr. H. Wilson Lark was elected president, 
ind Mr, W. J. Wiest, vice-president. 

Mrs. Olive Gray France and Mr. H. E. Birkner are 
the new members of the school board at Kent, O. 
They succeed Dr. W. B. Andrews and Mr. H. C 
Longeoy Dr. Andrews was a member of the board 
for fifteen years and Mr. Longeoy for eleven years 

The school board at Pasadena, Calif., has em- 
ployed Mr, L. M. Pratt as clerk, at an annual salary of 
$3,100 per annum, 

Mr. F. M. Towl, Jr., has assumed his duties as 
assistant secretary to the superintendent of schools at 
Cleveland, O. Mr. Towl came to Cleveland from 
Brooklyn, N. Y. He has degrees from Springfield Col- 
lege, Springfield, Mass., Brooklyn Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, and Teachers College, Columbia University 

Some 1600 people gathered in a leading hotel in 
New York City recently to honor Joseph Miller, Jr., 
the secretary of the board of education of that city. 
He has been connected with the department of educa- 
tion for 25 years and was recently honored with the 
secretaryship. Among the speakers who paid tribute 
to Mr. Miller were President George J. Ryan and 
Superintendent William L, Ettinger. In acknowledg- 
ing the distinction accorded him, Mr. Miller, among 
other things, said: “To have merited the confidence 
of men and women of the type of the members of the 
board of education is a reward greater than which no 
one could ask.” 

Mr. William Rowen has been reelected president 
of the board of public education of Philadelphia. This 
is Mr. Rowen’s third term. William Dick was Tre 
elected secretary of the board with the title of secre- 
tary and business manager. Two new members of the 
board who took their seats at this time were the fol- 
lowing: Dr. Laura H. Carnell and Dr. William H 
Ziegler. It should be noted that there is a splendid 
spirit of cooperation between the board and Superin- 
tendent E. C. Broome and the other administrative 
officials 

Mrs. Sallie Heckrotte Demois was elected pres!- 
dent of the board of education of Allentown, Pa. She 
is the first woman to serve Allentown in that capacity. 
The editor of the Call, a local newspaper, says that 4 
better choice could not have been made. “She knows 
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SCHOOL 
Gymnasium and Playground 
Equipment 
Plans and Quotations Submitted. 
Only One QUALITY, the Best 
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CHICAGO 


GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT CO. 
1835 W. Lake St., Chicago 


Ask for Catalog No. 3 





























Portable Schools and 


Gymnasiums 


PRICES SURPRISINGLY LOW 


BUILDINGS THOROUGHLY INSULATED 
DRY AND WARM 


EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH GRADE LUMBER 


Send for catalogue 
and delivered prices 


American Portable House Co. 
601-611 Alaska St. Seattle, Wash. 

















Cloth-Lined 
Metal Weatherstrip 


(For Wood or Metal Windows) 


Test it this way when the 
wind blows hard 


Hold a flaming match to the joint of 
a window equipped with Athey 
Cloth- Lined Metal Weather Strip! 
The flame won’t flicker one bit be- 

cause no draft can 
| get through the per- 
| fect combination. 
: Try this same test 
| On windows equip- 
| ped with other strip 
-you'll see the big 
difference instantly. 














The Athey is the only cloth-lined metal 
weather strip made. It is impossible to fit 
two pieces of metal together tight enough to 
keep out dust and drafts without making the 
windows stick. In Athey strip the metal rail 
runs smoothly and easily in a metal channel 
lined with cloth. No draft or dust or noise 
can ‘‘sneak’”’ through. You can’t suck flour 
through the joint with a vacuum cleaner. 


Write for complete information and prices 


Ahoy Company 


6023 West 65th Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Three classrooms were con- 
solidated to make the Library 
of Newtown High School, New 
York City. Complete standard 
equipment furnished and instal- 
led by Library Bureau. 








Converting old classrooms into a model library 


When plans were drawn for remodeling markable achievement in the conversion of 
the Newtown High School, New York City, old classrooms. 


it was decided to consolidate three old class- 


You, too, may be remodeling or you may 


rooms into a school library. Then Library be erecting an entirely new building. In 
Bureau was consulted and awarded the con- _ either case, Library Bureau’s experience of 


tract for the equipment of the library. 


47 years among libraries is available for 


The new library has now been in oper- YOUFr school library problems. 
ation for several months. Many librarians, One of our library specialists will be glad 
after inspecting it,have proclaimedita to discuss your problems with you. This 
model. Educators have pronounced ita re- _ service incurs no obligation whatever. 


Library furniture 


scwms” Library Bureau ssc: 


Boston Chicago New York San Francisco Los Angeles 
89 Federal St 214 W. Monroe St. 380 Broadway F. W. Wentworth & Co McKee & Wentworth 
39 Second St 440 Pacific Building 


Salesrooms in leading cities in the United States, Great Britain and France 


4 





F 


Standard L.B. school library 
equipment in quartered oak 


Card catalog cases 

Charging desks 

Reading tables and 
chairs 

Unit wood book-shelv- 
ing, walland double- 
faced 

Periodical racks 

Dictionary stands 

Atlas cases 

Display cases for books 

Glass door book-cases 

Vertical units for pam- 
phlets, clippings and 
picture files 

Book trucks 

Exhibition cases 

Bulletin boards 

Lantern slide cases 





School library supplies 





Administrative school rec- 
ords and files for superin- 
tendents, principals, depart- 
ment heads, secretaries, etc. 


LIBRARY BUREAU 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Please send me 1924 edition 
of book No. 814, entitled “School 
Libraries”’: 





the school system from its very foundation,” he says 
Cool calm, collected, intelligent, well-informed and 
resourceful her leadership of the Allentown board 
should prove of the greatest value to the educational 
system of the city.” 


In commenting on the school row at West Consho 


hocken, Pa the Norristown Herald says hese 
school quarrels are unfortunate and have a bad effect 
on the community and on the school system. They 


are more often than not the product of the differing 
viewpoint between professional school administrators 
on the one hand, and the civilian members of the board 
which directs school policy, on the other.” 


Mrs. George R. Lunn succeeds the late Charles P 
Steinmetz, the electrical wizard, as a member of the 
Schenectady, N. Y., board of education 

Mr. W. M. Scott has been appointed clerk of the 
board of education at Marietta, O. The appointment 
is a preliminary to the floating of a bond issue of 
340,000 for new school construction. 

The Associated School Boards and Trustees of 
New York state at their Rochester meeting, elected 
the following officers President, J. Ward Russell, 
Glens Falls, re-elected: vice-presidents, John _ 5S. 
Rogers, Tuxedo; George H. Faulkner, Owego, both re 
elected: and Theodore H. Vought, Freeport; secretary, 
Mrs. E. R. Robertson, Syracuse; treasurer, Stephen 
S. Read, Bath: executive committee, A. C. Rust, 
Poughkeepsie; Mrs. H. C. Baldwin, Oneida; M. M. 
Smith, North Tonawanda; Eugene Quackenbusch, 
Northport; Mrs. F. A. Culkins, Owego. 

The Illinois state board of education has been 
reorganized The new members are Senators Wm. §S. 
Gray, Adams; H. 8S. Giberson, Madison; representa- 
tives, G. V. Johnson, Ford; Lottie Holman O'Neill, 
Du Page; Dean C. M. Thompson of the University of 
Illinois. W. W. Luten of Cicero was retained. 

Charles M. Moderwell, president of the Chicago 
board of education, recently delivered an address be 
fore the Rotary Club of Rockford, IIL, on “Modern 
School Administration.” 

“To serve on a school board is at best a thank 
less task, and a position accepted only by those who 
have a keen sense of public duty and a belief in the 
power of education,” says the editor of the Optimist, 
Selah, Washington. 

—Joseph S. Keating, who served as principal of the 
Turners Falls, Mass., high school since 1915, was 


elected superintendent to succeed James J. Quin, at 
an increase of $500 a year in salary 
—The failure of the Idaho legislature to provide a 
salary for the state cor sioner of education was 
sharply criticized by the ho state teachers’ asso 
ciation A resolution says Among the evils result 
ing from the abolition of t) ilary of the commis 
sioner of education and th ulting temporary 
abandonment of the office, the ciation fears, and 
this fear grows stronger as time by, the return 
of the entire education system, to i nees which are 
political rather than educational.” 
Mr. N. G. Felker, clerk and audit f the board 
f education at Pasadena, Calif., died November, 
ter a long illness During the interim tween his 
d the election of a successor, th luties of 


the position were assumed by Mr. F. W. Martin, busi 
ness manager, and Miss Ardale Dunn, secretary to the 


of education are ©. C, Sharp, J. R. Brown, Howard telligence 
Haven, O. W. Hudson, and Walter Fike 

The state board of education of California consists 
of seven members appointed by the governor for a 


ment test was used as the method of making 
Gate of tan bentd the classification. Against this was checked 

The new members of the Cleveland. Tenn.. board the teacher’s opinion and the results of the in- 
quotient of the pupils. A _ three- 
track course of study has been worked out to fit 
the work of the school to the ability of the dif- 


term of four years. The board appoints three com ferent groups. 


missioners of education, and the supervisors of 
physical education vocational agriculture, teacher 


and such other experts as may come within the limits 
of the board's appropriations The state superin 


during sessions and $10 a day for committee work classification. 

Their actual and necessary traveling expenses are i 

allowed The present board consists of Mrs. O. Shep - Sedalia, Mo., 

hard Barnum, Alhambra: Mrs. Agnes Ray, Oakland; San ~a . we > hich s . " 

Mrs. Elizabeth Phillips, Porterville; George W. Stone, bids for the construction of the high school voted 

Santa Cruz: Stanley B. Wilson, Los Angeles last December. The building will cost about 
Ernest W. Allen has been elected a member of $400,000 and will be completed in April, 1925. 

the Lynn, Mass., board of education A local news The 

paper says: “Mr. Allen has had wide experience in 


Lamar, Colo. A complete reorganization 
training in home economics trades and industries. ot the junior high school has been effected with 
the election of Mrs. J. O. Monahan as principal. 
tendent is the secretary of the board. The members A series of mental tests of pupils above the 
of the board are paid $15 a day for actual service sixth grade has been made as a basis for re- 


corner 


stone for the new Washington 
legislative matters. His services in the legislature School, at Sedalia, was laid on November first. 


brought credit to himself as well as to Lynn. He The building will be completed in April, 1924, 


should prove a valuable member of the school com 


mittee.’ —Millburn, N. J. 
The Teachers’ Interests Organization of New York completed at a cost of $250,000. 


City has placed itself on record as favoring the re- 


“We should help Dr. Ettinger because he is always posture for 


helping the class teacher to get a fair deal He de 


teachers’ cooperation to be reelected.” 
Dr. R. G. Jones, superintendent of schools at 


State Teachers’ Association. Supt. H. C. Dietrich of 000. 
the Ashtabula schools, has been elected a member of 


the executive committes. —An athletic field to cost $10,000 is in pro- 


kitchen work. 


Lebanon, Pa. On January 7th, the board received C€SS of erection at Millburn, N. J. 


proposals for the erection of a twenty-room grade 
school, with auditorium and gymnasium 


fixed the limit of the loeal tax rate at $1925 per $100 now under the direction of school nurses. All 
of assessed valuation. The maintenance tax rate is t 600 o » 2800 pupils registered in the 
78 cents, which is expected to take care of the schools ut © , f the ms — . 
for the present schools in this supervisory district now have 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NOTES. frequent 


—Seymour, Conn. The superintendent has 
requested clerical assistance to relieve him of 
routine office duties. An appropriation will be 
made for the salary of a clerk in the superin- 


tendent’s office. A new high school at St. Louis, Mo., which 
Grand Junction, Colo. The pupils of the was named the “Beaumont” will be named the 
Harding” High School according 


sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth and tenth grades “Warren 


have been definitely classified on the basis of to a resolution passed by the board of educa- 
their educational ages. The Stanford achieve-_ tion. 


health 


G. 


In the first supervisory district of Montgom- 
The legislative act creating the independent district, CTY county, New York, 48 of the 54 schools are 








The school board has received 


A new high school has been 
The classrooms 
election of Superintendent William L. Ettinger. are equipped with the Earl Thompson posture 
Charles Rozelle. president of the organization, said: study desks, which maintain a correct sitting 

i school children. The domestic 
cemben out went heartieat cooperation, and he seeds 40 *C7MCe department is equipped with an improved 
because he does not play politics. If he did play style and arrangement of laboratory desks for 
politics he would be in right and would not need the demonstration cooking, scout cooking and unit 
An addition to the Washington 
Cleveland, O has been elected president of the Ohio School will be built next spring at a cost of $60,- 


supervision by school nurses. 
The district superintendent expects during the 
next year to interest the remaining districts so 
that all of his schools will be utilizing the ser- 
vices of a school nurse. 
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With the dawn of every business day 
more than 71,000,000 


UNDERWOOD 


typewriters go into action-~ 
Speeding the Worlds Business 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO.INC., UNDERWOOD B'LDG. NY. Branches in all Principal Cities. 
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in all Principal Cities. 


COMPLETE TIME SYSTEMS 


For School Purposes | 


On Display At The | 
NATIONAL 
EDUCATION | 
ASSOCIATION 
Convention 
Chicago 
YYSTEMS for 
both large and 
small schools, con- 
sisting of handsome 
Master Clocks, Sec- 
ondaries, Program 
Clocks, 
Gongs. 
With Sales Branch- 
es and Service Sta- 
tions in all principal 
cities, we are iti a 
position to give im- 
mediate attention 
to School Boards, 
Electrical Contrac- 
tors and Architects. 
Write for details and 


THE CINCINNATI TIME RECORDER CO. 


Factory and General Offices 
1733 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Branch Offices and Service Stations 


Bells and 


catalog. 
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LUNCHROOMS IN PITTSBURGH PAY. 
(Concluded from Page 36) 

or steam cooking appliances, counters, tables 

chairs, dishes and the like, or a total investment 

in the ten schools of about $150,000. 

The school board makes the first installation, 
and thereafter the lunchrooms must maintain 
themselves, including all necessary help and 
replacements to equipment. The lunchrooms 
buy their own supplies. 

The ten cafeterias, located in Schenley, 
Allegheny, Susiness, Fifth, Irwin Avenue, 
Langley, Latimer and the South Hills High 
schools, the Teachers’ Training school and the 
North Continuation school, are manned by a 
total of 62 employes, under the direction of 
Mrs. Gregg. 

No order served in any of these schools is 
over five cents. A meat and potato dish is 
served for that sum, or vegetables, cocoa, milk, 
rolls, salads, sandwiches, cake, pie, puddings, 
sherbert desserts, fruit and ice cream. 

A year’s figures disclose that the average 
purchase is two and a half orders, at an average 
cost of 124% cents per meal served to about 
10,000 students and teachers who patronize the 
eafeterias. Of this 121%, cents, it was figured, 
60 per cent goes tor the food itself, or T1 cents; 
25 per cent to all the help involved, adminis- 
tration and other « 
per cent to replacen equipment and 
dishes, or 144 cents, and five per cent as the 
margin on which the business 
52 of a cent. 


or 3¥e cents; ten 


is conducted, or 


The school lunchroom has grown very popu 
lar in Pittsburgh and is considered by the 
principals ideal in so far as that t pupils are 
furnished with a good wholesome warm mea 
at a trifling cost and that it keeps them off the 
streets during the lunch hour. The atmosphere 
at these places is like home, every facility being 
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Save Time and Confusion in School 
with 


Kederal Standard 


School Telephone Systems 


THIS Company brings the experience of 23 

years in the manufacture of Telephone 
apparatus to the special problems of installing 
School Telephone systems. 
ciency of Federal Standard telephone systems 
is known the world over. 


Samples and Complete Quotations to meet your 
requirements will be submitted on request. 


Federal Telephone and Telegraph Company 


The lasting effi- 


HHNIVUNUUUUULUUEAUOEOUOOUOUULEU NSU 


Buffalo, New York. 


AMM 





provided for comfort and satisfaction. Another 
feature of the school lunchroom, as pointed out 
by various principals, is that it does away with 
the necessity of pupils carrying their lunches, 
which are often packed the night before and are 
cold and much harder to digest than a fresh 
warm meal.—J. A. Simons. 

THE EFFICIENCY OF THE PLATOON 

SCHOOL. 
(Concluded from Page 44) 
the standard day divided by the standard day, 
or the per cent of increase in the platoon day. 

3. A saving averaging around 25 per cent 
may be made on instruction and administration. 
This means an average total saving possible of 
20 per cent. 

4. <A gain in efficiency averaging around 25 
per cent may be made on operation and outlay. 
This means an average total possible gain in 
efficiency of 5 per cent. Five per cent, there- 
fore, represents the average efficiency of the 
platoon school. 


SUPT. McANDREW GOES TO CHICAGO. 
(Concluded from Page 50) 

Peter A. Mortenson, who served as superin- 
tendent for several years with acceptable abil- 
itv, has for some time been desirous of retiring. 
The position is an extremely strenuous one, and 
Mortenson wanted to retire before his health 
had broken down, a fate that had befallen sev- 
eral of his predecessors. He leaves the position 
with the good will of his associates, the board of 
education and the general public. 


TWELVE YEARS OF SCHOOL 
VENTILATION. 

(Continued from Page 52) 

The best results are obtained with fan systems 

when the classrooms are served by fans de- 

signed to be used for classrooms exclusively. 

In very large school buildings it is advantageous 





to even further subdivide the classroom fan 
system, using two supply fans for classrooms, 
thus shortening ducts and making possible the 
use of a portion of the building for night school 
without the necessity of operating a large sys- 
tem intended for the entire building. The 
auditorium should always be served by a sepa- 
rate system, and a gymnasium having a large 
visitors’ gallery should have its separate system. 
The exhaust fan units should be divided in the 
same manner as are the supply fans. 

These separate ventilating fans, with their 
incidental equipment, may best be _ located 
within or near-by the portion of the building 
which they serve, and although they are thus 
slightly seattered the limited extent of this 
distribution has not been found objectionable 
in the operation of such installations. 

A “gravity” steam heating system, either one 
or two pipe, is not a proper equipment for a 
school building. Any system in which the same 
amount of heat is supplied to a room in mild 
weather as is applied in severe weather is wrong 
in principle, as in practice, even though the 
period of heat supply be brief. The full amount 
of heat which is supplied by the radiator in 
such a system may be entirely comfortable in 
extreme cold weather but it will cause real dis- 
comfort in mild weather to those near by the 
radiator. Proper temperature regulation can- 
not be secured with the gravity system, and 
overheating results. When the radiator has 
been filled with steam and the steam is shut 
off by the thermostat, the heat given off by the 
radiator while the steam therein is condensing 
and while the iron thereof is cooling, causes the 
room temperature to rise above the point de- 
sired. Only the modern vacuum or atmos- 
pherie steam heating systems, with intermediate 
acting controlling thermostats, should be used 
in school buildings. 


(Continued on Page 135) 
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Lose the Color and You 
Lose All 


Great artists have often expressed themselves in 
black and white. But their paintings in color were 
never intended for translation into monochrome prints. 
And children cannot appreciate the charm of the col- 
ored original by studying these prints without color. 

These facts have long been recognized, and the 
announcement of our new miniature reproductions in 
color for picture study has flooded us with orders. 


Write for prospectus and free samples of these 
color miniatures. They have been adopted by the 
New York City Schools, and by hundreds of other 
cities, large and small. You will need this new mate- 
rial for your next term’s work. Graded from the Ist 
through the 9th grades. 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., INC. 


Gallery D 


415 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 
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Providing New Rooms 


When Needed 


O meet the demand for changes due to increased 

enrollment—new rooms for new classes—larger 
rooms for larger classes— Wilson Sectionfold Partitions 
are suitable. They make it possible to turn one room 
into many, or many into one. Easy to install and 
operate. Adaptable to old buildings as well as new. 
Provide additional blackboard surface. 


. ~ ry Estab’ 7" 
Write for Catalogue No. 14 yr Wat 





The J. G. WILSON Corporation 
11 East 36th Street, New York City 
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Devoe Boxes 


—Save Time 
—Save Money 
—Improve Work 


HESE boxes are made 

in sufficient size to con- 

tain several long-hand- 
led, metal ferruled water color 
brushes. They relieve the 
instructor of the time-wasting 
and annoying work of dis- 
pensing, collecting and caring 
for brushes. 


As each child is made _ re- 
sponsible for his own box, 
more care is exercised and 
much damage and loss 
avoided. 


The box is sufficiently large 
to hold several brushes or to 
store additional colors. And 
the colors themselves are true, 
pure and luminous, lifting 
and blending perfectly. 


DEVOE 


SCHOOL COLORS 


Manufactured by 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
New York Chicago 
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ICTURES are a universal language. 

Schools now using the Bausch & 
Lomb Balopticon are enthusiastic in 
their endorsement of this method of 
educational work. 


Made in models to fit every purpose 
and school budget,—projecting photo- 
graphs and opaque objects as well as 
lantern slides, the Bausch & Lomb 
Balopticon lends zest to classroom 
work and inspires both instructors and 
student body to greater and more ef- 
ficient activity. 


Stimulate classroom work with a 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
BALOPTICON 





Write for catalog and name of 


nearest representative. 








| os | BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
18 <i 635 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Washington Chicago San Francisco London 





SPENCER 
MICROSCOPE 
No. 64 


with side-fine adjustment, 
lever type, is 


An Ideal Instrument 
For High School Use. 


Among its many advantageous 
features are these: 


I. Objective lenses mounted 
directly into the metal 
mount, avoiding the use of 
Canada Balsam to hold them. 


II. Fine adjustment so con- 
structed as to avoid breakage 
of cover glass when focused 
down upon it. 


III. A fool-proof fine adjust- 
ment, with 34 threads of the 
screw always engaged in- 
stead of but one, as in others. 


MICROSCOPE No. 64 B 
with 10X eyepiece, 16m/m and 
4 m/m objective, double nose- 
piece, iris diaphragm. Complete 
in cabinet, $73.00. Discount to 
Schools. 


CATALOG SENT 
ON REQUEST. 


SS 


SPENCER LENS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 

MICROSCOPES, MICROTOMES, DELIN. 

EASCOPES, SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


SPENCER 






































Simplicity — Dignity — Tone 
Combined 
Create Harmony 


Foresight in Purchasing 
Economy in Production 
Create Savings 


Be ne fit 
Your Stage and Your Budget 


Furnish With 


LEE LASH QUALITY SCENERY 


made by 


LEE LASH STUDIOS MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 
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The Triadic Color Scale Chart 


The “slide rule” of color combination. 


A short cut to correct color relations and 
harmony. 

Standardizes color theory and practice by 
principles proven in the life—or death tests of 
color camouflage in the great war. 


Authoritative 


[f you work in color, if you are a teacher or student of 
color, if the proper use of color is a factor with you, 
this chart will be invaluable to you. 


Simple Practical 


Apply for Advisory color service of unique value 


or descriptive booklet, and full information write 
I ; 


Department B, 


TRIADIC COLOR SCALE COMPANY 
1719 K Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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Eight Important Reasons for Selecting the 
NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 


(PATENTED) 
For All Your Textbooks 







ONE: It is made of a single piece of the highest grade stock which is 
tough as cloth, outwearing three ordinary covers. 

TWO: It is cut and folded true and exact. 

THREE: It is easily and quickly adjusted and fastened. 

FOUR: It has broad gluing surfaces of sanitary glue which do not CA 
come loose. 

FIVE: It is absolutely waterproof. 

SIX: It fits snugly and presents an unbroken surface. 

SEVEN: The patented device for adjusting the covers saves much time, 
enabling the pupils to do neat work in fitting the cover. 

EIGHT: Considering its remarkable strength and adequate wearing quali- A 


ties it has no equal in flexibility. 


am 2 
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Your motion picture needs 


filled— 


Here they are—the famous DeVry Portable and 
the new DeVry Super Model—a battery of projectors 
that will fill every motion picture need. 

For short throws up to eighty feet, where porta- 
bility is a big asset, the little DeVty will continue 
to serve the school field as it has in the past. 

But to augment it in those instances where a ma- 
chine is to be used in an auditorium and both “still” 























pictures and motion pictures are to be shown, the 7 
Super DeVry will prove just the projector the school va 
has been waiting for. y 
You should learn more about both P 
NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE models of the DeVry. Check the coupon / ote 
“*The Best Book Cover ever made for School Use.’’ below for the one in which you are inter- 7 Corporation, 


ested and we will gladly send you com- 
plete information. 


MILLIONS of the NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE 
BOOK COVERS ARE SOLD EACH YEAR 
If you are not acquainted with the Neatfit Adjustable Book 
Covers we shall be very glad to send samples for your consid- 
eration. If you call for bids kindly send us your specifications. 


1109 Center St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


7 


4 
Ps Gentlemen: 

Please send me with- 

out obligation complete 

information on ( ) The 


Mail the Coupon for Information 


7 


The DeVry Corporation 7 «vie Eat ted Weer 
e e \ , Fa )The new Super eVry. 
IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 1109 Center Street, | an ee 
Home Office: Syracuse, New York se sh snois / 

New York Office Chicago Office Chicago, Illinois asdeens... 
358 Fifth Ave. 1811 Prairie Ave. / a 

The Neatfit Adjustable Book Cover Will - Organization 

Increase the Life of the Textbook 50% Pid - ene 

ity State 
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(Continued from Page 132) radiator, the wall back of the radiator and the Room thermostats should be located where 














Separate systems of steam mains should be floor underneath may be easily cleaned. The they will be most affected by the average room 
nstalled to serve different portions of the hanging of the radiation is an added cost but temperature, never on the outside wall, as re- 
buildings. The lines supplying the air heating it is well worth the price in view of the cleanli- mote from doorways as possible, and where they 

should be separate from the mains sup- ness resulting. will not be affected by the entering air supply. 
plying the direct radiators, as should be the In some rooms two column radiation must 00d results have been noted when the thermo- 
steam line connecting to the hot water storage pe ysed in order to place the amount of radia- stat has been placed near the exhaust outlet, 
t The mains serving the auditorium should tion required to heat the room in the space and in very large rooms, such as auditoriums, 
netitute an ingepencent eo The offices available. In general the use of the three and good results have been secured by placing the 
. d be separately served. The mains to the four-column radiators should be discouraged, thermostat on the exhaust register face. 
various wings of large school buildings may eee ; ervidors waters .o halls. and similar _ , 
often be advantageously separated. North and except in corridors, entrance halls, ane ie It has been found that thermometers placed 


south sides of a building sometimes served 
by for The 
control of the building thus obtained may also 


are 


separate mains obvious reasons. 


be secured by the use of pneumatically operated 


valves in branch lines, and sometimes with a 
material saving in piping but this method 
should not be employed to the extent that steam 


must be kept in long lines of large piping when 
it to 
portions of the building 


becomes necessary supply heat to small 


only. 


all sec- 


A return piping system common to 


tions of the building may be used where the 
vacuum heating system is installed. 

The direct radiation best serves its purpose 
when placed under the windows. If windows 
occur on two sides of a classroom at least two 
radiators should be used. Single column 
radiation is the most desirable form of direct 
rad n and it is best placed when it is dis- 
tributed under the windows. Standard wall 
type liation is also satisfactory but it is not 
S kept clean. The radiation should be 
hun; ‘om the wall, with at least two inches 
bet wall and radiator and five inches be- 
twe the bottom of the radiator and the floor, 
the of the radiator being at least two inches 
ay ym the window sill. Thus installed the 


spaces where pupils are not required to sit near 
the It to 
rather than to concentrate the radiating sur- 
Hot 


smooth surfaces, give best results, and are re 


is desirable distribute 


radiators. 


faces. water pattern radiators, with 


quired in vacuum heating systems. 
Automatic Regulation 
The use of automatic temperature regulation 
in connection with school building heating and 
ventilating equipment may properly be regarded 
the 
complaint which may be alleged against a heat- 


as essential. Overheating, most serious 


ing and ventilating system, is sure to result 


with the omission of the 


temperature con- 
trolling system. Excessively high temperatures 
are enervating and undoubtedly reduce the 


pupils’ work. The average teacher is too busy 
with her class work to note rising temperatures, 
and temperature variations as great as fourteen 
degrees are frequently noted in the classrooms 
not provided with automatic temperature regu- 


lation. 


As a means of promoting fuel economy alone 
the of 


while. The application of temperature regula- 


use temperature regulation is worth 


tion to the school building heating and venti- 


lating system is almost universal. 


directly against walls are materially affected by 
the of the plaster 
against which the thermometer rests quite as 


temperature woodwork or 
much as by the temperature of the air of the 
room. Temperature regulating thermostats are 
found to be similarly affected. It is recom- 
mended, therefore, that a space of one-quarter 
inch, at least, be maintained between the back 
of the and the face of the 
against which it rests. 


thermostat wall 


The room thermostat should control all of the 
direct radiation in the room and should, in case 
of the individual duct system, also control the 
mixing dampers in the duct serving the same 
room, using that type of thermostat which will 
operate the mixing damper at 
the radiator 


70 degrees and 
Room thermostats 
the on 
radiators in vapor and vacuum heating systems 
should be of the 


at 68 degrees. 


used to operate dampers and valves 


intermediate 


acting type. 
When used to control radiators of a gravity 


heating system the thermostats must be of the 
positive type. 

Duct thermostats, controlling each and all of 
the air heating stacks in the 


desirable 


central heating 


chambers, are highly and even 


essential. 
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Walraven Book Covers. 


PODDOUOAHEEULERUUECOCEROGEDOOUOOGGREEEATIORET EE REEED 


neatness to the children. 


and fasten. 





CHICAGO 





Protect, reinforce and keep your schoo} 
text-books clean. Disease germs are 
carried by books. Safeguard the health 
of the school children by the use of 
The neat, 
tight fit of Walraven Covers on your 
text-books will prompt cleanliness and 


Walraven Covers are simple and easy 
to attach. Instructions are on every 
cover. No glue or paste pot is needed. 
Each cover has flaps already glued, all 
that is required is to moisten flaps, fold 


_ 

Walraven Book Covers will “stand : 

up” and serve you as they are serving 5 

thousands of satisfied patrons every- 5 ECONOMICAL 

where. They will save fifty per cent : EFFICIENT 

school books. : 
on school b : SANITARY 
DURABLE 


BATU ECE LCLLLLCLCLCCCCLCUCUUCLUCULCCULLOLCUCUCULLULCULCLCUCOULCULCULLUL OULU 


PROTECT YOUR SCHOOL BOOKS 


WITH 


swine ZOOK PROTECTION»: youn WALRAVEN COVERS si 


an 


AVAAAAauacnntescuicenacicceciiielt 











Sra 


The Walraven Book Cover is 

attractive 
made of strong Kraft paper, at- 
tractive in appearance and easy 
y to adjust. 


The double corner and back re- 
inforces the Walraven Covers 
where the wear is greatest. It fits 
snugly and stays on. 


The cover with the double cor- 
ners gives double strength where 
the wear comes. 


Double strength where the wear 
is greatest. 


Write us for samples. 


TUEEEOREACOGE EO UEEOCUE ROE ADOLESC ESOC UTEERTEEEEUOEE ERTL SCOEROUEEEEOEETEEEECOE ROPER EDAE ROCHE EER ESOEREDTEREDO REDON ROCA EEOENE 


A. T. WALRAVEN BOOK COVER CO. 


one-piece cover, 
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DALLAS 





A PROBLEM AND ITS SOLUTION. 


(Concluded from Page 55) 


laborers from the Hormel packing plant are 
being fitted for citizenship through an Ameri- 
canization class; in the cafeteria a banquet is 
being served; an adult physical training class 
is using the gymnasium and swimming pool; 
an entertainment is being staged in the audi- 
torium. The Austin school plant is for the use 
of the publie after school hours, and Supt. 
Neveln has seen to it that the people know it is 
there for that purpose. 

This spirit of loyalty and cooperation which 
characterizes the relations existing between the 
Austin community and its schools also marks 
the association of faculty and student body 
within the system. A school council composed 
of five students and three teachers regulates all 
student activities and has even taken over a 
good deal of the responsibility for the discipline 
of the school. Teachers are not required to be 
on hall or cloakroom duty in the Austin High 
school. Student representatives of the School 
Council attend to all that. 

The girls of the senior high school are all 
organized into what is known as the Friendship 
Club. The Inner Circle, as the executive body 
of the Friendship Club is called, is composed of 
ten girls: five seniors, three juniors, and two 
Through the Friendship Club a 
great deal has been done to make high school 
life attractive to all the girls of the school. 


sophomores. 


Austin is fortunate in having in Superin- 
tendent S. T. 
usual capacity for winning the loyal coopera- 
tion of his associates in school and out. He has 
welded the Austin school organization into a 
compact unit; in addition he has found time to 
make himself exceptionally useful in other com- 


Neveln a man who has an un- 


munity activities. 


SAN FRANCISCO SCHOOLS MAINTAINED 
AND REPAIRED BY THE DEPART- 
MENT OF PUBLIC BUILDING 
MAINTEN ANCE 
The publie schools in San Franciseo are 
maintained and repaired by the Department of 
Public Building Maintenance. This depart- 
ment maintains an up-to-date carpenters’ shop, 
a paint-shop, a tin and sheet-metal shop, a 
plumbing shop, and is equipped for doing glaz- 
ing, tile work, locksmithing and all kinds of 
concrete and electric work. The tin and sheet- 
metal shop is equipped with rollers, square 




















(ABOVE)—BUILDINGS THAT HOUSE VARIOUS DE- 
PARTMENTS FOR MAKING REPAIRS IN 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
(BELOW)—INTERIOR OF TIN AND SHEET METAL 
DEPARTMENT. 








shears, brake, drill press, swedges, beading 
machines, ete. 

Each year an appropriation is made for the 
repairs on school buildings. All materials used 
are bought by contract at a unit price after 
competitive bidding. 

Each of the several departments maintains a 
supply wagon for carrying materials and 
supplies from the store room to the crews work- 
ing throughout the city on the schools. 

The store keeper supplies materials to the 
various departments, a requisition card of a 
certain color being used by each department in 
ordering material. In a requisition book is 
entered complete information concerning each 
requisition issued, such as date of requisition, 
date the goods were received, the amount, date 
the bill was returned, number of requisitions, 
number of articles and quantity ordered, quan- 
tity received, date received, car number, esti- 
mated cost and remarks. A stock card system 
also has been installed using the same color 
system. The stock card shows the requisition 
order under which the material has _ been 
ordered, the amount received, amount issued 
each month and balance on hand. 

A monthly inventory is issued to the super- 
intendent of supplies which shows the amount 
used and that remaining on hand in the store 
room, together with an estimate of what will 
probably be required during the following 
month. 





—Mrs. Margaret Hoop, secretary of the 
board at Shelbyville, Ind., has been appointed 
director of the department of women and chil- 
dren of the state industrial board. She suc- 
ceeds Mrs. Luella Cox, who was head of the de- 
partment for six years. Mrs. Hoop became 
secretary of the school board eighteen months 
ago, when she was elected to succeed Miss 
Myrtle Botsford. 
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VITALIZE 


YOUR ENGLISH 


BY USING THE PROJECT METHOD AND THE 
SOCIALIZED RECITATION PLAN. 


You can do it with Deffendall’s new 


JUNIOR ENGLISH COURSE 


For Grades VII-IX. Ten projects to a year. 
Plenty of grammar. 


BOOK I. Grades VII-VIII. 70c. 
BOOK Il. Grade IX. 80c. 


Both in one volume, $1.00 
By P. H. Deffendall, Principal of the Blair School, St. Louis. 





Did you ever see 
A Really Inductive Arithmetic? 
Here it is: 
THE BROOKS ARITHMETICS 


Highly inductive. Socialized classroom method. 


Grades IV-VIII. 


First Book in Arithmetic, Grades IV-VI, 70c. 
Junior High School Arithmetic, Grades VII-VIII, 80c. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., BOSTON 221 E. 20th St., CHICAGO 


| 


$$$ 


























Modern Books on 
the Basal Subjects 


Manly-Bailey-Rickert 
Lessons in English 


Watson and White's 
Modern Arithmetic 


The Kendall Readers 


Bourne and Benton's 
United States History 


D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 





A Message of 
ENCOURAGEMENT 


for You 


Will be found in Suite 1102, Congress Hotel, 
at the meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the N. E. A., Chicago, 


February 24 to 28 


It is an account of the educational accomplish- 
ments of the last half century that will thrill 
you, not only on account of the progress made, 
but also by reason of the possibilities for the 
future that it holds forth. 


In addition to this new book, Then and Now 
in Education, by Caldwell and Courtis, we 
shall have among the other new books at our 
exhibit in Suite 1102, the Schorling-Clark 
mathematics series for junior high school 
grades and an Individual Speller by C. W. 
Washburne of Winnetka. 


Be sure to ask about these books 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York — 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 





























“Train a child to play vigorously and sensibly and you will ingrain 
into his very marrow health habits which will last all his life 
through; and better still, you will also make him into a true socialized 
being, able to work with his fellows.’’—Woods Hutchinson. 


BUILDING 
STRONG BODIES 


By Woods Hutchinson 


a. importance of play and outdoor exercises 
in equipping for successful living is recog- 
nized today as never since the Greek civilization. 
Dr. Woods Hutchinson’s Building Strong 
Bodies, which teaches health training through 
play, is a unique contribution to this important 
field of education. It is the only textbook de- 
signed to show school children how to use play 
and exercise in the out-of-doors in such a way as 
to develop the strong physique and steady nerves 
required to meet the exacting tasks of the present 
day business and social world. 


The book is adapted for Grade V. In the Woods 
Hutchinson Health Series it follows The Child’s 
Day. It may, however, be used separately with 
entire success. 


Questions and Suggestions for the aid of the 
teacher accompany each chapter. 


Illustrated, 00 cents, postpaid. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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An Exhibit 
of Good Books 


F you are interested in “good books’— 

particularly in “books good for children” 
—you are cordially invited to our Exhibit 
during the N. E. A. meeting. You will find 
it in the Congress Hotel, 


Room C-66 
SOME OF THE BOOKS 


The New Barnes Readers, Primer to Book V. 
Our Government, by Davis and McClure. 
Industrial Art Text Books, by Snow-Froelich. 
The Song Series, by Bentley, Lower Grades. 
Assembly Song Books, by Rix, Upper Grades. 
Midway Readers, by Miller and Hughes. 

Ideal Spellers, by Willard and Richards. 

Our Colonial Story, by Eggleston and McClure. 


If you cannot come, why not let us send you 


circulars of these “good books?” 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
1922 Calumet Ave. 


Chicago 


118 E. 25th Street 
New York City 











A Master Maker of Maps 


DR. J. PAUL GOODE, lecturer, teacher, 
and an authority on economic geography, 
is best known as a maker of superior maps. 


GOODE’S SCHOOL ATLAS 


is the result of years of intensive 
work. It is the achievement of a 
great aim—that of making a com- 
plete school atlas, American in 
emphasis, that should aid every stu- 
dent, teacher and citizen in working 
out the vital problems of today. 
The atlas contains over 300 lumi- 
nously colored maps, and a helpful 
index which makes all information 


readily accessible. 


Now on sale. Price, $4.00. 


Rand M‘Nally & Company 


Publishers of Goode’s Wall Maps 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Dept. A-94 























WEBSTER’S SCHOOL 
DICTIONARIES 





Every boy and girl old enough to 
have and read books, should also have 
for convenient reference, one of the 
genuine Webster’s Dictionaries suited 
to his or her school gradin~. 





WEBSTER’S 
SHORTER SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


WEBSTER’S 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


WEBSTER’S 
SECONDARY SCHOOL DICTIONARY 





Descriptive circulars and price lists by 
mail postpaid to any address. 


American Book Company 


Cincinnati 330 East 22nd Street 
Atlanta CHICAGO, ILL. 






































Woodburn and Moran’s 
THE AMERICAN COMMUNITY 
Just Published 


A new text in Citizenship for Grammar and Junior 
High Schools, showing the reasons why things are 
as they are in our local, state, and national govern- 
ments. Intensely interesting in method of presentation ; 
uniquely illustrated. 


Horace Mann Readers 
In the Horace Mann method, every efficient teach- 
ing medium is used; its original system of phonics and 
word-building gives the pupil independence and power. 
Silent reading is stressed, and reading for appreciation 
and for thought. Teacher’s Editions. 


The Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic 


Understanding is the keynote of this series. The 
pupil cannot proceed unless he understands how to 
proceed. He readily learns to do arithmetic “from 
the inside out.” Reviews are frequent, problems nu- 
merous, oral work constant. 


9 . . 
Woodburn and Moran’s Histories 
Nationally adopted because of the freshness and 
vigor of the authors’ style and their unbiased attitude 
toward historical, political, and religious questions. 


The Makers of America—S5th Grade 
Introduction to American History—6th Grade 
Elementary American History—7th and 8th Grades 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


New York 
55 Fifth Ave. 


Chicago 
221 East 20th St. 


Boston 
Tremont Temple 
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Personality and Social Adjustment 


By Ernest R. Groves. 
$1.40. Published by 
New York. 

Personality and Social Adjustment “is writ- 
ten,” as the author states in the preface, “for 
those who have to do with people, especially with 
children.” It proposes to discuss ‘social con- 
duct’ and offer practical directions for the fur- 
thering of conduct. Relative to this purpose the 
discussion takes up the question of impulse and 
social control, the instincts and the complex, 
habit and social continuity, the social signifi- 
cance of fear, anger, sex, gregariousness and 
self-assertion, the emotional maturing of the boy 
and the girl, and several other allied topics. No 
one will deny the importance of such a study, 
since “society is constantly becoming more com- 
plicated, and wholesome social conduct increas- 
ingly difficult.” Many of the suggestions made 
by the author have much practical value. 

However, as we read the volume we won- 
dered more and more whether anything new or 
valuable had been contributed to the fast-grow- 
ing output on these far-reaching and vital ques- 
tions. We frankly confess that we met the 
same disappointment which the reading of simi- 
lar books has produced in the reviewer. The 
most serious defect of the volume lies in the in- 
correctness of suppositions which are advanced 


Cloth, 296 pages. Price, 
Longmans, Green & Co., 


as scientific and in the lack of sure and certain 
knowledge of the fundamental principles of 
sound ethics, psychology and sociology. We 


meet phrases such as these, “pleasant associa- 
tions” with others, “public service,” “social effi- 


ciency,” “mental hygiene” and a score of others, 
which are empty words unless they are clearly 
defined and proved to be as defined. Such a 
term “conduct.” 

_We agree with the author that conduct is an 


all] im? 


the 


rtant matter, but we do not consent to 
that it is primarily a biological or psy- 


one. Various sciences no doubt throw much 
light on certain phases of character and con- 
duct, but biology, psychology, and above all the 
psycho-analytic theories, are unable to analyze 
character or to give an adequate account of 
conduct. We surely want all the help we can 
get from science to understand conduct and per- 
sonality, but has it occurred to some of these 
scientists that the inferences drawn from their 
‘factual’ observations are beyond the data of 
their research. The present writer regrets ex- 
ceedingly that much of what poses as scientific 
in the question of man and conduct and person- 
ality obscures the right understanding of man 
and leads to erroneous conclusions. These re- 
marks must not be constructed to mean that we 
are averse to scientific facts, or that scientific in- 
vestigation is wrong. We are referring to an 
attitude of certain scientists who forget that we 
have a right to be shown that the facts alleged 
are really facts, and that whatever is not fact 
should be honestly labelled as such. 

The trouble with much of our present-day 
thought is this: that it is unconsciously guided 
by some mental predilection or bias, and that 
new discoveries are forthwith related to pet 
theories to which they do not fit. The result is 
that half-truths are given out as the whole truth 
in the case with disastrous consequences to the 
reader who is not keen enough intellectually to 
discriminate fact from theory. 

What has been said is applicable to the volume 
under consideration. It is very difficult to dis- 
cover the fundamental principles on which Pro- 
fessor Groves constructs his book. At times it 
would appear that he adheres to behaviorism. 
at others that he is a pragmatist, or again, a 
biological determinist or Spencerian utilitarian- 
ist. That he seems to follow biological deter- 
minism may be seen from the passage, on page 
8, which we quote. He writes: “Biologically 
we act to accomplish adjustment to environment. 
A person’s behavior therefore is his effort to ac- 
complish purposes. Good activity is tested by 
its efficiency. The social test of conduct is the 
same as that which zoological science has 
formulated and insisted upon. Are the acts of 
the person such as to produce favorable adjust- 
ment to the present, actual circumstances? If 
so, the activities are socially efficient. If not, 
they are socially faulty and unsuccessful.” Ac- 
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Solve Y Pri Numb 
THE PILOT Dietficades 
ARITHMETICS by the use of 
STEVENS 
MARSH DRILL CARDS— 
—_ FOUNDATION NUMBER WORK 
by Lou Belle Stevens 
Supervisor of Primary Arithmetic, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
’ 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
For Grades One, Two, Three, and Four 
Accompanying The Pilot Arithmetics 
PRICE LIST 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL..... ...... per copy, postpaid, 64 cents 
DRILL CARDS, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4,5...... per set, postpaid, 80 cents 
These prices are subject to the regular school discount on 
quantities. 
Material Recommended for Grades One, Two, Three, and Four 
GRADE ONE For each class GRADE THREE For each class 
‘ ” . pO ee eer eer re ree one copy 
Seachers anual ot ee Drill Cards, No. 1 (for teachers’ use)......one set 
GRADE TWO Drill Cards, No. 3 (for pupils’ use)........one set 
— i Drill Cards, No. 4 (for classroom use) ..one set 
TOC TNE ic 6.5 is basses one copy Drill Cards, No. 5 (for pupils’ use)........ one set 
Drill Cards, No. 1 (for teachers’ use).. one set GRADE FOUR 
Drill Cards, No. 2 (for classroom use) one set cf OT eer eer eT Tee one copy 
Dri ards ; ils’ use).. t Drill Cards, No. 1 (for teachers’ use)......one set 
ie oe oon ee Ree nee nies Drill Cards, No. 5 (for pupils’ use). ..one set 
If The Pilot Arithmetics, Book One, is the text used in the classes of Grades Three and Four, Sets Nos. 3 
and 5 may be dispensed with in those grades on account of the abundance of Drill Material in the book. 
NEWSON & COMPANY 73 Fifth Avenue, New York 623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 
chological or sociological question, but an ethical cordingly, man’s entire personality, including 


mind and body, is an ‘adjusting mechanism.’ 
That is biological determinism outright. How 
can anyone who holds such a view speak about 
good citizenship as the purpose of the schocls, 
about public service and wholesome conduct? 

True, Professor Groves does not pin his faith 
altogether to biology. He admits a bearing on 
conduct of other sciences, physiology, psychology 
and particularly psychiatry and sociology. But 
we remain unconvinced. No one will deny that 
man comes into the world with a varied number 
of fundamental tendencies, dispositions, and im- 
pulses. These are meant to be co-ordinated and 
directed to some definite purpose. But the con- 
trol must be a rational control and must largely 
proceed from man himself, through reason and 
well-trained will. Direction is not intelligent 
nor possible, unless ends and purposes are 
clearly defined, unless we have definite knowl- 
edge of right values, and unless we understand 
the right relationship between things and things. 
There must be an objective, an ideal, that flows 
from the very nature of man and directs him to 
the possession of an object that will fulfill the 
tendencies, not of his mere sense-nature, but of 
his rational nature. Will the “socializing pro- 
cess” lead to this? What, we ask, is meant by 
the socializing process? If the social group is 
the final determining factor in the interpretation 
of conduct and personality, what would interfere 
with the conclusion that what the social group 
approves is morally right or wrong? If con- 
duct depends on “experience of the group” and 
is to be evaluated by what is “socially expedi- 
ent,” where have we a standard of conduct that 
is reliable, definite and sure? 

It seems that too much stress is laid on the 
various external coercive forces that relate to 
conduct and not enough on internal moral judg- 
ment and clear principles of the right and wrong 
in actions. This uncertainty as to fundamental 
principles manifests itself strikingly in portions 
of the chapter on Authority and Individuality. 
The author reviews the various social controls, 
such as taboo, custom and folkways, “reflective 
morality” and “scientific morality.” But we fail 
to discover the presentation of a sound and un- 
changing standard by which moral action may 
be judged. Yet such a standard is necessary, 


unless we admit a hit-and-miss method of judg- 
ment or are ready to affirm that morality and 
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WRITING AND PENCIL TABLETS 

















SPELLING 
BLANKS 


NOTE AND COMPOSITION BOOKS 


Printed Headings for Test and Examination. Theme Tablets. 
Shorthand Notebooks. Typewriter Tablets and Single-sheet 


Papers. 
ary 


Practice Tablets. 
Binders, Fillers and Completes. 
Drawing Books, Legal and Foolscap Tablets. 
ties, ruling width, paper quality, size and shape. 


Spelling Printed Form Tablets and Books. 
Memorandum Books. 


Prim- 
Loose-leaf 


Penmanship Blanks and 


Usable varie- 
Guaran- 


teed quality by the makers and sold by progressive dealers. 
Detailed information at your service. 


Yours for good tablets 


For Forty-Four Years, Stationers to the 


American Schools 


its bearing on conduct is in constant flux. We 
claim that a reliable standard of conduct is 
found in the rational nature of man and that 
conduct is right or wrong when it conforms or 
does not conform with what right reason dic- 
tates. 

On page 7 Professor Groves rightly says: 
“There is no royal road to character analysis.” 
Man is admittedly a very complex being. To 
give the proper directive counsel for the upbuild- 
ing of character and personality and to give 
wise directions for conduct, deep knowledge is 
required and much practical experience. So 
long as the very nature of man is misunderstood 
there is no hope for genuine progress in this ab- 
sorbing and all-important field. All those who 
do not grant the fact that man has a mind, a 
soul, which is superior to the material organism 
which it actuates, and who do not admit that on 
the development of the will and the acquisition 
of self-mastery depends the growth of character 
and the proper display of personality in the 
social group in which man works out his life’s 
task, are sadly groping in the dark. 
Construction and Repair Work for the Farm 

By F. Theodore Struck. Cloth octavo, 382 
pages. Price, $3.50. Published by Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. 

This book suggests a complete course in Farm 
Mechanics for agricultural high schools and 
Smith-Hughes classes. The work includes spe- 
cific directions for keeping woodworking, metal- 
working and general farm tools in repair and 
for constructing a great variety of devices and 
utilities for the farm. 

Teenie Weenie Land 

By William Donahey and Effie E. Baker. 
Cloth, 128 pages, illustrated. Published by 
Beckley-Cardy Co., Chicago. 

This is a children’s picture and story book. 
It deals with little men and women—fairies if 
you will—who get into delightful escapades. 
Everything is small and teenie, everybody is 
busy and every situation is unique. The play 
and work spirit is carried with a happy text and 
cute pictures. 

Washington, the Young Leader 

By George William Gerwig. Cloth, 144 pages, 
illustrated. Published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, Chicago, Boston. 


HUNTINGDON - 


Here is a splendid subject, splendidly treated. 
The author, who is identified with the educa- 
tional interests of Pittsburgh, makes his appeal 
to the American boy. He tells the story of the 
founder of the nation in simple and terse diction, 
but with a new glow of interest for the ideals 
and principles that actuated him. 

While the life and labors of George Washing- 
ton are told with reasonable completeness, the 
story of the boy Washington rather than the 
man Washington is emphasized. The student is 
carried into the atmosphere of the colonial per- 
iod and the interesting and significant events of 
that period. 

The book is most aptly dedicated to boys every- 
where in memory of a lad who gave his life for 
human liberty and stability of government. 

The Business of Selling 


By Harold Whitehead. Cloth, 247 pages. 
Price, $1.40. Published by The American Book 
Company, Chicago. 

Books on salesmanship have hitherto eman- 
ated from commercial rather than educational 
sources. The result has been a series of super- 
ficial and flippant books. The present book is 
quite acceptable. 

The author approaches his subject from the 
standpoint of the student. He digs into the 
fundamentals and deals with the psychology of 
the subject. He defines the place of the sales- 
man, the factors involved in a sale, the attitudes 
of buyer and seller, and the combat of motives 
that actuate both. . 
Laboratory Experiments in Practical Physics. 

By N. Henry Black. Cloth, 241 pages, illus- 
trated. Published by The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

This is a revision of an earlier work of the 
same author and very satisfactorily accom- 
panies Black and Davis’ Practical Physics. 

Field and Tree 

By Zoe Meyer. 
Price, $0.70. 
Boston. 

Here is a bright children’s book which in story 
form illuminated with pictures, takes its readers 
through field and forest and stops by the way- 
side to become acquainted with birds and flowers, 
with squirrels and butterflies, with green leaves 
and white snowflakes, etc., etc. 


Cloth, 172 pages, illustrated. 
Published by Little, Brown & Co., 


J. C. BLAIR COMPANY 


Pioneers in Tablet Manufacture 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Paul in Picture Land 

By Richard A. Clarke. 
trated. Price, $0.75. 
Brown & Co., Boston. 

It is a pretty story that will hold the interest 
of the little folks. Paul has some interesting 
experiences in which many delightful child 
pleasures come into play. The book is liberally 
and well illustrated. 

Sea Creatures 

By Ilsien Nathalie Gaylord. 
illustrated. Price, $0.75. 
Brown & Co., Boston. 

This book acquaints the reader with the won- 
ders of the sea. It penetrates to the bottom of 
the oceans and describes the variety of plant 
and animal life found there. There are lobsters 
and starfish, sharks, and shells, corals and 
sponges, etc., ete. The book is well illustrated. 
Health Lessons 

By Belva Cuzzort and John W. Trask. Cloth, 
37 pages, illustrated. Published by D. C. Heath 
& Co., Chicago, Boston. 

The presentation of health lessons is de- 
signed to enlist the interest of the child for 
whom they are intended. With illustrations that 
will appeal to youthful fancy and with simple 
texts the subject is effectively and attractively 
urged. Various child activities, expressed in 
play form, are introduced. 

English Phonetics 

By Frank E. Parlin. Cloth, 12 mo., 87 pages. 
Price $0.80. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

The author of this manual holds to the prin- 
ciple that phonetics is essential to rapid training 
in the association of symbols and sounds of the 
language. He develops the course so that the 
child will learn the phonograms and words quite 
naturally and will later begin the study of spell- 
ing without a violent break. The work has been 
used with notable success in Quincy, Cambridge, 
Chelsea, where the author has been superintend- 
ent. 

Elements of Retailing 

By Ruth Leigh. Cloth, 385 pages, illustrated. 
Published by D. Appleton & Company, New 
York. 

This is a book for the retail merchant. 


Cloth, 144 pages, illus- 
Published by Little, 


Cloth, 235 pages, 
Published by Little, 


He is 


first told how to find a location, lay out, equip 
Then some ten chapters 


(Concluded on Page 143) 


and organize a store. 
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tandard Classic Readers 


THEIR PLAN AND PURPOSE 


The STANDARD CLassic READERS are especially prepared for 
use in the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Grades. 
Each selection is particularly suitable for use in the grade in- 
tended. Introductions, biographies, notes, study helps and pro- 
nouncing vocabularies of proper names are given wherever 
needed. 

This series contains among its selections material that en- 
ables the pupil to become familiar with those characters of fact 
and fiction most frequently occurring both in high school study 
and in reading after the years of school life. 

Stories from the earliest known literature begin in the 
Fourth Year Reader and extend throughout the entire series, 
giving a brief but accurate record of history. 

The Readers for the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Years contain 
dramatic and dialogue readings; also selections for memorizing. 
This feature is unique and furnishes this material in compact 
and convenient form. The purpose of dramatic reading is to 
stimulate interest, promote correct enunciation, develop expres- 
sive reading, and, by allotment of characters to the children, to 
furnish a distinctive flavor to the selection which can be secured 
by no other means. 

Because of the harmony of the plan, sequence of purpose, 
distinctiveness of organization and great diversity of content 
matter, the publishers of STANDARD CLassic Reapers feel justi- 
fied in offering this series to schools as one providing in one 
volume for each school year, at moderate cost, the entire gamut 
of basic and collateral reading needed. 


FOURTH YEAR FIFTH YEAR SIXTH YEAR 


“SEVENTH YEAR sisi EIGHTH YEAR 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Chicago New York Boston 
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To Give Your Students 
A Big Advantage — 


USE CHARTS 


Psychologists say that a picture is reme mbered about 
twenty times longer than words, read or heard. This 
means that students who are privileged to study from 
charts have much more knowledge available in examina- 
tions, public debates and friendly discussions than will 
students limited to texts only. 





Demand for History and Biology Chart Equipment 
Shows Widespread Interest 
Teachers of all subjects realize the value of charts and maps and 
are constantly looking for equipment to fit specific courses. Geog- 
raphy teachers are not the only ones enjoying map equipment. 
Teachers of history and biology are also requesting it. Demands of 
latter have trebled in last three years. 


Leading Educational Authorities Are Using the 
“Chart Method” 


Following are a few of the national authorities who contribute to 
the Johnston-Nystrom Line because of their deep appreciation of a 
map’s efficacy as a quick, accurate, and forceful conveyor of ideas: 
IN GEOGRAPHY: R. H. Whitbeck, University of Wisconsin; 
V. C. Finch, University of Wisconsin; Wallace W. Atwood, Presi- 
dent, Clark University. IN BIOLOGY: Maz Brodel, Professor of 
Medical Drawing, Johns-Hopkins Medical School; Dr. Winfield Scott 
Hall, Northwestern Medical College. IN HISTORY: A. H. San- 
ford, State Normal School, Wisconsin; Hutton Webster, University 
of Nebraska; D. C. Knowlton and C. D. Hozen, of Columbia 
University. 


Our Catalog 12, Which Conveniently Groups Newest 
Chart Equipment, Sent Free. 


Whatever your subject, you will find in this catalog maps and charts 
that will aid you to a surprising degree. 

JUST SEND MEMO 
Just send us your name and address, and catalog will be sent to 
you free You will find it complete, interesting and instructive, 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


2249 Calumet Ave. Chicago, Ill. 











The Triumph of Simplicity in Shorthand 


To thousands of young people this idea of simplicity in 
shorthand has meant the difference between success and failure. 


MONTANA N, DAKOTA 
{ 99% 


COLORADO | 


997. 


f NEW MEXICO 
98% | 





[he above map graphically shows the extent to which 
gg Shorthand is taught in the high schools of the United 
\tat 


1LCS 


Gre 


On January 1, 1923, shorthand was taught in the high 
chools of 4,656 cities and towns in the United States. In 91% 
of these schools Gregg Shorthand had been endorsed by exclu- 
sive adoption 

[he status of the five leading systems was as follows: 


System or Text Number of Cities Percentage 


GREGG ........ lites Cie 4243 91.13% 
ee eee ee 163 3.50% 
ONE I 056 cK ic bees 0 eas 64 1.37% 
ROE cies cevcce ee 46 99% 
Eo 11 24% 
26 Miscellaneous Systems....... 129 2.77% 

Total of all systems........ 4656 100.00% 


Che simplicity of Gregg Shorthand will help you as it has 
helped others to solve your student mortality problem. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 











McCONNELL’S MAPS 


Set 25—McConnell’s Medieval and Modern 
History Maps 
Size 40x52 ins.; 42 maps; price on adjustable steel stand $58.00 


To follow the Course in Ancient History, the Committee of Seven 
recommended a course in Medieval and Modern European History with 
considerable emphasis on English History. This set of maps gives the 
necessary historical geography for this course as it is usually taught. 
As will be observed by a glance at the names of the maps listed below 
various phases of life are covered, the religious, commercial, industria] as 
well as the political. The naming, dating, and distributing of the maps 
receive in this field the same painstaking care that was given them in the 
field of Ancient History. All of these important features may be seen in 
the following list of the maps in the set: 

Physical Map of Europe. 

Europe at the Death of Charlemagne, 814. 
Europe after the Treaty of Verdun, 843. 
Feudal France and Germany about 1000. 
Europe about 1000. 

Roman and Anglo-Saxon Britain. 

Early English Kingdoms. 

Norman Conquests in England. 

The Spread of Christianity, 400 to 1100. 
Crusading Europe. 

The Hundred Years War. 

Industrial and Commercial Europe about 1360. 
Political Europe about 1360. 

The Ottoman Turks in Europe and Asia about 1460. 
Europe and the Near East in 1519. 

The Voyages of Discovery to 1610. 


NOV e ONK Se SAAS CON 


18. Christians and Mohammedans in 1600. 

19. Europe in 1648. 

20. Bourbon France, 1600-1715. 

21. Europe in 1740. 

22. Europe in North America after 1713 and after 1763. 
24. Colonial Empires in 1763. 

25. Europe in 1789. 

26. Partitions of Poland, 1772-1795. 

27. Europe under Napoleon, 1810. 

28. Europe after the Congress of Vienna, 1815. 


29. The World in 1815. 

30. The Unification of Germany. 

31. The Unification of Italy. 

32. Europe after the Congress of Berlin, 1878. 
33. The Balkan States, 1815-1914. 

34. Europe, Political and Industrial, in 1914. 

35. Colonial Possession of World Powers in 1914. 
36. The World War—Western Area. 

37. The World War—Eastern Area. 

38. The Turkish War Area, 1914-1918. 

39. The Far East, 1914-1918. 

40. The Nations at War in 1918. 

41. The Races of Europe. 

42. Europe after the Treaties of 1919-1920. 

43. Middle Europe after the Treaties of 1919-1920. 
44. The World after the Treaties of 1919-1920. 


McCONNELL MAP COMPANY 


213 Institute Place Chicago, Illinois 
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ARE YOU FOSTERING 

SELF-EXPRESSION IN 
THE CLASSROOM? 

D° you inspire the child to create by 


using responsive blackboard chalks? 
lias he at his right hand the art mediums 
which are ready to express his ideas through 
rich color and clean line? 





Gold Medal Products are a means of gaining 
individual results. 

















Blackboard Chalks, “Artista” Water Colors, 
“Crayola” and “Perma” crayons all help to 
solve any problem which calls for drawing, 
design or hand crafts. 


Samples and color charts on request 
OUR Art Service Bureau is YOUR Argrt 
Service Bureau What problems may we 
help you to solve? 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 





11 





New York 

















DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 


are truly 
Crayons of Character 


Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- 
ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 


Being uniform in strength, every piece of 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 
of the fingers without danger of breaking or 
crumbling. 


The dustless feature, combined with uniformity 
in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 
ideal crayon for the classroom. 


Your regular school supply dealer 
can serve you. If not, write direct. 


gq. THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 
gases ——" 
on West Chester Pa. 




















HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE 


FOR MODELING 


Antiseptic and Never Hardens 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
KENDALL SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 


Distributing Agents for U. S. 


Order from your School Supply Dealer 








The New Year 


HE PRANG COMPANY enters upon 
1 its O8th year of service as publisher 

and distributor of Art Books and 
School Art Materials with keen appreciation 
of the loyalty of thousands of teachers 
throughout the country. 
It has been its privilege to originate scores 
of materials that have enriched the work in 
public school Art. 
“Prang Products” 
the highest quality. 


have always stood for 
Our aim during 1924 
will be to combine Service and Quality as 


never before. May we serve you? 


Our N. E. A. Exhibit 
You are cordially invited to 
our Exhibit at the Congress 


Hotel. It is in 


Room C.-66 
“Our 68th Year of Service” 


THE PRANG COMPANY 
1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 
118 East 25th St., New York City 


Send for our new “School Buyer's Guide” to School Art 
Materials 
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Concluded from Page 140) 
are devoted to store management. 
lems of buying as well as of 
records, studying customers, 
cussed The subject of 
tore employees and 
treated 


The prob- 
selling, stock 
etc., etc., are dis- 
advertising, handling 
financing are adequately 


A Primer of Personal Hygiene 

By John W. Trask and Belva Cuzzort. 
61 pages, illustrated. Published by D. 
& Company, Chicago, Boston. 

Here is a bright little book that holds the in- 
terest of the child and incidentally acquaints 
him with the body in which he lives, and with 
the rules of health. The text deals with food 
and exercise, with cleanliness and the avoidance 
The illustrations show children at 


Cloth, 
C. Heatn 


Vi disease. 


work and at play, all designed to stimulate an 
interest in correct rules of living. 
In the Jungle 

By Grace Bliss Stewart. Cloth, 165 pages, 
illustrated. Price, $0.75. Published by Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. 

This is a story for young folk in which the 
reader is carried into the mysteries of the 


jungle. The animals of jungle life assume in- 
terest in that their habits and peculiarities are 
brought into play. The book is well illustrated. 


The A B C of Color, and Exercises in Drawing 

sy D. R. Augsburg, 9 volumes. Published 
by The Globe Book Company, Morristown, 
Tenn. 

This series of books begins with a general 
textbook on the subject of drawing, and is fol- 
lowed by exercises in drawing and color, graded 
and arranged in eight volumes to cover that 


many vear 
The bi 
drawi ing 


k contemplates the sever ral stages in 
nd is well provided with material for 
classroom work in that study. 
Laundering, Home-Institution. 


P By Lydia Ray Balderson, A. M. Cloth bound, 
389 nage Price $2.50. Published by J. B. 
Linpineott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Literature on the promotion of institutional 
efficiency is gaining ground. The present vol- 
ume is another contribution to the list of useful 
hooks imilar lines that have preceded. It 
deals the problems of laundering on a 
large with special application to institu- 
tions. The science of cleansing fabrics with 
expedit and economy is fully dealt with. 





Grasp 


pupils, 
with ease 


easily, 
of its class. 
The 


schools are 
Crayons Your 


henefits of 


THE DANDY 
Sharpens all sizes of 
and crayons. 
Will produce fine, me- 
dium or blunt point. 
Automatic Feed saves 
20%. mM pe neils. 


pe neis 





the Importance 
Ot These Many 


To write with ease the knowledge and thoughts of your 
pencils should be sharp and keen — expressing 
the results of teaching. 

Apsco Pencil Sharpeners can be depended upon to quickly, 
provide pupils 
Eleven different models from which to select and each the 


WRITE 
The 
thoroughly 
Pupils Use.” 
See Our Exhibit at the N. E. A. C 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Company 
1309 Garland Bldg. 










THE APSCO. 


Points 


and 
crayons. 
finest 


with sharp-pointed pencils and 


FOR YOUR COPY 

OF THIS BOOKLET 

Apsco Line of Pencil Sharpeners in your 
described in the booklet “The Pencils and 
Send for your copy TODAY! 


onvention 
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Analysis of the 
By Leslie G. 
10 cents. The 
ley, California. 
his valuable pamphlet analyzes the cabinet 
makers’ trade from the standpoint of trade edu 


Trade 


Cabinetmakers’ 
Stier. Paper, 
University 


Price, 
Berke- 


84 pages. 
of California, 


cation, and suggests a complete course of 
instruction for preparing all-around cabinet- 
makers. 


Review Questions in Mathematical Geography. 
By Louise W. Mears. Paper, 8 pages. Price, 
$0.15. Prepared by Louise W. Mears, Milwau- 
kee. 
The author 
ods or devices 


holds that no new meth- 
for the teaching of geography 
can eliminate from the subject the abiding 
fundamentals. This covers a review of mathe- 
matical geography—the earth as a part of the 
solar system, the seasons, latitude, longitude 
and standard time. 

The Silent Reading Hour. 

By Guy Thomas Buswell and William Henry 
Wheeler. Cloth, 246 pages, illustrated. Pub- 
lished by the Wheeler Publishing Company, 
Chicago. 

This second reader marks a long step in ad- 


rightly 


vance in the teaching of silent reading. Every 
detail of content and subject matter, illustra- 


tions and typography, vocabulary and grading, 
has been subjected to the most rigid examina- 
tion and approval of psychologists, experts in 
method and_ practical classroom teachers. 
Withal it is quite a human book. 
General Hygiene Revised. 

By Frank Overton. Cloth, 432 pages, illus- 
trated. Price $1.00. The American Book Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


This volume is more advanced than the 
author’s book on personal hygiene. It deals 
with the composition of the human body, with 


disease germs and the effect of stimulants and 


narcotics. The student is also familiarized 
with various food elements, digestion, absorp- 
tion, and assimilation. The anatomy of the 


brain is made a study but strangely no clue is 
given to the spiritual nature of the mind. The 
prevention of infectious diseases is discussed 
very sanely and wisely. 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
Teaching Beginners to Speak English. A 
course of study for non-English speaking chil- 











dren and a manual for teachers. By Nona 
Rodee. Published by the Tucson Public 
Schools, Tucson, Ariz. The course of study 
presented is not based merely upon theory. The 


author has been a teacher and supervisor of 
this work in the schools for several years. She 
has been untiring in her efforts to perfect the 
work and has given every method or device a 
fair trial, discarding the ineffective and holding 
fast to that which gave results. The pamphlet 
discusses, in detail, habits of speech, ear train- 
ing, teaching qualities, where to begin reading. 
equipment and projects, and offers a number of 
suggestive lesson units. 

Annotated Bibliography Dealing with the 
Classification and Instruction of Pupils to Pro- 
vide for Individual Differences. By Charles W. 
Odell. Price, $0.50. Published by the Univers- 
ity of Illinois, Urbana. The making of adequate 
provisions for individual differences represents 
one of the most important problems which edu- 
cators are now facing. This bibliography is 
intended to assist the practical schoolman in his 
endeavor to acquaint himself with the work 
already done and his efforts to profit by the ex- 
perience of others. The references are grouped 
in two main divisions and include material on 
the subject appearing in some 25 or 30 leading 
educational periodicals of the country. 

The Morrison-McCall Spelling Scale. For 
grades two to eight. By J. C. McCall, Teach- 
Albany, N. Y., and William A. McCall, Teach- 
ers College, New York City. Price, 25 cents. 
Published by the World Book Co., Yonkers, N. 
Y. The scale is made up of eight lists, so 
chosen from the Ayres scale of 1,000 words as 
to be of equivalent difficulty. The words of 
each list range progressively, so that the same 
list may be given in all grades. The advantage 
of the scale is that it furnishes uniform lists, 
for which age and grade forms, based on the re- 
sults of extensive testing, are available. Direc- 
tions are given for the use of the scale, for 
scoring and recording the pupils’ work. 

The Allen Spelling Tablet, published by the 
Charles E. Merrill Company of New York, con- 
sists of a series of ruled pages providing for the 


writing of words. One column is for “at- 
tempts” and the other for “missed.” The cover 
pages are supplied with directions for the 
teacher. 
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“Oldest Manufacturers of Duck Shades 
in America” 


“6 of the 15 styles.” 


STEELE’S DUCK SHADES 





Ask for catalog just off press 


Write us for full information and best prices 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 





‘And now my friends 


a word of cheer’’ 


Why should I tell you of the 
superiority of Vul-Cot Waste 
Baskets? Why should I reiterate 
that we have made them strong, 
tough and wear-withstanding — 
that they are so good to look at 
that five million business men 
and women have them in their 
offices? 


These things you already 
know, or should by this time. 

But, take this thought of cheer 
away with you. It is not a new 
one—old news, but mighty good: 

The Vul-Cot is absolutely guar- 
anteed to last five years. No 
reservations are made to this 
guarantee. And of course, if we 
can guarantee it to last that long 
it is built to give rough and ready 
service for a lifetime. 

All school supply houses 


and dealers carry Vul-Cots. 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
Wilmington, Del. 


[COT 


GUARANTEED 5 YEARS 
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Fireproof Asbestos Portable Schools 


Easy to erect. Shipped in sections, ready to bolt together. 
You can erect these schools in winter or summer. 

Window and Door Sections are complete, ready to erect. 
Sections are all interchangeable. 

ONE, TWO or any number of rooms. 


Save MONEY 
Save TIME 
Save COAL 
Save PAINT 


KEEP TAXES DOWN 


Why buy wood schools? PLAY SAFE, protect your children 
and surrounding buildings from FIRE. 
Don’t build fire hazards. 


ASBESTOS BUILDINGS COMPANY 
2013 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


NEW YORK OFFICE PITTSBURGH OFFICE 
253 Broadway 228 Pennant St. 
Phone Barclay—4878 Phone 1057—R—Locust 


Manufacturers of House: Schools, Factories, Garages and 


all kinds of i | proof Buildings. 








Eliminate the Glaring Sunlight and Improve 
the Ventilation in Your Classroom. 


BASSETT WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS 


Easy to Install - - Simple to Operate 
Designed along practical lines to give more light with less glare, 
improve ventilation and increase the life of your present shades. 
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The ordinary window shade 
without Shade Adjusters 








The ordinary window shade with 
Bassett Window Shade Adjusters 

Consider the lighting conditions brought out by these pic- 
tures. Which is typical of your classroom? Note the child 
on the left is straining her eyes, while the other is studying 
in comfort. Should you not call the attention of your Super- 
intendent and Principal to these conditions ? 

Bassett Shade Adjusters are now used by the U. S. 
Government, public schools, office buildings and the National 
Educational Association. 

If your local dealer cannot supply you, send us his name 
and address; and write us NOW for complete information, 
giving number and size of your windows, also nature of 
window frames and trim (wood, sheet metal or steel). 

















District Sales Representatives w anted i in principal cities 











BASSETT WINDOW EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
922 - F Street, Washington, D. C. 
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For more than fifty years Spencerian 
Steel Pens have been the standard 
among better schools. They outwear 
any two ordinary pens. Children 
quickly learn the art of good penman- 
ship when they are given these smooth- 
writing, long-wearing pens for their 
work. 


Twelve school pens—three of each number 

and our handwriting booklet by mail on 
receipt of ten cents. Please mention this 
publication. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, New York 


\ 1—College, fine point; double elastic 

\ Counting House, excellent for bookkeeping 
School, fine point; semi-elastic 
Intermediate, medium point; stiff action 


Spencerian 


School Pens 


eee —- ——- = a - 
— —— = 
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Over a Million in Use 


For SERVICE Buy 


JACOBUS 


PNEUMATIC INKWELLS 


The Jacobus is the only inkwell on the market built 
on pneumatic principles. 

















What this feature means to pupils and teachers: 
—It will eliminate waste of ink through 
evaporation and over-supplying of pens, 
frequent with the usual inkwell. 
—One filling will last six months. 
—wNo thick ink—no blots or smudgy copy. 
—No soiled hands, clothing, desks or floors 
from too much ink on pens and penholders. 
JACOBUS inkwells have been adopted by school 
boards in New York City, Philadelphia, Jersey City, 
New Haven, and many other cities. 
Price is no higher than that of the ordinary inkwell. 
Write for samples. A personal inspection will con- 
vince you. 


JACOBUS PNEUMATIC INKWELL CO. 
336 Canal St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Specialists in School Desk Pneumatic Inkwells. 
















The many Exclusive 
and Individual Fea- 
tures of 





P ooero 
assure users of the 
Utmost in Service and 
Satisfaction. 

Write for descriptive liter- 
ature and the name of near- 
est distributor of our 

Erasers 

Paper Towel Fixtures 
Toilet Paper Fixtures 
Soap Dispensers 
Improved Floor Brushes 








PALMER 
COMPANY 


Milwaukee, 
U.S. A. 








FORT TICONDEROGA 


Still frowns in the north. Nearby, in 
the village, stand the Dixon Graphite Mills. 
No wonder we chose that name for our 
finest (rubber-tipped) pencil! 


As the name, so the pencil. 
Your schools should use 


TI-CON-DER-OGA’ 


Send for sample: No charge. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Pencil Department 31-J 
JERSEY CITY 


NEW JERSEY 
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BADGER 
WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS 


Installed in your school 
means—permanent pro- 
tection against break- 
age of school windows 
and because of their 
rigid construction—real 
economy. 





BUY WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 
INSTEAD OF 


i. WINDOW GLASS 














PRINTING SERVICE 
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BADGER WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS are made to order in 
any size or shape to fit the win- 
dow. The illustrations show the 
BADGER WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS with Round and 
Channel frames. They are 
easily installed. 


Order through your 
School Supply Jobber. 


BADGER WIRE 
AND IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and 25th Aves. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














TO SCHOOLS 


The Cannon Printing Co. is an 
organization with the knowl- 
edge, equipment and experience 
to render efficient, reliable and 
satisfactory service to schools. 


Quality in set up and printing 
of Stationery, Forms and Blanks, 
Accounting Forms, Reports, 
High School Year Books, Bulle- 
tins and School Papers assured, 
together with prompt delivery 
at moderate prices. Consider 
these factors when ordering 
printing. 


Consult with us about your 
school printing needs and ask for 
estimates. This service does not 
place you under any obligation. 


























CANNON PRINTING COMPANY 
131-133-135 Michigan St., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 

















FEDERAL 


The 


”) 
il nd 


e made right 





STEEL LOCKERS 
AND SHELVING 


priced moderately 





Federal 
Steel 
Fixture 
Company 


Chicago 





Equip Your Schools 
with 


“Master Special” Keyless Padlock 


FOR SCHOOL AND GYM 
LOCKERS 


The most economical and _ efficient 
lock made. Operated on the “click 
system.” (No dials, tumblers or visible 
numbers.) Simple in construction; 
built to give maximum service at low- 
est cost. Practically pays for itself in 
saving on key-replacements. GUAR- 
ANTEED. 


Installations ranging from 200 to more 
than 5000 now making good in schools. 
Sample and Special Proposition will 
be sent to School Superintendents or 


FEDERAL 
Steel Lockers 
and Shelving 





Cut about % actual size. 


KENT, OH 


Principals, on request. 


The J. B. Miller Keyless Lock Co. 


10, U. 8S. A. 
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By John L. Foust 
Cloth Bound 


For ACADEMIC 


Press Board Covers 


202 Montgomery Bldg. 


By Oscar H. Lipps 





‘BRUCE - MILWAUKEE 


with 


AND 


DAILY LESSON PLAN BOOK 
VOCATIONAL 


SUPERINTENDENTS! 
ARE YOUR TEACHERS SUFFICIENTLY SUPPLIED 


TEACHER’S STANDARD CLASS BOOK 


Price, 55c net. 
INSTRUCTORS 


Price, 80c net. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 








Milwaukee, Wis. 

















———— 
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| FOR COOKING CLASSES AND 
LABORATORY WORK USE 


i R RIL 


Gas Machines and Appliances 


Where city gas is not available the TIRRILL “EQUAL- 
IZING” GAS MACHINE will give you a most satisfac- 
tory gas supply. Tirrill Gas is guaranteed to do anything 
that city gas will do and enables you to operate up-to-date 
and efficient domestic science, chemistry and physics de- 
partments. Send us your requirements for free estimate 
without obligation. 


| No. 2800—DOMESTIC SCIENCE 

BURNER Cillustrated) 
A great favorite with the cooking 
instructors and_ students. This 
burner produces a steady flame 
of maximum heating qualities at 
all times and insures satisfactory 
results, 





OTHER TIRRILL APPLIANCES 
INCLUDE 
No. 2600—AlIl Brass Laboratory 
Burner; price, $1.25. 
No. 2000—Blast Flame Heating 
Burner; price, $3.00. 
No. 62 —Tirrill Hot Plate (Fig. 2 
and 3 burner sizes); prices 
on application. 








Order by number and judge the qual- 

ity of these products for yourself. All —— ‘ 

Tirrill appliances can be operated eee Saneene aneee 
. : . , Burner No. 2800, price 

with either city or manufactured gas. $3.50 (with stand) 

Your inquiry to the address below will be given 

| Immediate attention. 


TIRRILL GAS MACHINE LIGHTING CO. 


R. 567, 50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
Established 1864 























Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 


and 











Stage scenery for your Auditorium 
stage. Special, Historic, Scenic 
or Architectural paintings 
for front drop curtains. 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has placed 
us in a position to know the par- 
ticular requirements for your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative 


Twin City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Eastern Office: 
301 Broadway Market Building 
Detroit, Michigan 











Electric Clock Systems 


Our equipment is most 
simple, economical and re- 
liable. 


We can supply the needs 
of the small school as well 
as the large one, at prices 
in proportion. 

There is no reason why 
your school should not 
have a suitable system of 
this kind. 

Some users: 

Board of Education, Philadelphia, 

Pa., 125 installations; 

Board of Education, Baltimore, 

Md., 15 installations; 

Board of Education, Butte, 

Mont., 7 installations; 

Board of Education, El Paso, 

Tex., 5 installations; 

Board of Education, Durham, 

N. C., 2 installations. 





Write for literature. 


LANDIS ENGINEERING 
& MFG. CO. 


Waynesboro, 
Pa. 




















THE RELIABLE 


M&M 
PORTABLE SCHOOLS 








The best of material used throughout in construction. 
Comply with state requirements. 


BUILT COMPLETE AT OUR FACTORY 


Your janitor with four common laborers and our 
illustrated instructions can erect them. 
ENTIRE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Write for Catalog and Delivered Prices 
MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 


SAGINAW, MICH. 
Established 1898 
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It Took Him a Half Day 


To Find It 


YOU CAN FIND IT 
IN HALF A MINUTE 


If you use Roberts & Meck’s 


RECORD FORMS, SCHOOL RECORDS 
of all kinds. 











Samples and prices on application. 


ROBERTS & MECK 


HARRISBURG, PA. 





IDEAL BOOK COVERS 


The School Boards will 
find this series of Book 
Covers the cheapest and 
most durable one-piece 
cover on the market to- 
day. 

SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION 


PECKHAM LITTLE & CO. 


School and College Supplies 
57-59 East 11th Street New York, N. Y. 














Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 
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VOCATIONAL TEXT BOOKS 


Manuscript and Inscription Letters. 
1214x914 in. With 5 plates A. E. 


Stencil Craft. Color Decoration by Means of Stencilling. 
With numerous colored and other illustrations. $3.00. 


By Mrs. A. H. Christie ——Third Edition. 
illustrations by the Author. 16 pages of Colotype 


Second Edition. By Edward Johnston.— 
R. Gill, 16 plates in all. $2.50. 


By Henry Cadness.— 


Embroidery and Tapestry Weaving. 
420 pp., 178 Diagrams and 
reproductions. $3.00. 


Writing and Illuminating and Lettering. 
tion, 512 pp., 227 illustrations and 
tions. $2.50. 


By Edward Johnston 
diagrams, 


Seventh Edi- 
24 pages of colotype reproduc- 


Dress Design: An Account of Costume for Artists and Dressmakers. By 
Talbot Hughes A handbook on historic costumes from early times, containing 
over 600 figures, 35 

3.75. 


5 colotype reproductions of 100 specimens of genuine dresses. 


Practical Millinery. 
and teachers 


By Fk 
220 pp., 


Bookbinding and the Care of Books. 
Noel Rooke Fourth edition. 


ISAAC 


yrrence Anslow. 
and 200 illustrations. 


By Dx 


352 pp., 


PITMAN & SONS , 


A practical manual for milliners 
$3.00. 


‘kerell 


122 drawings. 


vuuglas Coc 
with 


With drawings by 
$3.00. 
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West 45th Street 
New York City 


SHUM 
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old or new buildings. 


USEF UL, A ATTRAC TIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


“STANDARD” 
CORK 
INSERT Bulletin Board 
im «= aoe 
HY BY 
ANY TEST 
Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 





FLAGS FOR SCHOOLS 


BULL DOG 
BUNTING 
FLAGS 


BEST BY TEST 


Specified and used by 
U. S. Government and 
School Boards. Sold by 
Reliable Dealers. 


JOHN C. DETTRA & CO., 
MONTG. CO. 


INC. 
PENNA 


OAKS 
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[TOGAN SCHOOLHOUSES| 
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Always in stock ready for immediate ship- | 
ments. Quickly erected. Designed to meet | 
all state code educational requirements. | 


Catalog showing many designs sent on request. 


TOGAN-STILES Grand Rapids, Mich. 


$< 
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MESBURY. HIGH SCHOOLS. 


BUILDING COMMIFTEE 


AUGUSTUS N PARRY CHAIRMAN 
MARTIN F CONNELLY SECRETARY 


WILLIAM E BIDDLE 
RIGGS ARTHUR J ANDERSON 
GEORGE A MERRILL EARL M NELSON 
PRESCOTT & SIDEBOT TOM ARCHITECTS 
KENNEDY & PETERSON CONSTRUCTION.CO. BUILDERS 


6 THIS BUILDING ERECTED: 1917 


GEORGE L BR 








HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 
MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 
ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 


125 MERRIMACK S8T. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 



































Nelson’s Steel Tubular Flag Staff 


Equipped with Nelson 
Ball Bearing Halyard 
Carrier, so that flag 
flies free, instead of 
wrapping around Flag 
Staff. 


chs 





Can be furnished in any 
height. Write for prices 
and information how to 
erect. 











Ve N. 0. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Branches and Selling Agencies 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Little Rock, Ark. 
Dallas, Tex. 


Davenport, lowa 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Houston, Tex. 
Birmingham, Ala. 











TEACHERS 





Globe Special Book 
Case 


Shelves more than three 
hundred books. 


Special price, $15.00, f.o.b. 


Morristown. 





Shipped day order is re- 
ceived. 





GLOBE BOOK COMPANY, Morristown, Tenn. 
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You Receive 
Full Value 
When You 

Buy 


FLAGS 


MADE OF 


STERLING and DEFIANCE 


All Wool Double Warp 
_ Bunting 


Two Ply Cotton 
Bunting 


THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Manufactured only by 


ANNIN & CO. 


Largest Flag House in the World 
99-101 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 









































ENGRAVING CRAFTSMANSHIP 





Hy 
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A 

| 

| 
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“YOUR STORY IN PICTURE LEAVES NOTHING UNTOLD” 
Paramount in designing and engraving 
are workmanship and service at conserva- 
tive prices. Premier Craftsmanship assures 


you of these together with complete satis- 
faction. 


IRE fT eR LAC, Yq T 
PREMIER ENGRAVING CO. 
DESIGNERS ENGRAVERS 
MILWAUKEE ee WUNNEAGO STREET WISCONSIN 
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Our Reputation is National 
Our Service Unexcelled 


COME TO 


Positions Kindergarten to University Presidents HEADQUARTER S 
i 


SS 


eee 
“ROCKY MT TEACHERS 


Free Registration 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
Portland, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
..Manager Kansas City, Mo., 230 Rialto Bldg. 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.NaT Bann BLoc Denver. COLo 
WM. RUFFER, Ph. D........... 








L PECALISTS’ 


OLLEGE GRADUATES recommended exclusively : 
except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Any subject 
from hich school uv Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 
and Physical Education. 
20th year. Covers all states. a 
Tell us your needs. BUREAU 
ror 
ROBERT A. GRANT, Pres., 
Odeon Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 





EDUCA TIONAL BUREAU 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1020 McGEE ST. 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 


J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 





FIS 


Associated Fisk Agencies 
in Principal Cities. 











Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 


Established 1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Streets, NEW YORK 
Branch Office: 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
A Superior Agency for Superior People We Register Only Reliable Candidates 
Services Free to School Officials. 











F. T. Persinger 


Slanager THE BEST SERVICE COMPANY  itinncepetis,” “Minn. 
SCHOOL BOARDS: If you need Teachers, Superintendents or 


Principals, let us co-operate with you. 
TEACHERS: If you are looking for a position, we can 
OUR MOTTO: 


place you. 
The right teacher for the right place — 
prompt service. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
A L B E R T 25 E. Jackson Boulevard, 


Established 1885—Still under same active management. Best Schools and Colleges 
permanent clients. Best qualified men and women on our available list. Prompt service. 
Other Offices—New York, Denver, Spokane. 


Chicago, Illinois 





Hathaway Teachers’ Agency 


Miss Nellie S. Hathaway 


Managers— Mrs. E. H. Scott 
Bennington, Vt. — 


353 West 117th St., New York 


Free enrollment in both offices. 
Free service to employers in answer to direct calls. 
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‘CLASSIFIED WANTS 


The rate for C —, Advertisements is 10 cents per word per insertion, 
payable in advance orms close the 15th preceding the date of issue 
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CATALOGS 
Wanted—-A man to do promotional work 
: - among Vocational Departments in schools 
The Copley Prints for school walls have for a leading manufacturer of hand tools. 


highest endorsements. See Illustrated Cat- Splendid opportunity for a Teacher of 


PICTURES 





alogue. (Mention this Journal.) Curtis & Woodworking who is interested in doing 
“ : i “4 a ‘ sales work. Write giving experience, ref- 
Cameron, 14 Harcourt St., Boston. erence, etc. Address J-9, American School 
Board Journal, Milwaukee. Wis. 
VITROLITE WANTED 
Will pay 25 cents for copies of September, 
Samples—Every School Trustee, Secretary 1928, issue of the American School Board 
and Superintendent, owes it to himself to Journal Address Classified Wants Dept., 
know something about Vitrolite. Used to American School Board Journal, 129 Michi- 
splendid advantage in toilet rooms, Domes- gan St., Milwaukee, Wis 
gy eee Departments and . a ee CAPS AND GOWNS 
wi lunch room uipment. Sample with a 
d tothe “ - mo SE, sone pes an the W have a new stock of High School and 
Vitrolite Co., Chamber of Commerce Bldg Collegiate caps and gowns. — Information 
Chic need tl ' ; eae : Upon | Request. The Wingate Co., 543 Fifth 
. P St Des Moines, Iowa. 








PURITY STRAWS 


Are you serving milk to the chil- 
dren in your school? 

Millions of school children 
throughout the country are gain- 
ing in mental and physical efficien- 
cy by this added nourishment. 

Serve milk in half pint bottles 
and insert a Purity Straw through 
bottle cap. Sanitary and econom- 
ical. No washing of glasses and 
no breakage. Children cannot gulp 
milk when served in this way. 
Purity Straws are specially made 
for this use. So strong they will 
not break if bent or crushed nor 
soften after longest exposure. Sam- 
ple box and information on request. 


COE MANUFACTURING CO. 
35 S. Warren St., 
NEW YORK CITY 
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If In Doubt 


consult the School 
Authorities of Buf- 
falo, Jersey City, 
Memphis, San Fran- 
cisco, Winnipeg, 
Rochester and a hun- 
dred other cities we 
could name if space 
permitted and learn 
what they think of 
American Woodworking Machinery for Manual Training 
Work. 
Every School Board should have our catalog on file. 
Let us send you a copy. 

American Wood Working Machinery Co. 


591 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY E 
SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS F 


OF YOURL 
BUILDING CODE 


“ty 


SCHOOL BOARI 


The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are sinaiin inevery ™ 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- ™® 
. venience makes them the best Portable Schoo! Buildingsonthe markettoday. With © 
) the perfect lighting and ventilation, they : vithout equal. Our buildings can be ey 


taken down and moved to another iocation W it mutilating in the least any of © 
the parts. We can prove it. If you write us what you desire, we wil.send you ™@ 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional Schoo! construction. a 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK &@ 


“a 
PettiTe. | 














Bossert Schools 


Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 


We are equipped to furnish any size building on short 
notice. Prices of same depend on requirements and State 
Laws—but in every cese are the lowest for quality of ma- 
terial supplied. Remember, this is not a cut lumber propo- 
sition, and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While 
not essential, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if 
you desire, arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be 
taken down and re-erected any number of times without 
merring a single feature. 





We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now 
you can buy Bossert School Houses with all our new patents and improvements 
direct from us and save money for your school board. 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 


1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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SERVICE IMPORTANT TO SUPERINTENDENTS ° 4e . . 
AND SCHOOL BOARDS We Specialize in Brains 


Consult us if in need of teachers or supervisors. We maintain the 


largest teacher placement work in the United States under one manage- Character, Personality, Teaching Power and Service. By advertising more widely 
ment (under the personal direction of Ernest E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., than any other Agency, and by visiting State and District meetings, schools and 
Chicago). colleges, from Dakota and Minnesota to Texas and Oklahoma, we have built up 
FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago the largest SELECT LIST of LIVE teachers ever assembled. Our tenth year of 
Affiliated offices in principal cities. recommending only when asked to do so byemployers. Owing to our professional 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Building, Washington standards most of the Higher Institutions as well as the best Secondary schools 
The Evanston (ill) office specializes in public school work, particu- in forty-four States and three foreign countries used our service the past season. 
larly the grades. Fifteen hundred eqnare feet of office space, with every known equipment for 
AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, 77 W. Washington St., Chicago Se ee et eee ee ee 


to fill vacancies from Kindergarten to University with teachers who have’ been 
tested, investigated, and, in many cases personally interviewed by our representa- 
tives direct. 


Exclusively for college and university teachers. 
EDUCATION SERVICE, 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York 


he Chicago office of Education Service, 19 S. La Salle St., makes a specialty of public | 
school work including teaching and administrative positions, also such positions as busi- | — . 
ness managers and purchasing agents for schools, re gistrars, private secretaries, cafe- | A Distinet Service for Educators Who Appreciate Ethical Standards. 
teria directors and trained nurses. The Chicago office is also headquarters for travel | 
service, magazine-book service, thrift-savings-investment service, etc. Let us tell you 
of our special facilities for service to teachers and schools. THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 
You are cordially invited to make our parlor-room office at the . 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, your headquarters for conferences or for mail, Department of Education, 499 Gates Bldg. 
during the meeting of the Department of Superintendence, February KANSAS CITY, MO. 
24-28. Free stenographic service to school officials. 
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_SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 
Our 
ANNOUNCES THE OPENING | ll | 
° _— | 
of its Managers 
FOURTH OFFICE | Cover | 
Republic Building, Louisville, Ky. aol | 
Nation. 
COLUMBIA, 8. C. LOUISVILLE, KY. | = 
5 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN, RICHMOND, VA. | = 
iS The agency for those 
aa a ameter = who appreciate honest, efficient service. 
E 7T ry 7 | 4 | rT 7 ¥ | T | ’ 7 ‘ E 
| fj NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. fi 
Enroll in Our Agency - Main Office : 
5 ae ni a ae ee i DENVER, COLO., 939 So. University Ave. 
3 Those who poses es average or mere than average =i : ‘ ea 
ability. Write Manager E. A. Freeman for booklet. (BW i iW BV BB 0B WB BW BB Bh BBB Bi BBW BB BOBO BVO 
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EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 


Handicraft Bldg g9 So Tenth St. a. TUUURUERAEAEEEORUEODULEREEERERDGOEEEEDOGOGGDOGEEERLLGGGEUEREAGCOGOOEAEEEAOROOL ON EEEEE DORDOOUEREREOGCUREE DGGE ED OGEEEREEOCEOGEORERAE EEE 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
The H. D. Yates Teachers’ Bureau 


728-30 Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tennessee. 














Coagenecenenieteiaens 


TEACHERS WANTED 


For Schools and Colleges—Every day of the year We do not confine our efforts to Southern territory and appreciate 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. vacancies from other sections. We have teachers enrolled from 
D. H. COOK, Gen. Mgr. HOME OFFICE—Philadelphia, Pa. _ all states. 





—BRANCH OFFICES— MT 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Northampton, Mass 


No charge to employers—No charge to candidates till elected. Se er a 
Positions waiting—correspondence confidential. “THE AGENCY OF QUICK SERVICE AND EFFICIENCY 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


DENVER, COLORADO CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 














seoeecerecterenian 





na ee Sein Gas & Electric Building Peoples Gas Building The Plymouth Building Berkeley Bank Building 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BURE AU We Render Efficient Service to School Boards and Teachers : 
Metropolitan Bldg St. Louis Mo. The Only Agency That Maintains Educational Men Constantly in the Field : 





Free and dependable service to school officials. 
Recommends only well qualified teachers. 














Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 


Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 
Ne. 70 FIFTH AVENUS, NEw TORR WILLARD W. ANDREWS, President F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secretary 





Receives calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager 








THE WOOD TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Blytheville, Ark. 


Twenty Years of Real Service Operates locally and nationally. We offer free service to em- 
PA R K E R “oe ploying officials. Correspondence invited from those seeking 
12 South Carroll Street teachers or teaching positions. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY MADISON, WISCONSIN 

















Some of the very best teachers of the land are found in the territory covered by the INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY, 147 WHITEHALL 8T., ATLANTA, GA. 


. JOLLY, Mer. Organized 1901. Prompt and effective service. 
Mentor, Ky. - - 412 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, O. Member, National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 
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HE span of life has been lengthened and life itself made happier and 

more healthy —just by little things; by clean hands in milking, clean foods 

served in clean plates and cups; cleanliness at the source of drinking water; 
and clean hands at School. 


School children now have a fair fighting chance to grow up in health and 
vigor because of the little safeguards placed upon their way. 


The Nibroc Towel has taken a modest place among the agencies of good WHITE ENAMELED 
| : STEEL CABINET 
health in the public schools. Meath d oct taal 


, a . . ; — livers hh 
It is clean; it is the children’s safeguard in the washroom; and it is —be- pe gp 
‘ 2 a ; ge ONE NIBROC TOWEL 
sides all that-—a satisfactory towel—soft, absorbent, efficient, tough and at a time, clean and fresh 
. to the user. 
enduring of rough quick use. ai ails 





Tear out this Advertisement — Sign — and Mail to us 


and without obligation to you, our representative will « ill with samples ind advise you regarding the adv intagesin using Nibr 


Name Address 











Manufactured hy 


BROWN COMPANY 


PORTLAND founded 1852 MAINE 
BRANCH OFFICES 


CHICAGO, ILL.-110 So.DearbornsSt. MINNEAPOLIS,MINN.- 900 Plymouth Bldg. 
PITTSBURG, PENN. - 335 Fifth Ave. ATLANTA.GA.- 1004 Candler Building. 


NEW YORK CFFY-233 Broadway . 
ST. LOUIS .MO.#=1016 ArcadeBld@. 
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The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a 
place in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 





AIR CONDITIONING 
APPARATUS 
Air Conditioning & Engineering Co. 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Midwest Air Filters, Inc. 
Nelson Corporation, The Herman 
Reed Air Filters, Inc., 
AIR FILTERS 
Midwest Air Filters, Inc. 
Reed Air Filters, Inc., 
—_ HOISTS 
Gillis & Geogh 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating ‘ 
Arlington Seating Company 
Heywood -Waketield Co 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Steel Furniture Company 
BASEMENT SASH, a 
Detroit Steel Products Compan 
BASEMENT WINDOWS. STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSITION 
Beaver Products Co., Inc., The 
Beckley-Cardy Co 
N. Y. Silicate | Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. 
Standard Stenkboara. ‘Company 
Weber Costello Co 
BLACKBOARD-SLATE 
Keenan Structural Slate Co. 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
LERS 
Kewanee Boller Company 
BOOK CASES 
Globe Book Company 
Library Bureau 
BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company. 
Peckham, Little & Co 
Walraven Book Cover Co A 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 
American Book Company 
Educational Publishing Company 
Heath & Co 
Houghton, Mifflin Co 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Laidlaw Brothers 
Little, Brown and Company 
Newson & Company 
Pitman & Son, Isaac 
Rand, McNally & Company 
World Book Company 
BRUSHES 
Palmer Company, The 
Robertson Products Co., 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
Alabama Marble Company 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Durtron Co., Inc., The 
Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Assn. 
International Casement Co., Inc. 
Knapp Bros. Mfg. Company 
National Bldg. Granite Quarries Assn. 
Structural Slate Company 
BUSSES 
International Harvester Co. of America 
CHA s 
Nystrom & Company, a J 
McConnell Map Compan: 
CAFETERIA "EQUIPMENT 
Coe Manufacturing Company 
Pick & Company, Albert 
San! Products Co., ny 
Van Range Co., Joh 
CHALK TROUGHS 
Dudfield Mfg. Company 
CHEMICALS 
Hell Coe ac Co., Henry 
CL KS—PROGRAM 
Cincinnati - Recorder Co. 
International Time Recording Company. 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Standard Electric Time Co 
COLOR CHARTS 
Triadic Color Scale Company 
CRAYON 
American Crayon Co 
Binney & Smith 
National Crayon Co 
Peckham, Little & Co 
Pencil Exchange, Inc 
Rowles Co.. E. W. A 
Weber Costello Co 
DEAFENING QUILT 


Cabot, Inc.. Samuel 
DISHWASHERS 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
DISINFECTANTS 


Palmer Company, The 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. 
DISPLAY CABINE'’ fs 
Shewana Cabinet Works 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIPMENT 
A B ee b eee 
Seneunes ‘Mfg. Company 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Pick & Co., Albert 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
Van Range Co., John 
DOOR CHECKS 
Norton Door Closer Co. 
Sargent & Company 
DOOR MATS 
Heywood-Wakefield Co 
DOORS, STEEL-FIREPROOF 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 
Christiansen, C. 
Economy Drawing Table & Mfg. Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. md 
Sheldon & Co., 
DRAWING MATERIALS 
Devoe & Raynolds 
_. DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Taylor Company, Hasiey W 
Wolff Manufacturing Co. 
DRINKING STRAWS 
Coe Manufacturing Company 
UST FILTERS 
Midwest Air Filters, Inc. 


ELECTRICAL POUtrMENt 
Adam Electric Co., 
American Wiremold — 
CTRIC WIRING 
American Wiremold Co. 
Adam Electric Co., Frank 
ASERS 
Palmer Company, The 
Rowles Company, EB. W. A. 
Weber Costello Co. 
ERASER CLEANERS 
Lynn Company, James 
Weber Costello Company 
NCES 
American Fence Construction Company 
Anchor Post Iron Works 
Cyclone Fence 2 
Page Fence & 
FILING. ‘CABINETS 
Library Bureau 
FIRE ESCAPES—SPIRAL 
Dow Company, The 
Standard Conveyor Company 
FIRE ESCA PES—-TUBULAR 
SLIDING TYPE 
Potter Manufacturing Corp 
FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Sargent & Company . Pp. 


Smith Hardware Co., 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 
FIRE PROOF DOORS 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co 
FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 


Asbestos Buildings Company 


Annin & Co 
Dettra & Co., Inc., John C 
v agee | elas 
Nelson Mfg. Co., 
FLOOR ‘COVERING 
1-Wakefield Co 
FLOORING 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers 
Master Builders Co., The 
Oak Flooring Adv. Bureau 
FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Marbleloid Company 
LOORING—MASTIC 
Moulding Brick Co., Thomas 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
FURNITURE 
American Seating Co 
Arlington Seating Company 
Beckley-Cardy Co 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Conrades Mfg. Company 
Detroit School Equipment Co 
Economy Drawing Table & Mfg. Co 
Heywood-Wakefield Co 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
Library Bureau 
Maple City Stamping Company 
National School Equipment Company 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Readsboro Chatr Company 
Rowles Co., E A. 
Scientific Seating, Inc. 
Steel Furniture Company 
Standard School Equipment Co. 
GAS MACHINES 
Matthews Gas Machine Co 
Tirrill Gas Machine Lighting Co 
STOVES 


Heywoo 


Ass'n 


GA 

A. B. Stove Company 

GLASS 
Manufacturers Glass Company 

GLOBES 
Nystrom & Co., A. J. 
Weber Costello Co. 

GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
HEATING SYSTEMS 

American Blower Company 
American Foundry & Furnace Co 
Bayley Mfg. Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Crane Company 
Dunham Company, C. A 
Healy-Ruff Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc 


Commercial Paste Company 
Rowles Co., E A. 
INK WELLS 


Ja obus Pneumatic Inkwell Co. 


i Inkwe ‘ganas 
U 's Inkwell Compan y 
JANITORS” "SUPPLIES 


Masury-Young Company 
Palmer Company, The 
Pick & Co., Albert 
Robertson Products Co., 
Van Range Co., John 
KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 
Hammett Company, J. L 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Duriron Co., Inc., The 
Rowles Company, E. W. A. 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Library Bureau 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Beardslee Chandelier Mfz. Co 
Holophane Glass Company 
LIQUID SOAP 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B. 
LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 


Theo. B. 


Sonneborn Sons, L. 
LOCKS (STEEL COMBINATION) 
Triple Metals Corp. 

CKERS 


Berger Mfg. Company 

Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Durand Steel Locker Co 
Federal Steel Fixture Co. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Medart Mfg. Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 


Lg ty tel 
Miller Keyless Lock Co 
MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES 
Christiansen, C. 
Columbia ae Supply Co. 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
MAPS 


McConnell Map Company 
Nystrom & Company, A. J. 
Weber Costello Company 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 

Russell & Sons Co.. Albert 

METAL LATH 
Berger Mfg. Company 

MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lomb — Co. 
Spencer Lens Com 

MODELLING CLAY 
Hammett Company 
MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
DeVry Corporation, The 
AINTS 
Devoe & Raynolds 
Hockaday Company 
PAINT SPRAYING ‘EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
PAPER TOWELS 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
Brown Company 
National Paper Products Co. 
Palmer Company, The 
Robertson Products Co., 
PAPER TOWEL FIXTURES 


Palmer Company, The 


PARTITIONS—WIRE 
Cyclone Fence Co 
PASTE 
Commercial Paste Company 
ENCILS 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 
Eagle Pencil ee, any 
Pencil Exehbar 
PE we HL SHARP ENERS 
Automatic ! vener Co 
PE NS 
Spencerian Pen Company 
PIANOS 
Miessner 


ano Company 
PICTURES 
Brown -Robertson Company 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Company 
Hill-Standard Company 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Clow & Sons, James B 
Crane Company 
Duriron Co., Ine., The 
Hoffman & Billings Mfg. Co. 
Kelly & Bros., Thos 
Nelson Mfg Company, N. O. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Speakman Co 
Vogel Company, Joseph A. 
Wolff Manufacturing Co. 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 
American Portable House Company 
Armstrong Co., The 
Asbestos Buildings © = 
Bossert & Sons, 


Circle A Products Corporation 
Maryland Metal Bldg. Co., Ine. 
— & Morley 
Minter Homes Corp 
Togan- Stiles Company 
PROJECTION LANTERNS 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Spencer Lens Co. 


paase HANGERS 
Healy- 7 Compa 
EINFORCED STEEL 
Berger a Co. 
ROLLS DARTETIONS 
Wilson Corp., 
SAFETY “STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Metals Co 
SASH OPERATING DEVICES, 
STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
A TEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
SASH, VENTILATING 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
SAVING SYSTEMS 
American Banking Machine Corp. 
8 


Continental Scale Works 
 “ergedal 
Twin City Scenic C 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Rowles Company, E. W. 
SHADE CLOTHS 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
SHADE ROLLERS 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
HOWERS 
Hoffman & Billings Mfg. Co. 
Speakman Co 
SIGNAL SYSTEMS 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
SPRAY- A ne Shae A EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., 
STAGE EQUIPMENT AND 
SCENERY 
Studios 


STAIR TREADS 

Norton Company 

STATIONERS’ TABLETS 
Blair Company, J. C 

STEEL SASHES 
Detroit Steel oe ar 
Lupton’s Sons Co., 
STEEL STORAGE “CABINETS 
Durabilt Steel Lote Co 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
STEEL WINDOWS 

Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Truscon Steel Company 

SWEEPING COMPOUNDS 
Robertson Products Co.. Theo 

TABLES 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Library + 
Rinehimer Bros. 
TALKING ‘MACHINES 

Victor Talking Machine Co. 

TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Automatic Electric Company 
Federal Tel. & Tel a 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 


Lee Lash 


REFERENCE I 


4. BK. Stove Company 94 









Adam Electric Co., Frank 98 
Alabama Marble Company 123 
\ > W. Paper Company 11 
American Banking Machine Cory 92 
American Blower Company 9 
American Book Company » +. 138 
American Crayon Company 27 
American Fence Construction Co 128 
American Foundry & Furnace Co 109 
American Portable Hows e Co 129 
American Seating Company 17 
American Wiremold Company 108 
American Woodworking Machinery Co.150 
Anchor Post Iron Works 155 
Annin & Company 149 
Arlington Seating Company . 28 
Armstron Company The 150 
Asbestos Buildings Co ..144 
Athey Company 129 
Austral Window Company ith Cover 
Automati Electric Company 73 
Automatic Pencil Sl Macrae Co 143 
Radger Wire and Iron Works 146 
Bassett Window Shade Equipment Co.144 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 134 
Bayley Mfg. Company 114 
Beardslee, Chandelier Mfg. Company 80 
Berger ifg. Company 99 
Rr S 119 
B 1 140 
B 150 
Br 152 
B 133 
Br nder ¢ 115 
B any 7 
( ¢ 72 
( Company ..146 
‘ tiontr Company 111 
cl Equipment Co 129 
«cl 80 
Cj Recorder Co The 132 
( Corp 12¢ 
Clov 1s, James I 117 
Cc Mar ufacturing Company 159 
Columbia School Supply Company 24 
Commercial Paste Compar 6 
Compton & Company, F. E 156 
Conrades Mfg Company 28 
Continental Scale Works cose 
Crane Company 11 

Cyclon Fence Company 103 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co » &3 
Detroit School Equipment Co.. ico 
Detroit Steel Products Co 71 
Pett a ¢ Ir Joon ¢ 148 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Company, The 124 
Devoe & Raynolds 81 and 133 
DeVry Corporation, The ne .135 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 145 
Dow Company, The 2 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O 93 
Dunh am Company, C. A..... ...107 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co . 78 
Durand Steel Locker Co........ : . 90 
Puriron Co., Inc., The ..104 
Economy Draw. Table & Mfg BOsvctes 


Educational Publishing Company 141 
Federal Steel Fixture Co 146 
Federal Tel. & Tel. Co 132 
Gillis & Geoghegan, The 121 
Globe Book Company 149 
Globe Ventilator Co 110 
Gregg Publishing Company .141 
Gunn Furniture Company 29 
Hammett Company, J. L 142 


Hartshorn Company, Stewart.. 90 
Healy-Ruff Company 119 
Heath & Co., D. C 137 
Heil Chemical Company, Henry 143 
Heywood-Wakefield Company 25 
Hill Standard Company 79 
Hockaday Company, The 85 
Hoffman and Billings Mfg. Co 114 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co 75 
Holophane Glass Company 102 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co 102 
Houghton, Mifflin Company 137 
Huntington Laboratories 118 
International Casement Company 116 


International Harvester Co. of 
America 
International Time 
Iroquois Publishing 
Jacobus Pneumatic Inkwell Co 
Johnson Service Company 
Keenan Struct. Slate Co 


Recording Co 
Company 


Kelly & Bros., Thos , 

Kewanee Boiler Company 8 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 19 
Knapp Bros. Mfg. Company : 122 


Knowles Mushroom Ventilator Co 122 
Kundtz Co The Theodor 23 
Laidlaw Brothers 5 138 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co 147 
Leader-Trahern Co. ..... 125 
Lee Lash Studios ... 134 
Library Bureau ecetes 130 
Little, Brown & Company 137 
Longmans, Green & Company 138 
Lynn Company James ‘ .. 20 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Company - 2 
Maple City Stamping Company . 28 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers Ass'n 10 
Marbleloid Company trd Cover 
Master Builders Company, The 89 
Masury-Young Company 121 
Maxwell & Co., 8. A ‘ ‘ 120 
McConnell Map Co 141 
Modart Mfg. Conmany, Fred 76 and 84 
prin n & Morley Company ° 147 
Mik Air Filters. It 129 
Mies ssner Piano Company : 77 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., The J. B....146 
Minter Homes Corp Bang 146 
Moulding Brick Co., Thos.. 121 
Narragansett Machine Co.. 74 
Nash Engineering Company 32 
National Bldg. Gran. Quarr. Ass'n... 86 
National Crayon Company 142 
National Paper Products Company 101 
National Regulator Company ..123 
National Renovating & Supply Co.. 26 


National Vulcanized Fibre Co 144 








TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Johnson Service Company 
National Regulator Company 
TOILET PAPER 
A. P. W. Paper Company 


TOILET PAPER FIXTURES 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
Palmer Company, A 
Robertson Products 
TOILET PARTITIONS 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Structural Slate Company 
Vitrolite Company 
are 
Underwood Typewr! 
VACUUM CLEANING ‘SYSTEMS 
Spencer Turbine Company, The 
VACUUM PUMPS 
Nash Engineering Company 
VALVES—FITTINGS 


Crane Company 


VENTILATORS 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Glebe Ventilator Com 
Knowles Mushroom Ventilator Co. 


VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
American Foundry & Furnace Co. 
American Blower Company 
Bayley Mfg. Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Healy-Ruff Company 
Midwest Air Filters, Inc 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc 

WAINSCOTING 
Vitrolite Company 

WARDROBES 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 


WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
National Vulcanized Fibre Company 


WATER COLORS 
American Crayon Co 
WEATHERSTRIPS 


Athey Company, The 


WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Company 
International Casement Co., Inc 
Truscon Steel Company 

WINDOW GUARDS 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O 
NDOWS—REVERSIBLE 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
WINDOW SHADES 
Athey Company 
Bassett Window Shade Equip. Co. 
Draper Shade Co., ther O. 
Maxwell & Co., “. 
Steele Mfg. Co., 
WINDOWS. STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
WIRE GUARDS 
Cyclone Fence Co 
WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
American Woodworking rae Ce. 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Sheldon & Company, E. 


NDEX 


Natural Slate Blackboard Co 1 


Nelson Corp The Herman tand 5 
Nelson Mfg. Co., N. O 112 and 149 
Newson & Company 139 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co 148 
Norton Company 100 
Norton Door Closer Co 124 
Nystrom & Co., A. J 141 
Oak Flooring Bureau - 12 
Page Fence & Wire Prod. Ass'n R7 
Palmer Company, The 145 
Peabody School Furniture Co ae 
Peckham, Littl & Company 148 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co 22 
Pa. Structural Slate Company 70 
Peterson & Company, Leonard . 30 
Pick & Co Albert 97 
Pitman & Sons, Isaac 148 
Potter Manufacturing Corp 126 
Prang Company, The 142 
Premier Eng. Company ..149 
Rand, McNally & Company ‘ 138 
Readsboro Chair Company 20 
Reed Air Filter Company, In« 119 
Rinehimer Bros. Mfg. Co 22 
Roberts & Meck : 148 
Robertson Prod. Co., Theo. B 24 
Rowles Co E. W. A 2) 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co eer 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 148 
Sar Products Co 98 
Sanyme al Products Co . 106 
Sargent & Company . - 82 
Scientific Seating Ine oc - 33 
Sheldon & Company, E. H . 26 
Shewana Cabinet Works : . 30 
Smith Hardware Co., F. F 126 
Sonneborn Sons, L. ........ soon 
Speakman Company .... 102 
Spencerian Pen Company... 145 
Spencer Lens Company...... ° 134 
Spencer Turbine Company 6 
Standard Blackboard Co sees -.148 
Standard Conveyor Company éccvckae 
Standard Electric Time Co., The 34 
Standard School Equipment Co ae > | 
Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C be .141 
Structural Slate Company 72 
Taylor Company, Halsey W 
Tirrill Gas Machine Light. Co ooockes 
Togan-Stiles Company . ‘ 148 
Triadic Color Scale Co TT. 
Triple Metals Corp 91 
Truscon Steel Company 2 
Twin City Scenic Company ..147 
Underwood Typewriter Company.......¥51 

Ss —y~ Company > ooo ae 
Van Range Company, John . cot Oe 
Victor Talking Machine Co 69 


Vogel Company, Joseph A "@nd Cover 


Vonnegut Mardware Company 13 
Walraven Rook Cover Co., A. T 136 
Weber Costello Company ° 16 
Weis Mfg. Company, Henry 


Wilson Corp Jas. G 
Wolff Mfg. Company 


128 and 133 
‘ 8 
World Book Company op gue 


If any articles or textbooks cannot be found listed, write our Subscribers’ Free Service Department, care of American School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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WHY TEACHERS OF ENGLISH ARE GRAY 
HAIRED 

An Ohio superintendent sends us this collec- 
tion of effusions gathered from high schoo! 
themes: 

The wrong began to rule for a short and 
tedious time. 

Clarence grew up among the forest. 

Learning health, courage love and many more 
building a great man for manhood. 

Joe’s most joy. 

Watching Dame Nature in her playful modes. 

He grew up to be a great son. 

Many thinks Jos was supreme of. 

One nigh when the darkness was pitch 

His father went down the crackling stairway. 

Joe reached for his rifle, filled it and pulled 
the trigger ready to shoot. 

A plan was made to drift him from the vil- 
lage. The date was picked from the calendar, 
May 13, the next day. 

He cast it from his mind the next breath and 
laughed under his hat. 

Joe came home straggling long the small 
path. 

All night Joe went strolling home over the 
hills and stream stopping here and there watch- 
ing Nature play as she fell from falls. 

He had hardly sprang at another when a 
shriek of help took his attention and leaving 
them ran like a deer. 

Our Complete Debt 

Teacher—‘*We borrowed our numerals from 
the Arabs, our calendar from the Romans, and 
our banking from the Italians. Can any one 
think of any other examples?” 

Willie Willis—‘Our lawn-mower from the 
Smiths, our snow-shovel from the Joneses, and 
our baby carriage from the Bumps.”—Judge 

A Real Reason 

Teacher of Hygiene—‘Why must we always 
be careful to keep our homes clean and neat?” 

Little Girl—“Because company may walk in 
at any moment.’”—London Answers. 


“Beg pardon,” said the Registrar, as a worthy 
Frosh was registering, “but what is your 
name?” 

“Name,” answered the worthy, “can’t you see 
my signature?” 

“T can,” replied the registrar, “and that is 
what aroused my curiosity.” 

Hard Luck. 

“What are you crying for, Willie?” 

“Ive got a toothache and there ain’t no school 
to stay home from.”—New York World. 











Teacher was holding forth with reference to 
the circulation of the blood. Trying to make 
the matter clearer, he said: 

“Now, boys, if I stood on my head, the blood, 
as you know, would run into it and I should turn 
red in the face.” 

“Yes, sir,” chorused the pupils. 

“Now,” continued the teacher, “what I want 
to know is this: How is it that while I am 
standing upright in the ordinary position the 
blood doesn’t run into my feet?” 

Whereupon, one of the youngsters shouted: 
“Why, sir, because your feet ain’t empty!” 
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THE HIGHER EDUCATION, ?? 
D. M. Robins 


According to a life-long rule, 

| often visit some high school; 

So during the commencement week, 

i thought | would some knowledge seek. 


I walked the hallways up and down, 
And saw the “Grads,” in cap and gown; 
And as they chatted and conferred, 
Here are the “Classics” that I heard. 


“He’s somewhat balmy in the dome, 
“Above her chin there’s no one home; 
“I gave that guy the hard boiled slip, 
“She makes me weary with such lip. 


“You handed him a bonehead stare, 

“T gave that Jane the winter air; 

“Good night, By Gosh, some apple sass. 
“Jes’ lamp them ear bobs made o’ glass. 


“Oooze in and join our dumbbell flock, 
“Lock up that mug’; I’ll punch your clock; 
“Hello, old top; Oil up your frame, 

“No monkey movies in this game. 


“T hear cat-whisker Williams flunked, 
“That baby’s makeup sure is punk, 

“So Bees knees Artie did get canned, 

“Cut out the mush; Ain’t nature grand?” 


How education does advance, 
An old gray head has little chance; 
Such English they did not employ, 
In speech I studied as a boy. 


I must be awful dull and slow, 

These modern “Classics” I don’t know; 
In this higher learning I must state, 
The “‘Freshies” seem to dominate. 
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You Canna Beat Them 

Teacher—Who can tell me what a postoffice 
is? 

Johnny—A place where a Scotchman fills his 
fountain pen.—Puppet. 

O Sovereign Jove! 

Speaking of “C£dipus Rex,” one of the numer- 
ous extras, a battered trouper of the old school, 
who had been engaged to support Sir John 
Martin-Harvey in Sophocles’ drama, was asked 
by a friend what part he took. 

“Well,” he replied, “Martin-Harvey plays 
(Edipus and I’m one of the wrecks.”—New York 
Herald. 

Little Willie—‘I don’t want to go to that 
d—n school any more!” 

Father (who is a bricklayer)—‘Why, Willie, 
where did you ever learn such a word as that?” 

L.W.—‘Why William Shakespeare uses 
words like that.” 

Father—‘Well, then, quit runnin’ around with 
him.” 


Presumption 

A teacher in the foreign quarter had in her 
class a pupil so unruly that it became necessary 
to write to the child’s father. 

“My dear Mr. Stankovitch,” the letter began. 

The next day a very stout and very irate 
woman appeared in the classroom flourishing 
a paper. 

“T will teach you to call my husband ‘my 
dear!’” she cried, ‘““Why, he say he ain’t never 
saw you in his life and I believe him, you piece 
of impudence!”—Harper’s. 


Judging from Roars He’d Heard 

The visitor from Mars, attending a college 
athletic contest as guest of a distinguished 
alumnus, Senator Barrel, was profoundly im- 
pressed by the tremendous volume of sound 
arising from the throats of thousands of 
rooters. 

“Tell me,” he queried, “what becomes of all 
those young men?” 

“T think,” replied the senator, “most of ’em 
become taxpayers.” 


Father—Why are you always at the foot of 
the class? 

Johnny—It don’t make any difference, dad. 
They teach the same at both ends. 


Avoiding the Consequences 
Unsuccessful Schoolbook Author: After my 
death, the world will realize what I have done. 
Teacher: Well, cheer up, old chap. We 
can’t get at you then. 


A Saving Plan. 


At Christmas time a pupil in a rural school 
gave her teacher ten cents for a present. Just 
a few weeks before Easter she asked her teach- 
er if she would buy her a rubber ball. 

“Yes,” replied the teacher, “but I won’t have 
time to get it this evening. Will it do tomor- 
row?” 

The family’s strongest reputation was miser- 
liness, and next to that, was claiming own- 
ership to anything they laid their fingers on, 
whether theirs or their neighbor’s; so another 
teacher, overhearing the conversation, whis- 
pered, “You’d better see that you get your 
money first!’ 


Two days later, Sara appeared before her 
teacher. “Miss Scott, did you bring my ball 
along today?” 

“Oh, no, I didn’t, Sara. I forgot all about 
it—and—and then you hadn’t given me any 
money. I thought probably you changed your 
idea, and didn’t want the ball after all.” 

“Oh, yes—yes—I want the ball! Well—you 
remember that ten cents I gave you at Christ- 
mas time—you can just take that to buy it, will 
you?” 


An Excusable Error. 


The story, says the Argonaut, described its 
heroine as a dumpling sort of woman. The 
teacher paused and asked for a description of a 
woman of that kind. 

“She would be rather tall and thin,” suggested 
a pupil. The teacher thought the child was teas- 
ing and looked angry. “No,” she snapped, “the 
lady would be short and plump—like a dump- 
ling.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the youngster with relief, “I 
was thinking of a noodle.”—Youths Companion. 


More Practice. 
“T understand Bob is having a hard time with 
his thesis.” 
“Yes, Bob is more expert at putting the Eng- 
lish on a billiard ball than on a theme.”— 
Transcript. 


In English Class. 

Teacher—I have went. That’s wrong, isn’t it? 

Pupil—Yes, m’am. 

Teacher—Why it is wrong? 

Pupil—Because you ain’t went yet.—N. Y. 
Sun. 

He Knew Better. 

A certain lady became member of the school 
board in her city as choice of the clubwomen’s 
element of the community. After the first com- 
mittee meeting which she attended the lady said 
to her long suffering husband: 

“John, I was absolutely outspoken at the meet- 
ing.” 

“You were?” interrupted friend husband. 
How could anyone have outspoken you?” 


—The approach to a school building at Mon- 
roe, La., was so muddy that the pupils were 
considerably annoyed. One morning, however, 
every pupil came to school with a brick and 
then the collective pupil body constructed a 
temporary sidewalk. That’s better than shying 
bricks at the school board. 





A Revised Machinery Catalog. The Oliver 
Machinery Company of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has just issued a new catalog of its wood work- 
ing machinery. The volume which is most sub- 
stantial, covering some 320 pages, is cloth 
bound and superbly illustrated. 

While the book contains exterior and interior 
illustrations of the company’s three monster 
plants, all located at Grand Rapids, it contains 
hundreds of illustrations of the machinery pro- 
duced. The variety of saw benches and saws 
is large. Planers and jointers, combination 
lathes, speed lathes, double disk and oscillating 
spindle sanders, wood milling machinery, and 
a large variety of allied machinery are de- 
scribed in word and picture. 

One of the features of the book consists of a 
series of illustrations of modern plants 
equipped with the Oliver machinery. 
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Anchor Post Fences 


Safeguard Children 


Last October alone, in a single city, 
thirty-eight children were killed by 
street vehicles—and 1,017 were in- 
jured! 

Right at your playgrounds, ruthless 
traffic dangers lurk, too. Protect 
your children. 


Enclose your playgrounds with 
high, unclimbable Anchor Post 
Chain Link Fences. Keep your chil- 
dren off the streets. Save lives. 

For full information regarding An- 
chor Post Playground Fences—or | 
A. P. Fences, Railings, and Gates | 
for any purpose—just phone, write, 
or wire the nearest office below. 








ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
52 Church Street New York, N. Y. 


BALTIMORE DETROIT MINEOLA, L. L., 
BOSTON EUCLID, OHIO PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO HARTFORD PITTSBURGH 
CINCINNAT! INDIANAPOLIS ROCHESTER 

ST. LOUIS 


Sales Agents in Other Cities 
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There is a peculiar quality about Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia which can best be described as a “dual personality.” 
When you read its articles the simplicity and sparkling interest 
of its style make you forget that Compton’s is an encyclopedia. 
As you thumb through the volumes you find that the appearance 
and make-up of its pages, the character of its type and the excel- 
lence of its abundant illustrations carry the charm of a fine 
magazine. 


And yet, when you want exact and complete information, you 
find that Compton’s is the most efficient quick-reference book 
you ever handled. It is this two-fold character which has given 
Compton's a new leadership in the educational world. 
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On the one hand, it answers fact-questions rapidly and settles 
problems with the authority conferred upon it by its eighty-eight 
distinguished editors. On the other hand it provides an inex- 
haustible source of supplementary reading material. 

The teacher finds what she needs in Compton’s, already pre 
pared in teachable form. The pupil is so fascinated by its clear 
and brilliant treatment of topics that the task of developing the 
reading habit almost ceases to exist. 


There is a place for Compton’s in every modern school room 


which no other books can fill. 


Write for Free Sample Pages and Prices 


F. E. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington Street, CHICAGO 
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We have printed 
this illustrated bul- 
letin for distribution 
to School Architects, 
Superintendents, 
Members of Boards, 
and others interested 
in improved floors 
for school buildings. 


It tells about Marble- 
loid, the permanent, 
fire-proof, sanitary 
and economical floor- 
ing for every room of 
any school—from the 
class room to the dor- 
mitories. A Marbleloid 
Floor 1s attractive, will 
not need attention or 
upkeep, and will last so 
long that the cost per 
year is less than that of 
any other type of floor- 
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ing. 
Let us send you illustrated 


folder, together with sample, 
list of schools using it, etc., or 











THE MARBLELOID COMPANY, 465 


if you have a flooring problem 
now fill in and mail the coupon 
below. 





Eighth Ave., New York 
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AUSTRAL WINDOWS are so accurately 
balanced that they can easily be managed 
by a child. 





A model demonstrating the 

advantages of the Austral 

Window will be mailed upon 
request. 


COMPLETE CONTROL 


OF 


AIR AND LIGHT 


WITH 


AUSTRAL WINDOWS 
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FARGO HIGH SCHOOL, FARGO, N. D. 
Equipped throughout with Austral Windows Wm. B. Ittner, Architect 


The Austral Window goes about its work with- 
out compromise. No matter what the outside air 
and light conditions this window offers such perfect 
control that any desired result is possible. 


Movement of air is created when the outside air 
is quiet by arranging the sash as pictured above. 
During a wind storm ventilation without draft is 
an equally simple matter. 


The Austral Window likewise masters light. A 
roller shade mounted on each sash can wholly or 
partially cover the sash regardless of their position. 

The shades on the upper and lower sash act ex- 
actly as two units of a perfectly regulated awning. 

In the final analysis the Austral Window stands 
on its record of performance. Each year has added 
to its following an impressive number of schools. 








101 Park Avenue 


| AUSTRALWINDOWG. 


New York City 











